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1 Leutler No 1 Linen Record 
2. Sisrite ledger 
3. Scriptum Ledger 
4. Statement Ledger 
: 5. Posting ledger 


EUTTIRET ERENT 


PRACT ICALLY every printing office or stationery store has a demand for all kinds of 
ledger paper. It has been necessary in the past to spread the purchase of these differ- 
ent grades of paper among as many different paper houses. In planning the Butler line, 
we made a careful investigation of the ledger paper field and ascertained what was wanted— 
qualities, prices, sizes, weights, etc., and built our line with the idea of offering an assort- 
ment that would cover the field completely. The line consists of the following brands, 
arranged in order of price, the highest priced first: Butler No. 1 Linen Record, Tisrite 
Ledger, Scriptum Ledger, Statement Ledger and Posting Ledger. 


Send for Handy Salesman’s Sample Portfolio 


We have prepared a handy portfolio which contains an assortment of samples of the entire Butler 
line. This is in such form that you can put it in your coat pocket, call upon your customer and lay before 
him the best that the market affords in ledger papers. Write if you would like one. 


The stocks in our different lines consist of a big list of sizes and weights, and the quantities we have 
on hand of all the items are such that we can make immediate shipment of even the unusually large orders. 


Distributors of Butler Brands 


Standard Paper Company . . Milwaukee, Wisconsin Mutual Paper Co. rm P F r . Seattle, Washington 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. ‘ . Kansas City, Missouri Endicott Paper Co. . = . . : Portland, Oregon 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. . ; P - St. Louis, Missouri National Paper & Type Co. (Latin America) . New York City 
Southwestern Paper Co. . 5 F - - Dallas, Texas National Paper & Type Co. ‘ s F . Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern Paper Co. 5 > . ‘ Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. i San Francisco, California National Paper & Type Co. > ‘ exico City, Mexico 
Sierra PaperCo. . r r - Los Angeles, California National Paper & Type Co. i A y Monterey, Mexico 
Butler-Detroit Company 5 . A - Detroit, Michigan National Paper & Type Co. * ; - Guadalajara, Mexico 
J. W. Butler Paper Company (Foreign Trade) New York City National Paper & Type Co. ‘ 5 ; Guaymas, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co. . ‘ Grand Rapids, Michigan National Paper & Type Co. , - . Lima, Peru 


J.W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


hicago 
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TICONDEROGA PULP @ PAPER CO. 


Quality 


COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
MACHINE FINISH 
TICONDEROGA FINISH 


Uniformity 


MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 
ANTIQUE LAID 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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HORTON (won) Variable 
Speed Pulleys 


Embody four distinct and individual 
valuable features: 


(1) A Variable Speed Friction Pulley 
(2) A Clutch 
(3) A Shock Absorber and Preventer 
(4) A Brake 


The HORTON is nota “‘New”’ device, but a 
PRACTICAL EFFICIENCY CREATOR. 





Model **R’* Attached to 





Write us or your dealer 


Horton Manufacturing Company 


C. & P. Jobber. 3008-3016 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“Does Everything but Talk” 


“The Combing Pile Feeder Machine recently in- 
stalled on our 25 x 38 Babcock Cylinder Press, we 
wish to assure that since its installation it has 
gwen perfect, satisfactory service. There has been 
no expense whatever, and we look for none for re- 
pairs, etc. It does everything but talk —and we 
would not want it to do that in our pressroom — 
and in our opinion is a model of workmanship.” 


[ NAME ON REQUEST ] 





Statistics Prove the Worth of 
Automatic Feeders 


To make your machinery investments intelligently you must classify, 
record and analyze costs, sales and profits in every department of your 
plant. 


Individual machine costs and sales records will best show where you 
need new machinery the most. It is a significant fact that those printers 
who have studied individual cylinder press costs and outputs are the 
biggest users of our automatic feeders. 


Gather your hand-fed cylinder press cost and output data—then write 
us regarding our demonstratiou of the combing pile feeder. Run the 
machine 30 days alongside hand feeding and compare the records. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY - 200 FirtTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Re-Loading Feeders, Inserting, Covering 
and Wire-Stitching Machines 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA * TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A few of the 

Chandler & Price 

presses constantly in 
operation at the Stationery 
Mfg. Co.’s plant, Chicago. 


The Stationery Mfg. Company 


Chicago, III. 


The large battery of Chandler & Price presses, part of which are 
equipped with automatic feeders, forms one of the most important 
units of equipment in this modern plant. 
These presses have been one of the largest factors making for the suc- 


cess of this plant, adapted as they are to its particular class of work. 


Write for book “The Profit in Printing.’’ 


Chandler: &! Price! 
O8 —=Presses tt GB 


The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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OUR/@) MEN 
UISiNE puso 
and our plant 


T= electrotypecraftsman who hasa position with Royal is fortu- 











nate. Nowhere in this country is there a plant so desirable from 
the expert workman’s point of view. Here he has everything 
in his favor. The finest class of work known to the industry challenges 
his skill at his trade. To help him do his best work he has the big Royal 
plant behind him, with every mechanical facility developed beyond 
comparison with other plants. Hygienic and sanitary conditions are 
the best, with individual lockers for all. Shower baths are provided 
in sufficient numbers to enable each man to wash up quickly and leave 
the building without the usual identifying marks of the industry. 
Does it not seem logical that electrotypes produced under such 
happy conditions should be better—much better than the average? 


Royal Electrotype 
Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Pat’d April 7, 1908 
Pat. Applied for 


Showing Gear Side 














The Really Simplified, Moderate Priced 
All-Around Money Making Cylinder Press 


























Takes a Sheet up to 24x 36 





Printing Surface 22x 35 





Size of Bed 26x 38 





ESIGNED especially to meet the great demand for a 

really economical, easily handled, high class, two-roller, 
fly-delivery two-revolution press that will turn out all kinds 
of commercial work, as well as handle publications, book work, etc.— in fact, it’s 
the “all-around” two-revolution. It is a marvel of smooth, quiet, easy running, 
registers perfectly and may be safely operated at a speed of 1800 impressions 
per hour without Air Springs and 2250 per hour when equipped with Air 
Springs. (It is sold both with and without Air Springs, at option of purchaser.) 


It has Rack-and-Screw and Table Distribution, Two Form Rollers, Impression 
Trip, Brake, and many other conveniences usually found only on presses costing a 
great deal more. In its low first cost, economical upkeep, superior product and 
low cost of operation it represents the best possible investment you can make. 





YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF TO SEND NOW FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND PRICES 





MANUFACTURED BY 


The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


Chicago, 124 S. Wells St. New York, 71 W. 23d St. 
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BABCOCK 


UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT 


The Shortest Endorsement Letter on Record 


A successful Advertising Printer using five OPTIMUS presses recently received this 
inquiry :— 








“Will you kindly tell us how you manage to print your half- 
tone work on bond paper on an ordinary cylinder press?” 


Below is a reproduction of his reply. 
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The Center Girt. yf 
» Shaft 'e th «box. The cylinder is lifted @ bring: Int oO} 


own. When the cylinder is on ffe impression, there 
~oe <t>2as the eccentric is turned pac’:the centre. 
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The catalogue from which this page was torn is unique, in that it is the only flat bed 
cylinder press catalogue issued, in which individual mechanical advantages are detailed. 


If you have a copy, read it; if not, write for one. 





Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed; THEY PRINT! 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 
New London, Conn. New York Office, 38 Park Row 
BARNHART BROS, & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents, London, E, C, 
MILLER & RICHARD, General Agents for Canada: Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba 











The demand for BABCOCK PRESSES is double that of any previous year 
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Ten Years in the Running 
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Ten Years in the Running 


UST ten years since the cylinder of the first 
Premier Press sent its visible impression out 
to the reading world. And it is running today 
—that first press—in Boston, December 11, 
1909, its natal day, and still doing efficient work. 







Each year has brought a number of refinements to the 
Premier; until today, with every modernity, an exem- 
plification of skilled mechanism, the Premier Press is 
acknowledged the most satisfying of all cylinder print- 
ing presses—the leader in its field. 






By sheer force of merit this position was won in a field 
supposedly preempted by competitive machines. It is 
more difficult to put a man out of a room than it is 
to keep him out. Yet this, too, the Premier Press has 
done, in ten short years. It has done more than that. 
It has given to the printer a fast-running press which 
prints, uniformly, every dot in the form; which delivers 
a product of maximum quality, every working day of 
the year, with a minimum of lost time and effort — 
thereby creating a substantial and continuous profit 
for the owner. 
















It is with cordial greetings that this ten-year-old sends 
its thanks and appreciation to all the printers of the 
world, who have made it possible for the Premier to say: 
‘Veni, vidi, vici!” 








Premier & Potter Printing Press Co. 


Incorporated 


33 West 42nd Street Aeolian Building, New York 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


‘88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40:42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 KentucKy A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719=721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 














AKE-READY on the Miehle is a 
straight line, defined as the shortest 
distance between two points. 


Between two jobs on a Miehle press the make-ready 
is a perfectly straight line; the utter convenience of 
the Miehle in this respect is so well known that it has 
become a byword. 


In the Miehle, everything favors the ease and quick- 
ness of make-ready and nothing, absolutely nothing, 
tends to thwart the efforts of the pressman. 


And, on the Miehle, when the job has once been 
made-ready, it stays made-ready. 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


. Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 


CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA., Commonwealth Trust Bldg. BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2840 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 411 Juanita Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 401 Williams Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING 
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Since the War 


we have made 


Marked Improvements 


in the 
Manufacture of Colors 


and above all in 


REDS 


Equal or surpass 
Pre-war Standards 


9 


Sigmund Ullman Company 
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A Bundle Every 
Ninety Seconds 


One workman, with the ma- 
chine illustrated, can bundle 
the output of eight or even 
ten folding machines. Such 
performance this machine 
will give day after day with 
an astonishing and gratifying 
regularity. No pulleys, no 
belts, no gears—absolutely 
nothing to get out of order. 
Folders, catalogues, books, 
signatures are quickly and 
uniformly compressed into 
compact and handy bundles. 
For complete information write for 


our folder, ‘‘ High Pressure 
Bundling Machines.’’ 


A FEW USERS 


Sears-Roebuck & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 

W. F. Hall Printing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. 
Saint Louis, Missouri 

Houghton Mifflin Company 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

International Text Book Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


AGENTS 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Inc... Marbridge Bldg... New York, N. Y. 
A-B. FREDR. WAGNER, . . Stockholm, Sweden. 
F. T. WIMBLE & CO., Ltd., 87 Clarence St., Sydney, Australia. 


BERRY MACHINE CO. 


503 North Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Edge 
Lasts Longer! 


Cutting Knives in the 
grinding room are not pro- 
ductive. Dowd Knives 


are never grinding room loafers. 
With the accurately proportioned 
bevel a keen cutting edge is easy to 
obtain. The high quality, scientifi- 
cally treated steel used makes for a 
lasting edge. An edge that retains 
its clean cutting qualities for a sur- 
prisingly long time. 

Your machine man knows Dowd Knives. 
Ask him. Possibly his grandfather used 
them too. Dowd Knives have been the 


better cutting knives for seventy years. 
They are better today than ever before. 





Dowd Knives increase production and 
improve product. They enable machine 
and operator to give the utmost in results. 
Operators like Dowd Knives. 


Buy them, use them — they are good tools 
for good workmen. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives since I&s 
Beloit, Wis. 
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WHAT YOU MAY EXPECT OF 
The Model “SB” Cleveland Folder 


EFFICIENCY RELIABILITY 
ACCURACY VERSATILITY 
ECONOMY SPEED 


WE HAVE A BOOK THAT EXPLAINS WHY 


THE CLEVELAND IS THE IDEAL FOLDING MACHINE 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 





TES : 
Se 


[HE [jeveranofeoine Macuine[a 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


AEOLIAN BUILDING, NEW YORK 532 SOUTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 1o1 MILK STREET, BOSTON 





The Manufacture and Sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and all Countries in 
the Eastern Hemisphere are controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited, Totonto, Ont.. Canada 
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10x15—Miuller Feeders—12x18 


—Increase Production 

—Register to Hair-Line 
»>——_ —Eliminate Finger-Marks «<< 
—Minimize Spoilage 
—Reduce Operating Cost 





The production obtained in one 
year from a hand-fed press, as 
compared with a Miller-fed 
press, always shows a loss of 
profit in excess of the cost of a 
Miller Feeder. 

With a Miller Feeder maximum 
profits are guaranteed, owing 
to its universally recognized 
superiority over hand feeding 
in economy, efficiency, register, 
production, reliability and 
durability. 

Millers will successfully and 
economically handle runs as low atiidhiats antiiiaiati iat iaiii: 
as 200 in all weights of stock 


—onion skin to heavy card- 
board —at double the speed of the slow and expensive method of 


hand feeding, with perfect register on all colorwork. 


Like Miller Saw-Trimmers They Pay 
Their Way Every Day 


The continued and increasing demand for Miller Machines—now in use in the smallest 
as well as in the largest plants—#is conclusive proof that they have made good. 














Write or wire for representative in your district. 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO. 


Factory and General Offices, Pittsburgh 


Permanent Branch Offices in 


CHICAGO 





DALLAS NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 









BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





ATLANTA 
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200 

page 
treatise 
71-4 X10 
Price $10.00 




















7 he Layout Chapter e4/one 
ts Porth $10 


060 


o WHE CHAPTER on “Design” 
S MENT describes a practical lay-out system in complete detail. 


in ComposInG Room MANAGE- 


3 It shows by the illustration of an actual job how the copy is 

prepared, how the layout is pasted up from the proofs, how 

illustrations are handled so that cuts will fit, in short, how a job can 
be set right the first time without “try lines” or experimenting. 


Think whatit would mean in yourshop 
tohaveevery jobofdisplay composition 
go through without a change marked 
on the first proof. How many times 
$10 would it mean to you never to re- 
setajob? How would itaffect your cost 
of production if “alterations” and “‘cor- 
rections” were absolutely prevented? 


These complete plans for a lay-out system are only 
one feature of the book Comrosinc Room Man- 
AGEMENT. It is the a¢tual report made for improv- 
ing the work of areal composing room and covers 
type supply, cost system, routing, lav-out produc- 
tionrecords, supervision, arrangement offloorspace, 
proofreading safeguards, wage payment plans and 
selling suggestions. You are welcome to put in prac- 
tice any of these plans you find suitable to your 
shop. Over $1000 was put into the investigation 
that backs the data in this book. You can have all 
this in convenient form for permanent reference for 
the price of a morning’s work of one of your com- 


positors. It is a big book 7 1/4 x 10 inches, 200 
type pages, charts, diagrams and tables all set in 
the way that you yourself would set them if you 
wanted to make a good job of presenting an intric- 
ate subject in a way to delight the reader with its 
clearness. It will pay you to take out your pen, fill 
in the coupon and mail right now before you turn 
over the page. Better do this at once before you be- 
come engrossed in the good things Editor Hillman 
is giving youinthismonth’s Inland Printer. Will you? 








| Dorr Kimsatt, Monrovia, Calif. | 


| ew send me a copy of Composinc Room | 


ManacementT for which I will pay $10 | 





| on delivery. 


Send to 











If the book doesn’t measure up to my expeétations it is under- 
stood I may return it after 10 days and receive back the $10. 
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“That’s the Best” 


Comparison brings this 
verdict for the F7na/ Base Sys- 
tem and emphasizes its value 
in the pressroom. 

The Final Base is but one 
item of ‘‘Some Wesel Pro- 
ducts.”’ 

Look them over, for we 
are in business to serve 
Printers, Photo-Engravers, 
Electrotypers and Stereo- 
typers with everything 
they require. 

Can more be said? Bear in 
mind, Wesel Service ts at your 
service in ANY Way We CaN serve 


F. Wesel Mig. Co. 


72-80 Cranberry Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


Some Wesel Products 


THE WESEL FINAL SysTeM OF BASES AND Hooks for holding printing- 
plates on printing-presses. The really best method extant. 

ELectric Proor-Presses for clear proofs and quick action, other 
styles also. 

ELECTRIC-WELDED CHASES, original with Wesel and never surpassed 
for accuracy and strength. 

GALLEYs, Brass RULE in its variety, and the numerous other mis- 
cellany for the Printing-Plant Equipment. 

LENSES, Prisms, CAMERAS, STANDS, ETCHING OUTFITS. 

BALL-BEARING Routers for flat or curved work and combined. 

AUTOMATIC DRILLING AND NAILING MACHINES. 

WESEL WASHINGTON HAND-PRESSES and the other needfuls for the 
Photo-Engraver. 

HyprAUvLic Presses for lead, wax, or combined processes, 2,000 tons 
and smaller. 

CASE-MAKING REQUISITES, DEPOSITING EQUIPMENTS complete in every 
detail. 

WESEL WATER-COOLED BACKING-UP APPARATUS. 

SHAVERS, TRIMMERS, BEVELERS, SAWS and all other necessaries for the 
Electrotype Foundry. 

MAatrrx-MAKING MACHINERY for wet or dry processes. 

PNEUMATIC DRYING TABLES, singly or in multiple, making uniform, 
sharp, clean-cut mats. 

FurRNACES, FLAT AND CURVED AuTO-LOCKING CaAsTING-BoxeEs, TAIL- 
CUTTERS, SHAVING-MACHINES and other accessories that go to 
make complete installations for the largest Newspaper, and for 
Job Stereotype Foundries. 


When writing, kindly mention this advertisement. 
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THE 
HARVARD 


CLASSICS 


ERR 


I| 


Bound In Fabrikoid 


It is eminently fitting that P. F. Collier and Son should select 
DU PONT FABRIKOID as the binding material for their Veritas 
edition of The Harvard Classics. 

Now, one of the finest editions of the world’s best literature is 
obtainable in the most serviceable of bindings. 

Other publishers and bookbinders will find in Fabrikoid a material 
that amply meets their binding requirements. 


To a marked saving in initial cost it adds many manufacturing economies and 
superior service qualities. May we tell you more about it ? 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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100% Plate Mounting and Registering System THE 


For Book, Catalogue, Color Process and Label Printing 


re 


6x8 EM HOOK 


Composing and Pressroom 
Equipment 
Morgan & Wilcox 
Patent Steel Furniture 
Iron Furniture Job Locks 
Slauson Cylinder Locks 
Rouse Paper Lifts 
Rouse Roller Cooling Fans 
Mashek Patent Form Trucks 
Latham Patent Form Racks 
Sheet Dividers Riebe Quoins 
Riebe Quoin Keys 
Riebe Adjustable Guides 
Steel Roller Racks 
Miller Saw Guards 
Gas Burners for Cylinder 
Presses 
All Makes of Used Register 


oe a ? Hooks and Bases 


LATHAM AUTOMATIC REGISTERING COMPANY 


608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 45 La Fayette Street, New York 
IT WILL PAY YOU to investigate Before You Buy. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 


Stitcher- 
Feeding 
Machine 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our 


former machines as Many in operation. 

pes : : | Any number of stitchers can be used. 
this is a new design. High speed. Easy adjustments. 
It will save you labor and floor space. 




















THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. R. SWART & CO., Eastern Agents, Marbridge Building, New York City, 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Canadian Agents, CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY CO., 
Toronto, Canada, 8 Bouverie St., London, E, C, 
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Boston Automatic 


Staple Binder 


Nor a makeshift, but a first-class, dependable 
oki: staple binder of which about eight thousand have 
Pedestal been sold. Capacity, three-sixteenths of an inch. 

Boston The equipment consists of flat and saddle table, re- 

Staple : : F 

Binder versible driver, foot treadle, and iron work tables. 
Uses fine round wire and turns out a quality of Work 
equaling the best wire stitching. Staples are paper 
covered and are used in this way to minimize waste 

BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS ARE MADE IN 


Insures | TWO STYLES FOR PEDESTAL AND BENCH OPERATION 
Perfect —— WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 


Stapling 
AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. 


General Selling Agent 

















SET IN PACKARD AND PACKARD BOLD 


Bakelite Micarta 


Gears and Pinions 


Reduce Maintenance Costs 


Bakelite Micarta Gears effect the minimum of wear on the mating gear 
and have a longer life than any other non-metallic gear. They are com- 
paratively noiseless and in many cases will outwear both castironand brass. 
These gears will not shrink, swell nor warp and are 
unaffected by oil. 
Bakelite Micarta Gears and Pinions have proved their 
efficiency and service-giving qualities in practically 
every industry. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Licensed Jobbers 


Birmingham, Ala., Moore-Handley Hdw. Co. 
Boston, Mass., Crofoot Gear Works 
Boston, Mass., Grant Gear Works 
Boston, Mass., Meisel Press Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Braun Machine Works 
Chicago, Ill., Albaugh-Dover Co. 
Chicago, Ill., Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 
Chicago, Ill., William Ganschow Co. Los Angeles, Cal., Johnson Fdy. & Mach. Co. 
Chicago, Ill., D. O. James Mfg. Co. Newark, N. J., Newark Gear & Machine Co. 
Chicago, Ill., W. A. Jones Fdy. & Machine Co, Philadelphia, Pa., Rodney Davis 
Baltimore, Md., Murrill & Keizer Co. aie I Pa., Earle Ge ear & Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, O., Cincinnati Gear Co. Pa., Philadelphia Gear Works. 
Cleveland, O., Horseburgh & Scott Co. Pittsburgh, Pa.. R. D. Nuttall Co. 
ELECTRIC Cleveland, O., The Van Dorn & Dutton Co. Pittsburgh, Pa., Pittsburgh Gear & Mach. Co. 
Detroit, Mich., Mich. Gear & Engineering Co. Pittsburgh, Pa.. The Simonds Mfg. Co. 
Elizabethport, 'N. J.,A. & F. Brown Co. St. Louis, Mo., Turley Gear & Machine Go. 
San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Tool & Gear Works 


: Seattle, Wash., Worburn Gear Works 
Syracuse, N. Y., Weeks-Hoffman Co. 
1S Worcester, Mass., Beacon Gear Shop 
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O offer such values monthly in the 
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Mill Price List, it is necessary that 
each Westvaco brand be made and 


Cih | sold in large tonnage. Besides being the 
C | largest manufacturers in the world of book 


papers, The West Virginia Pulp & Paper 

ill rice List Company supply from their own forests 

and mines a very large percentage of the 

raw materials necessary in the manufacture 
of their pulp and paper. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
















Ve lvo ae List should be your paper-buy- 
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THE WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 





The West Virginia Pulp and Pafer Co. 
are the Largest Manufacturers of Book 
Paper in the world. 


VEEN ENAMEL 
MARQUPIT® ENAMEL 


STERLING ENAMEL 


WESTV ACE) SEER 


for Sizes, Weights and Prices 


Our output of over 1000 tons daily of pulp 
and paper are factors indetermin ing the prices 
and qualities of these standardized papers. 


MINERCO BOND 
oo mecernerneeneenmnensneseonpremnonneana Ponape age - ee a rere 





BLUE 17 « 22-16 
CANARY 17 x 92-16. 





ORIGA WRITING 


CANARY 17 « 22-20 


WESTVACO INDEX BRISTOL _ 





BUFE 2514 » 30!,—-110 





2 BLUE 9535.5 SOMES) Gs 





___SALMON 95365 304-100 st 
WESTVACO POSTCARD 


CREAM 22 








Always return this folder to your files, and keep an extra copy of the 
MILL PRICE LIST enclosed with it. Extra sets of the sample sheets will 


be supplied by the following distributors: 


The Union Paper & Twine Company 
The Union Paper & Twine Company 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 


DETROIT . . 
CLEVELAND . 
CINCINNATI . 
PITTSBURGH . 
BOSTON. . . . 
PHILADELPHIA. . . 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
YORK, PA. . 
CHICAGO and ) 
NEW YORK j ° 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated 


R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


This insert is not a sample of any of the papers advertised 
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“Estimating” Worries 


When asked to give a price on 
a job of printing, turn to the 


RANKLIN 
PRINTING 


PRICE LIST 


Based on Nation-wide 
Costs of Production 














The selling prices are all figured out and over 
80% of commercial printing—and much special 
printing—can be priced without putting pencil 
to paper. 

The Franklin is the highest development of a 
Printing Price List up to this time, and is as great 
a help in SELLING PRINTING at right prices 
for the one-man shop as for the largest plant. 

“T am very much pleased with the 
Franklin Printing Price List. It is money 
well spent even for a one-man shop like 


mine.” — Henry B. HAtt, 817 Union St., 
Racine, Wis. 


Write Mr. Hall, or send for 
Selling Printing from a Price List 


as well as what other printers say, and full in- 
formation. 


FRANKLIN 
CLUB 


SALT LAKE CITY 
UTAH 


R.T. PORTE, Secretary 





Canadian Representatives: 
MOORE-TELFORD, Ltd., 
28-32 Temperance St., Toronto, Ont. 
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LABOR 
COSTS 


HE wages paid today to 
compositors make it abso- 
lutely necessary that their time 
be spent on productive work. 





THE THOMPSON TYPE, LEAD 
AND RULE CASTER 
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Type 5-Point to 48-Point 


Leads, Slugs and Rules any point size and any length 
Only Type Caster that can use Linotype 
and Intertype matrices 


Non-Distribution 


Eliminates costly non-produc- 
tive time and puts you in a 
position to compete to advan- 
tage not only in reducing costs 
but in helping you to raise your 
standard of quality by giving 
you new type for every job. 


Thompson Type Machine 
Company 


223 West Erie Street, Chicago, III. 
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MONITOR Multiplex 


Punching Machine 


It Is Important 
to Consider 


The ultimate investment in punching equipment 
when purchasing a Punching Machine. Don’t 
overlook the fact that the cost of the various 
style punching members you will eventually buy 
will far exceed the cost of the machine itself. 


The MONITOR is of heavy, rigid construction 
and will outlast any other. The punching mem- 
bers cost no more. Get the satisfaction and effi- 
ciency that comes from owning a Monitor. 


tl a titi tt — 4 


No Tools Required for Locking Punch Heads in Position. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
45 Lafayette Street 1143 Fulton Street 130 Pearl Street 


























Cline-Westin¢ghouse Motor Drive 
for Typesetting Machines 


Mr. A. J. Cline, 
of the Cline Electric & 
Mfg. Co. of Chicago and New 
York, said: ‘We can not afford 
to install equipment that does not repre- 
sent the best that can be obtained. The 
motor and control on typesetting and other 
machinery used in the printing trade must be 
simple in construction, reliable in operation and 
durable in service to come within this class. 
You ask about Westinghouse Motors. 
We know that Westinghouse Motors installed by 
us have these qualifications. More, we know 
that the Westinghouse Motors we use are the 
product of many years of experience in the 
designing and building of motors, for they 
meet the particular needs that this class 
of machines requires.” 
Write our nearest office for more informa- 
tion on these motors. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MFG.CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Sprague Electric 
CR-6133 Controller 





SPECIFY 


Sprague Electric CR-6133 
Controller 
if you want to get on an A. C. circuit 


Widest Range of Speed 


Plenty of Power at Starting 
Slow Make-Ready Speed 
Push-Button Control 


Controller brings press up smoothly to printing speed pre- 
determined by Foreman. Fast and slow speed obtainable 


from the PUSH-BUTTON STATIONS. 


The Controller that made operation 
of small rotary presses practicable 
on Alternating Current circuits. 


Write for Bulletins Nos. 242 and 48706. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 























REDUCOL 

















Neither a Dryer or a Non-Dryer 





Puts Your Inks in Proper Condition to Work Best on 
Different Kinds of Paper in All Kinds of Weather! 


HILE INDISCRIMINATE “DOPING” of 
inks should be avoided, it is impossible for an 
inkmaker to produce an ink that will work properly 
on all kinds of stock, in fact, even upon different 
lots of coated paper. The strength of the enamel 
varies on every lot of coated paper, and if “picking” 
is to be avoided, inks must be weakened to compen- 
sate for the weakness of the paper. 


The use of thin varnishes, oils and other prepara- 
tions containing vaseline for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing the “tack” from inks is a bad practice, as they 
cause the inks to “mottle” and half-tones to fill up. 
Besides, such mediums deaden the color of the ink 
and cause the printing to have a greasy appearance. 


A little REDUCOL will adapt ink to the stock without any 
bad effects. 


Price 60 Cents Per Pound 











Reducol 


Assists in making 
slip-sheeting un- 
necessary. 

Saves from 25 to 
50% in ink bills. 
Preserves the 
rollers. 


Assists in pre- 
venting offset. 


Eliminates much 
washing of half- 
tones during run. 
Makes half-tones 
and type and rule 
forms print 100% 
better. 


== Cees 











O INK CONCERN can make an ink that will 
give the same results in different temperatures 

and under different climatic conditions. All inks are 
more or less affected by climatic conditions. You may 
work an ink one day, when it is warm, with satisfac- 
tory results; the following day it may be much cooler, 
and the ink will not produce the same results. Further- 
more, the atmosphere may be dry one day and damp 
the next. Some inks dry too quickly on the presses; ink 
that is too heavy will pull the coating off the paper. 
A reducer is necessary to overcome these conditions, 
but ordinary methods of “doping” inks with light 
varnishes, oils and compounds containing vaseline 
create other difficulties equally as bad, if not worse. 
The safe medium for suiting ink to climatic conditions, as 
well as lo different classes and grades of paper, is REDUCOL. 


Special Prices in Large Quantities 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Branches : 


Trans portation Bldg., Chicago 


Neptune Bldg., New York City 
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Daily 
Reminders 


ig) ( HESE popular 
NATIONAL DIARIES 
fill a special need exist- 
ing in every office for a 
daily record, engagement 
book or reminder. They 
are made in many sizes, 
from the vest pocket to 
more convenient sizes for 
office use. Also made in 
loose leaf form, with 
flexible bindings of real 
leather, or practical, 
inexpensive bindings. 


NOW READY FOR cede | 


















































Scientifically planned, tested and constructed, all NATIONAL BLANK BOOKS are 
convenient, durable and up to date, with a scale of prices to suit every purchaser. 


Send for Loose-Leaf Folder, 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., Holyoke, Mass. 























The Best Recommendation Awarded 
Ideal Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers 


is the increasing patronage given them since 
the commencement of manufacturing, over 
seventy-five years ago. 


This fact spells but one thing SATISFACTION TO THE PRINTER. 


This achievement is worthy of every printer’s attention who wants to run a 
gummed paper, that will go through his press with the same ease and despatch 
as ungummed stock. 








GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT Insist on this Label. 


Remember the Name. 


GUMMED PAPER 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 
Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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SUPERIOR 





SGREAT WESTERN Gp 


1 SUPERTOR 


DINOTYPE METAL + 





Eternal Vigilance is the 
price of a High Standard 
of Quality in Type Metals 
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Our Laboratory where the GREAT WESTERN stand- 
ard of Quality in Type Metals was developed 
and is being maintained. 







CHICAGO 

















GREAT WESTERN 


TYPE 
METALS 














Our 


Covenant 
with You 


Experience, personal 
care and skill are em- 
bodied in every detail 
of the manufacture of 
SUPERIOR type 
metals. 





Every batch of type 
metal is tested in our 
modern, completely 
equipped laboratory. 
If it does not pass the 
tests it is rejected and 
given the treatment 
necessary to reach the 
high standards we 
have set for GREAT 
WESTERN SUPE- 
RIOR type metals. Our 
chemist is in effect 
your representative at 
our plant. He is alert 
to see that we keep our 
covenant with you — 
to give you the best 
in type metals that 
science and industry 
can deliver. 








Great Western Smelting & Refining Co. 


Home Office: Forty-First and Wallace Streets and Lowe Avenue 
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Standardized 
Composing - Room 
Equipment 


| 
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Made in flexible, interchangeable units capable of 
infinite combinations to fit even the most 
unusual requirements. 






This important basic plan of construction 
extends throughout the entire Hamilton 
line of equipment—making possible furni- 
ture “built to order” from regular stock, 
with all the advantage of quantity produc- 
tion and carefully worked out construction 
not possible otherwise. 


Consult your dealer about Hamilton Equipment to save 
time and space in your plant. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere. 








Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
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The Connecting, Links 


Between 


Paper-Mills and Presses 


And Between 


Presses and Finished Work 


= 
ot meee ~ 
SEYBOLD 


DAYTON and OSWEGO 
CUTTING MACHINES 


MADE IN SIZES 32 INCHES TO 112 INCHES 


Seybold and Oswego Cutters are cutting, daily thousands of tons of paper and 
cardboard, millions of printed sheets, carloads of tablets and writin}-paper, 
millions of magazines, books and pamphlets, billions of labels, countless quan- 
tities of celluloid, tin-foil, cloth and all kinds of material cut with a knife or die. 
Seybold and Oswego Cutters have been selected by the successful paper-mills, 
paper dealers, envelope manufacturers, printers, lithographers, bookbinders, 


boxmakers, textile workers and others as DEPENDABLE LINKS IN THE 
CHAIN OF PRODUCTION. 


When your work requires accuracy, speed, fine finish and increased quantity, address: 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Branches: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
PARIS LONDON STOCKHOLM and Principal World Cities 
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PRINTERS’ FURNITURE 


—————— — ail of the Better Quality 








HEN you buy printers’ furniture from the 
Kramer Factories you are guaranteed both 
superiority in design and quality of manufacture. 
Our furniture is all uniform—the very best. 


Kramer’s Unit Galley 
Storage Cabinet 


(as per illustration), K-212, is the ideal storage system. 
Capacity, go pressed steel galleys, 834’x 13” inside, with metal 
number plates. Size of cabinet, 4314” high, 34” long, 1414” 
deep. Price, in wood with steel angle runs and go galleys, 

$76.40; in steel (S-4000) with go galleys, $101.40. Olive green 
Wood. S-go0o, Steet, finish. Immediate delivery of either wood or steel. 



























Unit Galley Storage Cabinet K-212, 








Pictorial Review Co.’s 
Stupendous 
New Plant 


In addition to their present large quarters, 
the Pictorial Review will occupy the entire 
new building of twelve floors as a manu- 
facturing plant. The Kramer Woodwork- 
ing Co. has been awarded the contract 
to supply the complete furniture equip- 
ment, which was designed and is being 
manufactured especially to meet their 
requirements. The work of designing and 
preparing floor plans was made by the 
Kramer engineering department. Other 
extensive contracts of a similar nature just 
secured are the Holmes Press, Philadel- 
phia; the Chilton Co., Philadelphia; 
the Edward Stern Co., Philadelphia; the 
Berkeley Press, New York City; the 
Hibbert Printing Co., Trenton, N. J. 








Illustration shows present twelve-story building of 
Pictorial Review Co., with large addition under con- 
struction, at Seventh Avenue and 3oth Street, New 
York City, to be equipped with Kramer’s Furniture. 


KRAMER WOODWORKING CO. 


FOURTH AND LEHIGH AVENUE = “Since'tve7" PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Better Profits—Better Printing 
with 


Colt's Armory Presses 


RINTERS who have 
p STANDARDIZED on Colt’s 
Armory Presses get 
highest prices for work, and 
best of all, they get free ad- 
vertising—best advertising— 
the satisfaction of customers 
whose jobs have been done Byxé® 
on Colt’s Armory Presses. 


Ask the printer who 
uses them for every 
job from letter-heads 
to street car cards. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS CO. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The 
Beck Engraving 


Company 
of Philadelphia 


Are enabled to accomplish unusual 
results by using 


Carmichael 


Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


for Cylinders, Platens and 
all Hard Packing Presses 


The following letter from them gives their 
opinion of this time and labor saving product: 


You will probably be interested to know that the blankets 
we bought from you about six months ago as an experiment 
on two of our two-color presses have turned out very satis- 
factorily. 

We have the two presses running night and day on a four- 
color job that is issued weekly, and in order to get this out on 
time and to keep up to our schedule it is necessary to cut the 
make-ready to a minimum. 

Our make-ready on these 5-0 Miehle Presses that are 
printing the full-size sheet of 65 inches has averaged about 10 
hours. When I say ‘ make-ready ’ I mean the changing and 
registering of 16 plates on each color and the make-ready 
on two cylinders, as well as the necessary setting on feeder 
and press. 

I don’t mean to say that your blanket does all the work, 
but it certainly has been a big help to us in cutting the make- 
ready time to a minimum. This work is 120-line process 
plate, printed on an English finish stock. I am sending you 
a copy of the last edition and will be glad to send you a few 
extra copies at any time they might be of use to you. 


Sincerely yours, 
THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY, 


(Signed) H. T. SORENSEN, 
General Manager. 


This unreserved endorsement of our blankets 
from a concern as prominent as the Beck En- 
graving Co. is but significant of the value of 
Carmichael Relief Blankets. 


These blankets effect a saving of from % to 
¥% in make-ready and increase production for 
many other reasons. Full details are given in 
our new booklet just off the press. Your copy 
is free for the asking. 


Write for our new booklet now. 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


San Francisco Office: 771 Mills Building 























Which Do You Use 
5) 


When you get a job of blank work, 
do you search all over your plant for quads, 
spaces and rule —or do you use the more eco- 
nomical, time-saving, money-making method 
of casting up the job on the machine ? 


With the continued rise in the cost of 
labor and material you cannot afford to use 
the old, antiquated way of producing blank 
work when the time-tried, material-saving, 
money-making Matrix Ruled Form system is 
within your easy reach. 


The Matrix Ruled Form system offers 
to every printer a means of producing rule 
and blank work quickly, economically and 
with less material —it saves time—and time 
is money nowadays — saves labor, saves ma- 
terial, saves sorely tried patience of the printer 
who spends half the day looking for spacing 
material. 


You can now accept those blank and 
ruled forms you have allowed someone else to 
get — you can do the work on your machine 
in one-third to one-half the time necessary to 
produce it the old hand-set way. 


The Matrix Ruled Form system is not 
an experiment, it is a proven success —its use 
by many satisfied users is a certificate of 
proven ability to produce blank work at a 
great saving in time and labor. 


The cost is small—the results are 
large. Write for interesting folder and testi- 
monials of what users are saying about the 
Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular system—it’s 
convincing — conclusive proof that what we 
claim is true. The folder is free— get yours. 






Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. 


Touraine Building 


Fort Worth, Texas 
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A Grip of Strength 


that’s 


N UIE 


but with a marvelous flexibility which 
permits the careful printer to use it 
on the most exacting jobs. 





A CLEAN, SANITARY, STANDARDIZED 
TABBING COMPOUND—ALWAYS READY 
FOR INSTANT USE, working the same 
in any climate, NUREX belongs to 
that class of high grade materials which 
make for a better printing product. 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 
No Heating Cost. It’s Applied Cold. 


The high quality of NUREX is reflected by these 
prominent concerns who are prepared 
to supply you: 


ATLANTA, GA Sloan Paper Co. 
Boston, MRSC Ie rere eee ere Carter Rice Paper Co. 
BiRMING NM 6s conc eaio te cisccta arc arciercieeye oid City Paper Co. 
PE ANN os oa evans ccna erate owen Whitaker Paper Co. 
BurFato, N. Y The Alling Cory Co. 
CENCE! 0 a ee eine neIr ry on Ar JW Butler: Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CINCINNATI, MBEEO so ocsiee Sicaias eielewseiavs The Chatfield & Woods Paper Co. 
CoLumBus, O10 The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Cotumstia, S. C The R. L. Bryan Co. 
Cuar.orrte, N. C Western Newspaper Union. 
Detroit, Micu Butler-Detroit Paper Co. 
Dayton, OHIO.... ....The Keogh & Rike Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO.... ‘The Carter Rice, Carpenter Co. 


DSTO LN Ie nen are ae gee Southw estern Paper Co. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu i —_ Michigan Paper Co. 
Houston, Texas. Raia cit aan tee . Southwestern Paper Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, F 7 Se nae Boe Antietam Paper Co. 
Kansas City, LS eae .. Missouri Interstate Paper Co. 
Los ANGELES, ROA oso sca) scccave cleecweteis atesanitiee ra accreted Sierra Paper Co. 
LoulIsvILLE, Ky Louisville Paper Co. 
LittLe Rock, ARK i 


Lincotn, NEBR Western a Union. 


Mempuis, TENN Tayloe Paper Co. 
DRE ME 668 280) < eid na eeigwie's Bae eewee Standard Paper Co. 
TCI TN PR Wa 6.55 Sin bunds a iclaeiarars nies stead oer J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
DE III 6 oot cccvnivncedudescdoinay suman Clements Paper Co. 
PT IMR oii k es wince dn aw nadwaw amend E. C. Palmer Paper Co. 
Omana, NEBR. Western Newspaper Union. 
Garret Buchanan Paper Co. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
J. W. P. McFall Paper Co. 

Endicott Paper Co. 

.. The Alling Cory Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Prrrspu RGH, Pa 


RIcHMOND, VA.. ss Richmond Paper Co 
St. Joun, N.B., y hofield Paper Co., Ltd. 


Str. Louis, Mo "Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
) W right, Barrett, Stillwell Co. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union. 
SEATTLE, WASH Mutual Paper Co. 
The Paper House of New England. 


Satt Lake City, UTaAn 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
ToLepo, Oxn10 The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Troy, N. Y Troy Paper Co. 


We FI aa v ceicencnsnncatavebsnnones B. F. Bond Paper Co. 


The Lee Hardware Co. 


Salina, Kans. 











The Central Ohio Paper Co. 


Western Newspaper Union. 





For the Small Work 


Economically and Quickly Done— 
THE PEARL PRESS 


Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to ‘‘kick.” 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 

3. Durability. — Will last a lifetime with proper care in 
oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
bad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 

4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 
mercial work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 


5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 
is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 


6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 
FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CoO. 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 
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You Will Eventually Install 


“THE BABY” CYLINDER 


the rapid, semi-automatic jobber that is replacing the anti- 
quated platen press in hundreds of progressive printing plants. 


Compare 


THE “BABY” CYLINDER 
SPEEDY: Can be fed at 4800 sheets an 


hour by even a boy or girl. 


HIGH QUALITY: Unexcelled ink dis- 


tribution. 


SAVES: In feeder hire, floor space, 


etc. 


BIG PROFITS: Makes more money on 


every job run. 





THE OBSOLETE PLATEN 
SLOW: 1200 impressions per hour a good 


output. 

LOW QUALITY: Due to antiquated 
mechanical principles. 

LOSES: In every way. Low earnings for 
feeders. 

LITTLE PROFITS: | Snail-slow methods 


reduce profits. 


Send today for descriptive “BABY” CYLINDER Booklet 


THE FASTPRESS COMPANY 


2638-2640 Park Avenue, New York City 


CABLE ADDRESS: AUTOPRESS 





PHONES: MELROSE 362-363 
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Behind the World of Finance 


OLID nuggets of value are found in business life today 
made of things other than gold. 


Keen business men are coming 
more and more to realize how im- 
portant to their success is the use 
of high quality paper — of rich ap- 
pearing bond with its aristocratic 
“crackle”; of tough, sturdy ledger 
which takes the ink smoothly with- 
out “sputtering.” 


The Parsons Paper Company has 
been making good paper for sixty- 
six years. Its foundations were laid 
in the mortar of integrity. It early 
dedicated itself to the production 
of better paper. Now “ordinary” 
paper is far better than it was in 
those days before the Civil War; 


and Parsons still continues better 
than “ordinary.” 


The years of conscientious study 
and experience have borne fruit in 
those peculiar qualities which give 
Parsons Papers recognized superi- 
ority in the field of bonds and 
ledgers. 


In demand by men who know 
paper. On that next order—remem- 
ber “Parsons Defendum Ledger for 
Good Business.” 


Write us for the name of Distrib- 
utor nearest you who will supply 
you promptly with Parsons Paper. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


PARSONS 


Defendum Ledge 


or Good J3usiness~ 

















Special Offering 
CITIES FUEL & POWER COMPANY 


Three-Year Sinking Fund, 6% Secured Notes 


Guaranteed as to Principal, Interest and Sinking Fund Payments by endorsement by the 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dated November 1, 1919. Maturing November 1, 1922. 


The notes are part of a total issue of $7,500,000 and are secured by deposit with the Trustee of $13,400,000 
principal amount of bonds and notes together with the capital stocks of six operating companies. Total 
annual earnings accruing to securities pledged amounts to $1,127,544, or over two and one-half times the 
annual interest charges on this issue of notes, which amounts to only $450,000. 


The Sinking Fund requires the retirement each month, beginning May 1, 1920, of 1% of the principal 
amount of these notes outstanding. 


Net earnings of the Cities Service Company, the guarantor corporation, whose 
stock is quoted at over $430 per share, were over $21,000,000 for the year 1918. 


Price 96 and interest to yield 7.30°%. Special circular will be sent if requested. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Dearborn and Madison Streets, CHICAGO 
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HIS benzine can has been on the 

market twenty-five years, and is 

still going strong. It is now made 

entirely of brass with all earmarks 

of good workmanship. In daily use 

in thousands of factories, tailor 

shops and many other industries 

~~ see... mM  —swhere a handy and well made 


Pints, $1.35 se benzine container is required. 
Quarts, 1.60 
IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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GOING UP 


‘*When everybody’s wages have been boosted 
And the workers get the wages that they ask; 
When, whatever you are doing — baking, plumbing, printing, stewing — 
What you get is nicely suited to your task, 
Every lad that’s paid a little less than you are 
Will complain that he is worsted in the game. 
Wages may be readjusted till the whole darn world is busted, 
But the same old rows will happen just the same.’’ 


James J. Montague, thus hits, in his humorous way at a tendency of the day in every kind of work. The 
poet might have added that as all the material going into the production of the best printing ink is going 
up that the price of printing ink must necessarily advance. 

The chemists in our laboratories are not only improving our standard inks and making inks for new pur- 
poses but they are discovering much needed new colors. Two of the latest discoveries are a scarlet and 
a permanent red. Both of these new colors are being introduced into our lithographic and printing inks, 
though they are most valuable for label printing. 


Please write our nearest office and send samples of the paper stock you are going to print on. You can save time and 
money by getting ink to fit the paper and this service we furnish without charge. 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


New York Offices, 605 to 611 West 129th Street 


PHILADELPHIA NEW ORLEANS 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG 








CHICAGO BOSTON BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS CLEVELAND TORONTO 












































FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES | = 


Hartford & National Presses 























Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling ac fillies Gideadicees 
Houses of the AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS COMPANY Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
THE NEWEST LINE Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR Lee TwoRevolution Press 
Type, Borders & Ornaments 
PRINTING PLANTS Metal Leads & Slugs 
ARE TIMESAVERS Brass Rule & Metal Furniture 


e Numbering Machines 
American Type FoundersCo, | sss 


LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 








BOSTON RICHMOND CLEVELAND _ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK ATLANTA DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO Galleys, Brass and Steel 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 





MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 
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Production and Profit Increase! 


Pay-roll expense, Rent expense, and 
investment decrease for the printer 
é who specializes and places 
| i eye 5 his shop beyond competi- 
a an aw 4p tion by the installation of 

) we 

fat Uj Meisel Presses 

The Printer who owns a 
MEISEL PRESS can do 
work at a good profit, which 
is economically impossible 
on ordinary machines. For 
an adjustable rotary type, 
MEISEL PRESS places 
the owner in a class by himself, outside the reach of his competitors. 





Full particulars on request to 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY ” veston, mass. 

















‘ NELSON 
How quickly and saeniin Model No. 3 


can you set your punching 
machine dies? 


Are you interested in cutting down your pro- 

duction costs? Then this new model Nelson 

Punching Machine should command your best 

attention. It has many new features not seen 

on competitive models. For instance, it is so 

designed that dies are set with greatest simplicity and speed—a 
feature which saves enough time to quickly pay for the entire 
equipment. 





Dies are Indestructible 


It is impossible to chip or mar new NELSON dies. They are made on the sub- 
press principle, so that punch and die must always retain the same relation one to 
the other. These dies are built to stand severest strains—it is almost impossible to 
damage them and you here save considerable upkeep cost. 

When purchasing punching equipment remember that the NELSON is built to set 
dies quickly and accurately, to punch rigidly, speedily and with economy of power. 


May we send you complete description of this cost-cutter and labor-saver ? 


C.RAWA.NELSON 


190 North State Street Chicago, Illinois 
AND ALL HOUSES or 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 
NORMAN F. HALL CO., San Francisco 
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A Pressroom Asset 


Oak Leaf Overlay Outfit 


AK LEAF OVERLAY PAPER is 
simple to operate, can be used by any 
Pressman and will improve even the 
best halftone printing. Used in the largest 
Printing and Publishing plants in America. 
Process of manufacture amalgamated with 
that of M-B Overlay Company, Ltd., 


Toronto, Canada, January 15, 1919 
Process patented 


Write today for prices and full particulars 
A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
































REGISTER HOOKS 
and BASES 


Choice of the largest, most progressive and most 
prosperous color printers for reasons of efficiency, 
economy and durability. 
You should investigate them before determining 
upon any plate-mounting system. 

Numerous other efficient utilities 


made by Rouse provide short cuts 
to profit in the printing business. 


Send for circulars, 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


2214 Ward St., Chicago 
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It is a pleasure 
to use the 


Potter 
Proof Press, 


the results are so 
satisfactory, 

the operation is 
SO easy, 

the press is so 
simple. 










Proofs show up clean and strong and uniform, the clear 
proofs you want for proofreading, the clean proofs you like 
to send the author, and the telltale proofs which detect bad 
letters, etc. 

Requiring less effort and fewer motions, the Potter is 
easy on the operator and wins his approval. 

With the fewest number of necessary parts and all stand- 
ardized and strengthened through ten years’ experience, 
and with many improvements suggested by practical use, 
the Potter is simple, durable, convenient and adapted to 
every requirement of composing rooms. 

Over 2,500 in use; ask any man who owns one; he 
knows and will tell. 


Hacker Manufacturing Company 
312 North May Street Chicago 
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POINTS 


CAREFULLY selected paper stock. 
EXTRA QUALITY ADHESIVE, thickly 
and evenly distributed. 

SUPERIOR PRINTING SURFACE. 
DOES NOT STICK or curl in the 


presses. 


IN MOISTURE-PROOF PACKAGES. 











Send today for samples. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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ROLL- 
FEED 








Among the Best is our 
KIDDER 4bis#40e ROTARY PRESS 


You cannot afford to be without it for your wrapping 
paper work, as it can print at a speed of 6000 impressions 

per hour to perfect register, in from one to threecolors,and | 
deliver 72 different lengths of sheets. Any kind of stock— 
manilla, craft, parchment, grease proof, onion skin or glas- 
sine. We have satisfied users of this type of Kidder Press 
all over the country and it will pay you to investigate it. 


KIDDER PRESS CO., DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway 
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445 King St. West, TORONTO, CANADA 



























































No grimy, roily 
water for thenv 


We gave the artist this quotation, “No grimy, roily water for them,” 
taken from Elbert Hubbard’s new book recounting his recent little 
journey through Parchment. The artist’s first conception was that we 
drank the water — but Bert found out that the pure sparkling stuff tests 


great! And is blown from fourteen wells by a hurricane of compressed 


air for paper making purposes. 


Drop us a line for this book today, “A Further Palaver on Paper,” and 
we will send you a copy as soon as we can. 


**World’s Model Paper Mill.’’ Makers of Bond and Waxed Paper and Vegetable Parchment. 






Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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This is the j \ He made the 


Man who put | Cost of an 
the $ $ in ) | Embossing job 


Commercia] | | less than a 
Embo$$ing! ) Second Color!! 


come 


WALTER J. ELLIS 


(Originator and Patentee) 


THE ELLIS “MEW METHOD” EMBO$$ING (patented) has been on the 
Market for the past two years in the Mid-West and in the East—some hundreds 
have been installed and are giving every satisfaction. Write for “What they say”. 


This Method has been reviewed by the leading Trade Journals, and by the 
Members of the U. T. A at their Convention in New York, receiving their "O. K." 
as a practical means of reducing cost and opening up a new Avenue of Effects for 
the “live” job Printer. 


Mr. Walter J. Ellis is personally making a Tour thru the Western States to open 
up that territory, and all interested should seize the opportunity to have the Method 
explained and Installed by the Originator himself when he is in their District. 
Agents are needed for the West. 


To save time, Address him: ©/9 Richmond Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 
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The Ellis “New Method’? Embo$$ing 
Is a Substitute for a Second Color 
Cost less—Worth double—Gets it. 


IT IS DONE ON A LIGHT PRESS, WITH 
NO METAL! NO ACIDS!! NO POWDER!!! 


Present Price $150.00, cash or terms. 


THE ELLIS “NEW METHOD” EMBO$$ING CO. 
140 West 38th Street, New York. Phone. Greeley 3047 
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OR LENGRAVING 


EERE 


DURING 1919 


_ With its unprecedented demands and its many trying con- 
ditions, the Crescent Engraving Company has faithfully main- 
tained the high quality of Crescent products and the effective 
helpfulness of Crescent Service. 


This concern has met every situation with a view, not alone 
of taking care of the present, but of providing for the future. 


Adequate expansions and additions have been made to its 
department facilities. It has reached out far and wide for a 
greater organization of skilled artisans capable of doing things 
the Crescent way. 


Thus it is that this institution will enter upon the New Year 
prepared to take care of your greater needs for Designing, 
Engraving and Electrotyping in a prompt and satisfying manner. 


If you are not yet familiar with Crescent Service we invite 
you to take advantage of our facilities for serving you well. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING COMPANY 
DESIGNING , ILLUSTRATING. PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
STEEL.NICKEL €& COPPER FACED ELECTROTYPING 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








N-0-S Compound does away with the necessity of slip-sheeting, Why not try it? 


JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


FOR 
THREE-QUARTERS 
OF A CENTURY — 
QUALITY, UNIFORMITY, 
SUPERIORITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


ies SY 

FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES, NEWARK, N.J. 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK:CHICAGO- CLEVELAND 

Our goods can also be obtained from 
printers’ suppliers everywhere 

Densanensuenncescscesenanncensnnessnascensnen 


“First Aid Hints to Printers.” Ourlittle booklet justissued is yours if you’ll only ask for it. 














Chapman Electric Neutralizer 
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PREVENTS OFFSET 
SAVES TIME 
SAVES PAPER 
SAVES MONEY 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK—38 Park Row BOSTON—220 Devonshire St. CHICAGO—Fisher Bld3. 


SOME OF THE USERS 


American Book Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

American Colorotype Co., Chicago, Ill. . , . 
Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co., St. Louis, Mo. . 
Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio : 
Curran, Con. P., Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. . 
Donohue, M. A., & Co., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Donnelley, R- R., & Sons Co., Chicago, Iil. 
Excelsior Prtg. Co., Chicago, Ill. F ‘ 

Goes Litho. Co., Chicago, Ill. . # 

Hall, W. F., Printing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Henneberry Co., Chicago, Ill. . e : 
Homestead Co., The, Des Moines, Iowa 
Kenfield-Leach Co., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Kimball-Storer Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
McCaskey Register Co., Alliance, Ohio . 
Metropolitan Syndicate Press, Chicago, Ill. 
Murphy, Thomas D., Co., Red Oak, Iowa 
National Prtg. & Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Poole Bros.,Chicago,Il. . . . .« 

Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Regensteiner Colortype Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Rotary Gravure Press, San Francisco, Cal. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. a ‘ 
Successful Farming Pub. Co., Des Moines, Iowa . 
Transo Envelope Co., Chicago, Ill. . aes 

U. S. Printing & Litho Co., Cincinnati, Ohio . 
Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. . 

Wells & Co., Chicago i aa 

West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. . ._. 
Western Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Woodward & Tiernan Print. Co., St. Louis, Mo. . 


AND THOUSANDS OF OTHERS 
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B NeverToo Late to Use | 


“Fibrous” Rollers 


Order them for your Holiday Printing 
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HEN making your plans for produc- 

ing, printed matter for the holiday 
season, do not overlook the necessity of equip- 
ping your presses with seasonable Rollers. 
They will prove a mighty 00d investment, 
as this class of work is mostly fine color 
printing, and hard, partly worn, unseasonable 
Rollers will not give a perfect distribution 
of ink. Rollers cast now are pliable and resil- 
ient, and will give splendid service through- 
out the coldest winter weather. 


Send to the address 


nearest you. 


BINGHAM BROS. CO. 


(Founded 1849) 


New York (Main Office), 406 Pearl Street 
Philadelphia . 521 Cherry Street 
Rochester . 89 Mortimer Street 
Baltimore . . 131 Colvin Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY 
East 12th Street and Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Che A-to-Z of the Christmas Spirit 


Compiled by Warwich James Price 


“A nd well our Christian sires of old 


Loved when its course had roll’d, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all its hospitable train. — Walter Scott. 


ring the green bay, 
There shall be mirth today! 
Old jocund mirth 
To crown the Christmas hearth ! — Scollard. 


all a truce then, to our labors, 
Let us feast with friends and neighbors, 
And be merry as the custom of our caste. — Kipling. 


ay of all days to the whole world dear, 
Crowned with the promise of Hope and Cheer, 
The gladdest day of the year is here. — Treadwell. 


—_—— ought to carry himself at this holiday season 
as an orange tree would if it could walk in the 
garden, swinging perfume from every little censer. 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 


ixed to no spot is happiness sincere, 
*Tis nowhere to be found, or everywhere ; 
*Tis never to be bought, but always free. — Pope. 


ood humor is the oil and wine of merry meeting, 

and there’s no jovial companionship equal to that 
where the jokes are rather small and the laughter 
splendidly large. — Washington Irving. 


“I ang sorrow! Care will kill a cat, 
And therefore let’s be merry. — George Wither. 


have thought of Christmas time, apart from the 
veneration due its sacred name and origin, if 
anything belonging to it can be apart from that, asa 
good time, a kind, forgiving, charitable time. 
— Charles Dickens. 


oy and plenty in the cottage, 
Peace and feasting in the hall; 
And the voices of the children 
Ring out clear above it all. — Old Carol. 


NR indness has resistless charms, 
All things else but meekly move. 
— Earl of Rochester 


=f et us never forget that an act of goodness is of 

itself an act of happiness. No reward coming 

after the event can compare with the sweet reward 
that went with it. — Maurice Maeterlinck. 


any kinds of fruit grow on the tree of life, but 

none so sweet as friendship; as with the orange 
tree, its blossoms and fruit appear at the same time, 
full of refreshment for sense and for soul. — Larcom. 


o matter what 
You have or have not, 
This is no time for folk to feel blue; 
Cheer somebody up and that will cheer you. 
— W. J. Lampton. 


h blessed day, which giv’st the eternal lie 
To self, and sense, and all the brute within. 
— Charles Kingsley. 


““ire-eminently is Christmas a feast of the ab- 


sent, a Festival of the Far-Away, for the most 
prosperous ingathering of beloved faces about 
the fire can include but a small number of those 
we fain would have there. — Richard Le Gallienne. 


uite the time for smiles and play, 
And yet withal a day 

For thoughtful deeds and good 

Of brotherhood. — John Kendrick Bangs. 


ing out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 
— Alfred Tennyson. 


o shall we learn to understand 
he simple faith of shepherds then, 
And clasping kindly hand in hand 
Sing, “ Peace on earth, good will to men!” 
— James Russell Lowell. 


hey’s a feel in the Christmas air goes right 
To the spot where a man lives at; 
It gives a feller a appetite — 
There ain’t no doubt about that. 
— James Whitcomb Riley. 


nvexed with thoughts of want which may betide, 
Or for tomorrow’s dinner to provide, 
This night, at least, with me forget your cares. 
— John Dryden. 


isions of very heavy meals arise 

That tend to make your organism shiver ; 
Roast beef that irks, and pies that agonize 
The liver. — Owen Seaman. 


o shuts his hand has lost his gold; 
Who opens it hath it twice told. 
— George Herbert. 


mas is a time for the consideration of a bit of 
the unfinished business of the world. 


— Samuel McCord Crothers. 


on pale moon serene 
Looked down among the lowing kine 
On Mary and the Nazarene. — John Masefield. 
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THE INFANCY OF WOOD TYPE WEST OF THE 
ALLEGHENIES 


BY ED H. HAUENSTEIN 


HE only man left to tell, first- 
hand, the story of the first wood- 
type factory operated west of the 
Allegheny Mountains is Capt. 
James B. Taylor, seventy-eight 
years old, who for more than 
fifty years has practiced law 
in the city of Wooster, Ohio. 
The factory was located in the 

town of Fredericksburg, Wayne County, Ohio, a few 
miles southeast of Wooster. John McNulty, who died 
recently in the Wayne County infirmary, was also 
one of the original employees in the Fredericksburg 
factory. 

“Tn the later forties, William T. Day and Samuel 
D. Day, two Yankees from Connecticut,” Captain 
Taylor recounts, “who had been employed in a wood- 
type manufactory in that State, came over the moun- 
tains, and because of their friendship for Charles P. 
Tenant, an old Irish school-teacher, located in Fred- 
ericksburg, and in a small way began the manufacture 
of wood type, their only machinery being a cut-off 
saw, a planer, and a revolving power-burr, all propelled 
by the power of a single blind horse. 

“The wood used for the smaller type was apple, 
and some dogwood, or other close grain of like kind. 
The medium-sized type, and up to type six to eight 
inches in height, was fashioned chiefly from hard 
maple. The letters were formed on the end of the 
grain. Some large display-type was made from cherry, 
the letters running with the grain. I remember some 
of these pieces, which were made for large show-bills. 

“After the letter was roughly formed by the crude 
machinery, the trimming, surfacing, etc., was done by 

3-4 


hand, and it was in this particular part of the work 
that William T. Day was an expert. 

“After the Days had established their little business, 
a man by the name of Isaac Merritt came to this part 
of Ohio, accompanied by his wife and eight-year-old 
son. They were traveling with a Punch and Judy 
show, but Merritt, for some reason or other, remained 
at Fredericksburg and became interested in the town’s 
only manufacturing plant. Being of an inventive 
turn of mind, he constructed some improved machinery 
to suit the needs of the Days. This increased the 
plant’s capacity materially. My recollection leads me 
to believe that Merritt never became a partner in the 
business, but was employed as sales distributor, the 
method of shipment being by a one-horse wagon. 

“Along in the early fifties Merritt started on a 
trip with a load of type, the result of many weeks of 
work. His employers had expected him to be gone 
for some months, but it was several years before they 
heard from him again. Merritt, in the meantime, had 
completed the construction of a machine he started to 
make at Fredericksburg, the device being designed to 
sew. He also divulged that his name was not Isaac 
Merritt, but Isaac Merritt Singer, now known to the 
world as the patentee of the Singer sewing-machine. 

“Singer did not return to Fredericksburg, but to 
his credit it should be recorded that later on he fully 
made up to the Days all of their loss by reason of his 
excursion, and he no doubt used the money received 
from the sale of their type, horse and wagon to further 
his invention. 

“By the year 1855 the Days had improved their 
machinery and put up a building at Fredericksburg, 
which still stands, and where they employed from 
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twenty-five to thirty men constantly in the manu- 
facture of wood type. Most of the wood type used 
west of the Alleghenies up to this time came from the 
Day factory, and some few samples of it are still to be 
found in scattered print-shops the histories of which 
date back to the pre-Civil War period. I saw some 
myself a few days ago that was found in a printing- 
office at Ashland, Ohio, and which has been placed in 
the public museum in Wooster. 

“Late in the year 1855 there was a combination 
among the employees of the Day factory for an increase 
of wages, which brought about an actual strike, with a 
threat that unless the increase was granted the 
strikers would start a rival factory. A third Day 
brother, James, had meanwhile become a member of 
the firm. He was a stalwart, big-fisted fellow with 
plenty of nerve, and he had been placed directly in 
charge of the working force. He fixed a day and hour 
at which time he announced that all employees not at 
work would be discharged. The men did not return, 
and the shop was closed. 

“William T. Day, sensing from the start of the 
strike that there would be no compromise, had gone to 
Columbus and arranged with authorities at the peni- 
tentiary to open a wood-type factory within the walls 
of the prison, to be operated by convict labor. The 
Fredericksburg plant was at once removed to Colum- 
bus, some experts who had not struck being given 
positions as foremen. 

“Of the strikers, Edwin Ferry, an expert trimmer 


and wood-engraver, his brother, Thomas Ferry, John 
McNulty and M. S. Richards made good their threat 
and embarked in the business at another location in 
Fredericksburg. The men had ability as workmen, 
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but were unable to compete with the Days and their 
convict workmen. The bursting of a mill-dam on Salt 
Creek, above Fredericksburg, caused a flood that 
washed away their factory at a time when bankruptcy 
was threatening. No further effort to make wood 
type in Fredericksburg was undertaken. 

“My personal work at the factory was as a packer, 
which meant that I was to pick out the correct number 
of letters constituting a font and pack the different 
fonts into a compact parcel. Each letter, before being 
packed, was carefully lubricated with linseed-oil, and 
fine tissue-paper was placed over the face, each font 
being then packed separately and wrapped with 
heavier paper. I started to work on evenings and Sat- 
urdays when I was ten years of age. I continued with 
the Days until they removed to Columbus, but never 
worked in the plant of the strikers. After the Day 
plant went to Columbus the building in which it had 
been housed was transformed into an academy. I 
attended school there, later going to Westminster 
College at New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, where, a 
short time ago, I attended the commencement exercises, 
the fifty-eighth held since I received my diploma in 
1861.” 

The plant of the Days at the Ohio penitentiary 
was destroyed by fire at a period when metal type had 
made its appearance, and the difficulty of weight of 
solid metal had been largely overcome. The Days, 
therefore, although they were still doing a flourishing 
business, went into other lines of endeavor. 

William T. Day and Singer, while residing in 
Fredericksburg, both went to school to Mrs. Rebecca 
Rayl, who later became the wife of President Finney, 
of Oberlin College. 








IT is an undoubted truth that 

su the less one has to do the less 

time one finds to do itin. One 

yawns, one procrastinates, one 

1 can do it when one will, and, 

therefore, one seldom does it at all; whereas 

those who have a reat deal of business must, 

to use a vulgar expression, buckle to it—and 
then they always find time to do it in. 


CHESTERFIELD. 
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OPENING THE GATES TO THE GARDEN-—A TALK 
ON LAYOUT AND ART* 


BY HENRY HALE, JR. 


TLOQOINY EM connection with this conven- 

| tion, “Opening the Gates to the 

Ai Garden,” I understand, means 

FW layout and art—and a good 

“| meaning, too, for in this hurry- 

l up workaday world nobody is 

} going to struggle to read adver- 

| tisements, to climb the fence to 

ae: get into the garden of fine 

things offer ed advertisements. Ninety-nine 

out of a hundred are going to pass right by unless the 

gates are open, inviting them to enter into a garden of 

beautiful things. They will pass advertisements by 

unless something stops them, beckons them and con- 

vinces them that it is worth their while to read. Lay- 

out and art form the gate and garden both. Theirs is 
the power of attracting and holding a reader. 

The five human senses, seeing, tasting, hearing, 
feeling and smelling, all have their uses and play their 
part in the development of man, but by far the greatest 
of these is that of seeing. . . . No one seeks the 
trouble of reading an advertisement. They must be 
won into its pages by curiosity or by the desire to learn 
of the wares described therein. A mass of type looks 
like nothing but monotony and no one will delve into 
such. Break it up with illustrations — naturally 
human interest illustrations — and the story suggested 
by them will charm the observer into reading. A 
caption or an author’s name might do the trick, but 
their power is small and far between in comparison 
with that of the illustration. 

The editor of a magazine prints stories and_.articles 
that he knows his readers will want to read. He 
selects to the best of his ability the choice of his readers. 
But he dares not stop with just printing such stories 
but illustrates them in a thorough and charming way. 
As a matter of fact, experienced editors will tell you 
that the illustrations of a magazine play a most impor- 
tant part in the success of the magazine. Illustrations 
are very necessary. 

The problem of the magazine is a cinch alongside 
of the problem of an advertisement. In an advertise- 
ment you don’t furnish a reader with the things he 
wants to read, but you lay before him the things you 
want him to read. You must make him want to read 
before he will even go inside the cover. Sometimes a 
caption will win him over, but rarely, for the effect of 
words is weak beside that of illustrations. . . . Stop 


*Extracts from an address delivered before the annual convention 
of the United Typothete of America. 


and think. How many booklets or circulars have you 
read in which you had no preliminary interest or in 
which your interest was not awakened by illustrations 
of some kind? 

Strange as it may seem, yet it is nevertheless true, 
it is really more important to make an advertisement 
look interesting than to make it read interestingly. 
Unless it looks interesting it won’t get read anyhow. 

Magazine and newspaper advertisements have made 
tremendous strides in the last ten years. Ten years 
ago the one aim of an advertising agency was to get 
as much space filled as possible. The aim of the 
advertiser was to keep the cost as low as possible. 
Today their aim is the same — to put into the space 
the strongest and most attractive advertisement that 
can be evolved. Illustrators of the highest ability are 
employed to make the designs, regardless of cost, and 
the copy is written with the utmost care and especially 
directed at the particular people who might be cus- 
tomers. In layout, in design and in beauty, as well as 
in effectiveness, such advertisements of today are away 
ahead of those of yesterday. Why, ofttimes the 
advertising is the most interesting part of a magazine, 
and surely the most carefully prepared. 

Printing has also made great strides and mechani- 
cally is just about perfect. But booklets and other 
advertisements prepared by printers have progressed 
but little. . . . Look at the development in the 
advertisements you printers have prepared. It shows 
remarkable improvement technically, but you are still 
preparing these advertisements to meet your own 
advanced knowledge of printing perfection, and not 
for the people who will receive them. Poor engravings, 
composition, presswork or binding will undoubtedly 
make a poor impression, subconsciously, on the reader, 
but good workmanship will simply not make a bad 
impression. What does the layman know about such 
things anyhow, and where can he find time to examine 
them? No, your real impression on him must be made 
through the general appearance and the illustrations 
of such things that really do interest him. Forget 
yourselves and the technical beauties of your craft in 
preparing advertisements and consider first and all the 
time the man to whom you are advertising and direct 
your efforts entirely at him. . . . Consider first the 
man to whom you are advertising. Don’t let your 
advertisement represent the advertiser as a Beacon 
Hill plutocrat when you are advertising to men who 
consider a rich man a special chum of the devil’s. Nor 
would an advertisement that looked like a clay-pipe- 
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and-overalls type of advertiser create a very favorable 
impression upon the mistress of a mansion on the east 
side of Fifth avenue. 

Make your advertisement look as interesting as 
possible from the outside. Forget your extreme 
simplicity, perfect balance and other rules of “ bookish- 
ness.” Remember that if the cover does not interest 
the recipient the chances are very poor of his opening 
the thing at all. If you can get some human interest 
on the outside, can make the cover by illustration give 
a hint of interesting things inside, do so. Put on the 
best cover you can. Remember, if that cover can’t 
entice one inside, the booklet is a total loss. 

Don’t count on the quality and charm of many of 
the cover-stocks to interest the recipient. Remember 
he is but a layman and they almost all look alike to 
him. Use a pictorial cover wherever possible, for every 
man will read a picture and will be interested in its 
story. Colors? Certainly, make that cover just as 
fine and just as interesting and lifelike as possible. A 
penny saved on the cover ofttimes is a penny wasted. 

When you come to laying out the inside, forget the 
principle of good bookmaking and take examples from 
the magazines. Your booklet must be popular to be 
effective. The popularity of the magazine is evident. 
Of a very popular book, 500,000 copies might be sold in 
five years. Five hundred thousand a month — yes, 
even a week — is no unusual edition for a magazine. 
Doesn’t it look as though the magazine principles might 
be right to gain immediate favor? 

If you have room for a title-page, put it in and 
make it as artistic and refined as possible. But if you 
have so much matter that you would have to crowd 
pages in order to get it in, leave it out and jump right 
into the story. Illustrate your story as a story in a 
magazine is illustrated. It might be well to use the 
vignetted style of pictures as some magazines do, or 
the squared off cuts that others use might be better. 
Sometimes the picture might occupy a full page, and 
sometimes a little thumb cut might be best. If your 
story permits of cartoons, they are always effective. 
There is no more popular design than a good cartoon. 
But above all things, make the illustrations illustrate 
the story and use plenty of them. They will do more 
toward holding the reader to the story than any other 
thing possible. . . . For the best results you must 
select your type of designs and the artist who produces 
them, with the greatest of care. It would be ridiculous 
to send out a booklet filled with irregularly vignetted 
half-tones in advertising an engineering product to 
engineers. Their minds, trained to the most minute 
accuracy and mechanically true shapes, would, uncon- 
sciously, at least, object to such uneven and inaccurate 
things. . . . If I were publishing a booklet about 
sporting goods, however, I would use vignettes through- 
out and get all the freedom and wildness into the pages 
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possible, and for such work I would use an artist like 
Anton Otto Fischer, Sarka or Wyeth, if I could possibly 
gather sufficient money to pay for their services. 

There are many other factors that may have a lot 
to do with the success of a booklet or catalogue. That 
off size needs a real consideration of its own. Of course, 
certain sizes cut economically from standard size sheets, 
and where other things allow, it is well to use one of 
those sizes. But let us see what other factors may 
enter the problem. Once I published a booklet that 
was delivered by the regular delivery wagon to country 
bakers. Most country bakers are of German or Dutch 
descent, and such people far prefer big things to dainty 
ones. As I did not have to worry about the mail, and 
because of this trait of the baker, I made my booklet 
11 by 14 inches. Another time I sent a dainty little 
3 by 3% inch booklet advertising dainty gloves to 
dainty women. When we published the “Ethridge 
Pace” we made it pocket size, and many men carried 
it in their pockets. Another concern published a 
catalogue nineteen inches wide so that on their center 
page spread they could show full size (as were all the 
articles shown), thirty-six inches long, their largest 
aluminum boiler. 

On the use of colors, there is much to be said, but 
I won’t go into that very deeply as I know that I 
would be treading on dangerous ground. But I will be 
bold enough to state my own opinion on the subject, 
and I am sure that it is right. To use a second or 
third color just to put a line rule around the type- 
matter and to get in an extra printing is a definite and 
useless waste of the advertiser’s money. The use of 
a little gold rule or border, or even sometimes a colored 
border, may add a touch of class to the job, but gener- 
ally speaking, unless that second color may be used for 
other purposes this effect is not worth the extra cost. 
If I wanted to bring out the pure whiteness of a cake 
of Fairy soap, for instance, I would very possibly use 
a light blue tint-block all around the soap. If a color 
can be used as a tint-block or in a duotone to add to 
the beauty of the illustrations it will enhance the 
effect of the booklet and so be well worth the cost. 
If sufficient colors can be afforded to show the goods 
displayed in their natural colors, that, too, is well, for 
it gives the reader the best possible glimpse into the 
actual beauty of the goods. To send a simple booklet 
in black and white into Latin-American countries 
would be almost a waste. It needs reds, greens, yellows 
and other bright colors to get their eye. Yet in a 
printed appeal for worthy charity the use of color 
might well suggest extravagance and so would defeat 
the very aim of the booklet. Think the color question 
over hard. Use just as many colors as will help in 
making the booklet the most effective advertisement, 
and no more. Have a definite sales reason for every 
color and you won’t go wrong. 
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Paper is generally just the substance on which the 
printing is performed, but the proper selection of paper 
may sometimes increase the sales value of the booklet. 
The feel of a kid glove and the feel of dull-coated 
paper are almost the same. The shine of Dill & Collins 
Black and White is the same as the shine of a white 
porcelain bathtub. The pattern effect in Onyx Covers 
suggests the finest marbles, and the cloud effect of 
Sunburst is like the mottling that one sometimes sees 
on the sea or in the sky. If a paper meets a purpose 
like those which I have just mentioned, use it by all 
means. 

Just one word about cover-stocks. In my office 
are sample-book after sample-book and four separate 
cabinettes of paper samples. The greatest variation 
lies in the cover-stocks, but as a rule this variation is 
one that only printers or paper experts would notice 
unless one had the different papers in his hands to 
compare them minutely. Of course, Wild Grass, 
Onyx, Sunburst, Heavy Japan Vellum and a few others 
have such a pronounced individuality that the layman 
would notice it, but generally the various cover-stocks 
are made to please the fancy of the expert in the trade 
rather than to appeal to the layman who will receive 
the advertisement. 

What is the use of my touching on typography? 
To be sure, I feel that I could lay out a pretty good 
advertisement, and have a fair knowledge of type-faces, 
and have a reason for every type-face that I select, but 
you gentlemen are working in type all the time and 
doubtless know more about type in a minute than I do 
in a week. Yes, I agree that Bodoni is an excellent, 
strong type, carrying dignity and harmony; delicacy 
and grace are the key-notes of Cloister and Goudy; 
the ruggedness and heft of Blanchard or Post make 
them excellent for captions or lines in which the force 
of a sledge-hammer is desired; the backward leaning 
effect of Hobo makes it reach out and grab attention 
in the same way that a house on fire would; the sim- 
plicity and wideness of Bookman make it excellent 
for use in booklets where the lines are long; Jensen is 
so old and out of date that it almost looks new when 
seen; Pabst is excellent because its high shoulders won’t 
permit of the lines being so crowded together that it 
is hard to read; Cheltenham has the most complete 
family and is easy to read —and after you get all 
through with your type discussion, good old Caslon is 
still the most popular of all because it is such an 
excellent face in weight and readability and is the 
most natural for a reader to read for this very reason. 
Packard, Pencraft, Della Robbia, Century, Gothic and 
Old English — they all have their uses — you know 
them as well as I do. You can cuss and discuss them 
with your foreman at your leisure. They all have 
their subconscious effects upon the layman, so pick 
them with care... . 
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Give a man a suggestion of what is in an advertise- 
ment and he will read it completely through. A good 
cover-design will entice him into the inside of a booklet 
and he will turn the pages. If as he glances at the 
illustrations he senses some of the message, he will 
read it through. So make the illustrations tell as much 
as possible. Everybody can read a good illustration 
and everybody will, and for that reason the more the 
pictures tell the more effective the advertisement 
willbe... . 

But the descriptive story is not enough for the 
illustrations to tell. They should — they must — tell 
the story of the manufacturer’s pride in his article and 
therefore the very quality of the article. This demands 
the very finest quality of designs that can be obtained. 
In forty-nine out of fifty illustrated booklets, with the 
exception of those in which the printer has been able 
to use designs prepared for his national advertising, 
the designs used show that the artist was selected 
because he was cheap. Such designs knock the adver- 
tiser, and this is far from good advertising. 

You will say, “But we can’t get enough money to 
use the best designs; the price won’t stand it.” Of 
course not. When a job is placed on a competitive 
estimate, every little bit of cost that can be is knocked 
off. How easy it is to get another artist to do the 
designs for a tenth of what a real illustrator will. 
While mechanical tests might well show the job of the 
low estimator to meet the specifications, such a job is 
almost always very inferior in the producing of sales 
and good will for the advertiser. The competitive 
estimate is your worst enemy and the advertiser’s 
also. Many advertisers have graduated from this 
school of false economy, but it’s you, you, if you want 
the booklet, the circular and the catalogue to take 
their rightful places in advertising, who must fight 
and must get after the advertiser and convince him 
that quality must be the key-note of his printed adver- 
tising, and that for quality productions you must be 
paid quality prices. More people pay $250 for their 
magazine advertising designs now than paid $50 for 
them ten yearsago. Advertising agencies and designers 
fought the battle and put their efforts on the high plane 
where they should be. You can do it as well in the 
printing business. Convince yourself first and then 
convince your customer that the booklet you will 
develop for him will be as important and as effective 
an advertisement as any he issues, and you should get 
sufficient money to pay for the best. 

To put booklets, circulars or catalogues in their 
proper place in the advertising sun, you must make 
them advertisements, advertisements that will produce 
big results. You must forget for the time that you are 
a printer and become, first, the man to whom the 
product will be sold and consider what will then appeal 
most to you. Then you must become as the advertiser 
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and see things from his view-point, and then a creator 
of advertising ideas. When your job is planned and 
designed, then you may again become the printer and 
put into it the finest that your art knows. 

The best way to accomplish all this is to employ for 
the creation of the advertisement those who specialize 
in the creation of advertisements and in their prepara- 
tion. Jack of all trades is master of none. Had you 
spent the whole effort of your career in preparing 
advertising you could not be the excellent printer that 
you are. Having specialized in such reproduction, you 
can not be expected to be an expert in preparing 
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advertisements. Call in such an advertising man. 
You and he together should be able to develop adver- 
tisements that will be welcomed, respected, read 
thoroughly and that will produce real sales and good 
will for the advertiser. 

Such advertisements are needed. They are neces- 
sary to complete the campaigns of almost every 
advertiser. The printer who can deliver such work 
takes his place as a leader. He becomes a producer 
as well as a reproducer; his services are needed — 
demanded — and the repeat orders with their profits 
of velvet will come regularly. 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF HAND-SET DAYS 


BY C. A. KING 


A) HERE were no child labor laws 

when I started to learn the print- 

1 er’s trade in Vermont nearly half 

} a century ago, and since then it 

H is worth while to note the prog- 

# ress of the Art Preservative, as 

we are pleased to call it. I had 

“learned the case”’ in the office 

s === of the Plymouth (Ind.) Repub- 

lican while a carrier boy, and perhaps my experience 

helped me to get a job when my widowed mother 
returned to her old home in the East. 

The Bennington Banner was a nine-column folio, 
and the editor could not be convinced that people 
would be better pleased with smaller pages and more 
of them. Nearly all the other newspapers were using 
large pages. This was before slug-casting machines 
and “boiler plate” had been discovered, and it required 
continual hustling to get up the paper, as the office had 
considerable jobwork. Local news occupied little 
space, but when the President issued his message we 
set it up in full and our readers read it without abridge- 
ment. There was no excuse to cut it short for fear of 
missing the movies. 

Looking backward it seems as if my boss was behind 
the times, but I guess it must have been the times. 
Few of the other printing-offices were better equipped. 
Less than a dozen in the State had steam power, and 
there was no other kind. Handwork was the rule. 
When I started in to print, the shop had two hand- 
presses, a big Washington for the newspaper and 
occasional full sheet posters, and a smaller one for 
jobwork. This was better than in Plymouth, where 
they printed a newspaper and calling-card on the same 
press, the only one they owned. 

In Bennington they celebrated the Fourth of July 
on the sixteenth of August, and perhaps they do it 


now. It is the anniversary of the battle of Bennington 
and very dear to the patriotic hearts. Then we had a 
society, the R. A. J., responsible for the morning parade 
and the sports. It seemed to be the ambition of the 
job department to get these three letters in bigger 
type every year. After a time the boss got tired of 
buying big wood type and then we boys got a local 
carpenter to cut out some that would fill a sheet. It 
made a sensation, but the committee claimed that it 
took too much room on a three-sheet poster,and smaller 
type was used after that. This is one of many things 
the help attempted, but evidently we were too far ahead 
of the procession. 

I gained my experience as a hand pressman by 
printing jobs, the newspaper press being more than I 
could pull over, being a slender chap. There was a 
paper-mill in the town and they would send us two 
reams of cap or demy and we would print their label 
in blue or red on one ream and have the other for job- 
work, a sort of fifty-fifty scheme which must have been 
borrowed from the miller at the Falls, who ground 
corn and wheat on the same basis. The paper was an 
excellent grade of writing, but as we always had a lot 
of it we printed everything on that one quality, whether 
it was a legal brief or a dodger. Paper was never 
figured when guessing what a job cost, but the price 
was big enough, never fear, as there wasn’t another 
printer within twenty-five miles. 

The office acquired a nondescript second jobber 
from somebody and this was the first time we ever tried 
hard packing. We used a felt blanket the same as we 
did on the hand-press until a tramp printer showed us 
the difference. Every job was dry pressed, otherwise 
it would be embossed on the back, and we made the 
printing show up distinctly on both sides. We were 
deliberate in our work, waiting until we had several 
jobs before putting them on the press, and when it 
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was filled it took the entire office force to turn on the 
squeeze. Hydraulic presses had not reached Vermont at 
that date. The printing looked well, but it must have 
been destructive on hair-line type. Occasionally a show- 
man could prevail on the boss to do a rush job, but he 
had to be persuasive. 

I do not believe the boss was ever really convinced 
that hard packing was better than felt; he knew it did 
not appear as distinct, but even he admitted that it 
was a saving of time. 

One feature of this job-press was that the grippers 
were actuated by a spring, a thin blade of steel that was 
always breaking at the most provoking times. When 
it was suggested that it be replaced by a spiral spring 
there was great objection, but the spring was obtained 
surreptitiously and used some time before the substi- 
tution was discovered. Sometimes as I look back, it 
seems the boss was determined not to try any new idea. 
He and his brother had been compositors on the Troy 
(N. Y.) Daily Press, and when they left the job to start 
the Banner they had to get along without many things 
they had been accustomed to, and the papers were 
delivered by mounted carriers, the railroad not having 
reached southern Vermont at that time. Perhaps this 
was one reason they objected to innovations. For a 
long time the office refused to do any job-printing 
during three days before printing the newspaper, 
although late news was not the reason. All hands 
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concentrated on typesetting, and after printing one 
side of the paper the type was distributed and the other 
side set up; we had just about enough material to set 
two pages, and then sorts were short. Occasionally 
we doubled up on an advertisement, running on both 
sides. It saved typesetting. 

After all, the editor was a power in the community, 
and many people came into the office to get a paper 
on publication day, as if they could not wait for the 
delivery by carrier. He was postmaster for some time 
and when the administration changed he got the job 
for a relative who happened conveniently to be a 
Democrat. I always had a desire to write “pieces,” 
and I was given an opportunity to write. I believe that 
some of my work helped to build up the local depart- 
ment which is now the feature of the Banner. Some 
of the “stuph” must have been crude, but the other 
country weeklies were doing about as well. They were 
beginning to realize that people like news about home 
people as well as the foreign news. I wrote a column 
and more a week during the last year of my apprentice- 
ship, and while I received no additional compensation 
it stood me in good stead when I became the owner of a 
newspaper, and even before. Boys who are anxious to 
learn may do considerable work without any compensa- 
tion, but they gain in experience; and in my case, if I 
hadn’t begun to write in Vermont, perhaps I would still 
be sticking type, if I was not in the Old Men’s Home. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


BY CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


ORKMEN are often injured or 
incapacitated because of the 
conditions under which they 
work. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that they receive 
a direct injury, but that due to 
the condition of the place where 
they are required to work they 

4} sustain injury or become inca- 

ly no case will illustrate the point 

better than that of atmospheric conditions. The work- 

man is required to work in a basement where the air 

and light are poor; he is required to work where the 

air is damp and poisonous, or he may be required, by 

the nature of his employment, to work where there are 

poisonous fumes, which sooner or later overcome his 

physical resistance and cause injury and loss of time 
to him. 

It is this class of undesirable conditions which exists 
more frequently than any other. Printers are often- 
times required to work in unfavorable situations. They 
have dark, basement shops, where the air is damp and 


musty; they are oftentimes required to work under 
other atmospheric conditions which are a standing 
jeopardy to their lives and health. 

A workman can recover compensation if he is 
injured in the course of his employment, but if the 
injury arises out of the atmospheric conditions, can it 
be said to arise out of the employment so that the 
workman could have compensation? 

Under the old common law, the courts held that any 
damage which was due to “an act of God” could not 
be charged up as a liability against man. Sunstroke, 
freezing, lightning, and the like, were considered as 
‘facts of God,’’ and no man could recover from another 
man damages for injuries due to them. In the case of 
carriers of goods, floods, strikes, and the like, came to 
be “acts of God,” and the carrier was excused from 
liability if he could prove that the damage was done 
by such an event. 

The rule is not so broad today. While we recognize 
that there are certain “acts” which may be entirely 
beyond the control of man, we do not glibly attribute 
them to God and excuse the matter in that fashion. 
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Sunstroke may be an “act of God” under certain con- 
ditions, but at other times it may be a compensable 
event in a workman’s life. So the courts have come 
to look at the circumstances surrounding each case 
rather than to the event itself, and in a great many 
instances we find the courts and commissions awarding 
compensation for injuries received which a few years 
ago would have been called “acts of God.” 

For instance, cold weather might be called an “act 
of God.” If a workman is frozen to death or loses a 
finger or two, why should he expect compensation from 
his employer? The cold is a risk common to the com- 
munity; but when it becomes a risk incidental to the 
employment, the workman can recover compensation 
for his injury. If a printer is obliged to work in a cold 
room and contracts a cold or pneumonia, the chances 
are that he or his dependents could obtain com- 
pensation. 

In one case, a workman was ordinarily employed 
inside the employer’s shop, but upon a load of coal 
being brought to the establishment the employer 
directed the workman to unload it and shovel it into 
the basement. It was a bitterly cold day and the work 
kept the employee outdoors all day. The gloves he 
wore were the only protection he had on his hands. 
Some fingers were frozen and the court held that the 
workman was entitled to compensation, saying that 
it was only fair to say that the injury arose out of the 
employment, as so long as the workman worked the 
risk was present. 

The same situation practically arose in another 
case where a workman was directed by his employer 
to go into the basement of his shop and bale out the 
water that had accumulated there during a heavy 
rain. The workman was obliged to stand up to his 
knees in cold water for about four hours. He con- 
tracted pneumonia and died. His dependents were 
awarded compensation. 

Perhaps printers are more commonly subjected to 
hazards from heat than from cold. In certain depart- 
ments of the printing-trade it is necessary to work in 
excessive temperatures, and during this period of work, 
especially on hot summer days, it is not uncommon to 
have heat prostrations. Heat prostrations are a matter 
which have had no little consideration from the courts. 
They seem to be common in almost every trade and 
employment. The courts were for a long time puzzled 
as to what was the just and equitable thing to do with 
them, keeping in mind on the one hand the “act-of- 
God” rule and, on the other hand, a knowledge that 
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oftentimes the application of that rule did not mete 
out justice. 

But heat prostrations may be compensable now 
in the same manner that injuries due to any of the other 
atmospheric conditions which arise may be com- 
pensated. If the risk from the condition of work is 
greater to the individual because he is in the employ- 
ment at the time than it is to others in the community, 
then it is compensable and arises out of the employment. 

The reason why “acts of God” are generally not 
recognized as compensable or the proper medium for 
damages in a civil suit is because the risk of injury from 
them is one common to the community. But if the 
employment in which a workman is engaged at the time 
of his injury from one of these “acts” subjects him to 
a greater risk than that taken by the community at 
large, then he is entitled to compensation or damages, 
as the case may be. 

Perhaps this can be best explained by a simple 
illustration. A workman is obliged by his employment 
to work on a metal roof during a very hot day. Any 
person knows that a metal roof will be several degrees 
hotter than the ground. The measure of the risk to 
the community is the temperature at the ground level. 
If the temperature is greater on the metal roof and the 
workman is overcome, it is due to his employment 
taking him to a place where the risk is greater than it is 
to the community at large, and he is entitled to com- 
pensation. 

In like fashion, if a printer is required to work in a 
hot pressroom or stereotype plant where the tempera- 
ture is greater than it is outside and he is overcome, he 
can recover compensation. 

Atmospheric conditions present a unique and new 
point of law. In the past they have not been treated 
in just the light that they are today. And these 
conditions of work are changed almost every day as 
new employments are found and new industries spring 
up. An atmospheric condition may be present today 
and it may not tomorrow. It is a risk which the 
employer must assume along with his employees. 

If employers and employees will keep in mind 
the simple test which I have tried to bring out in this 
discussion, they will have no trouble in determining 
whether compensation is due where the injury has been 
caused by atmospheric conditions. If the employment 
has taken the employee to a place where the risk from 
the condition is greater than that to which the average 
person in the community is subjected, then the 
employee is entitled to compensation. 








art that is restful to a weary patron, but a careless, ink- 
bedaubed job gives a patron the nightmare, and another 


printer the next job.—G. W. Tuttle. 
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WE take this opportunity to express our thanks to 
The Honolulu Item, published by the Mercantile Printing 
Company, Limited, of Honolulu, for the following para- 
graph which appeared in its issue for October: ‘THE 
INLAND PRINTER, the great organ of the business, has 
increased its subscription rate to $4, from $3. It is pub- 
‘ished monthly and is worth $10.” . 





ON several occasions THE INLAND PRINTER has been 
criticized by some good friends for leaning too strongly 
toward hand-lettered effects in typography. Whether or 
not these criticisms have been justified we leave our many 
readers to decide, though we believe a review of past issues 
will prove that we have not at any time favored the hand- 
lettered effects to the detriment of purely typographical 
designs. However, this is beside the question. It was 
our intention to place emphasis on the fact that both the 
cover-design and the frontispiece for this issue have been 
composed wholly in type and present a good demonstra- 
tion of what can be accomplished by the careful use of 
simple types in combination with stock borders and orna- 
ments. 





Tuts issue of THE INLAND PRINTER brings to a close 
what has proved to be one of the most successful series of 
articles that has ever been presented in its pages. The 
large number of letters we have received, all expressing 
hearty commendation of the articles, many requesting 
additional information on certain points, together with a 
demand for extra copies which we have not at all times 
been able to meet, attest the great popularity of the series 
under the heading “Costs of Job-Printing,” written for 
us by R. T. Porte. In some way or other Mr. Porte has 
developed the happy faculty of being able to tell the truth 
in such a way that, while it hits hard and hurts at times, 
it nevertheless accomplishes its purpose, and what hurts 
proves a cure. He also has a way of presenting cold 
figures in the form of scales and tables in a manner that 
makes them interesting reading. While probably a little 
vigorous at times in his writing, there is nothing stilted 
or dogmatic in it; he seems to know what he wants to 
say and does not waste words in saying it. The foregoing 
is merely introductory to an announcement that will 
prove of interest to the large number of our readers who 
have followed Mr. Porte’s articles during the past two 
years. Arrangements have been completed whereby Mr. 
Porte will present an entirely new series of articles next 
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year, commencing with the January issue, in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. For some months past he has been preparing 
the material, going into details and arranging blanks for 
use therewith. We can assure our readers, especially 
those in the smaller job and publishing plants, that they 
will be offered something that will be worth while. Basing 
our prediction on Mr. Porte’s previous writings and his 
long and extensive experience in the field, we would state 
that, if carefully followed, the information and advice to 
be given by him through the new series of articles will 
enable many of the smaller printers and newspaper pub- 
lishers, as well as larger ones also, to place their businesses 
on a much firmer foundation. The first article will appear 
next month — watch for it. 





Production. 


For four years the warring nations in Europe carried 
on an orgy of destruction of life and property that has 
resulted in the loss of millions of producers and the abso- 
lute elimination of the results of many years of labor. 
There has been the most enormous destruction that the 
world has ever seen of things that were necessary to the 
health, happiness and even the life of those remaining. 

A few years ago the San Francisco earthquake shook 
our nerves, and the loss seemed almost irreparable. Later 
the loss of the Titanic wrenched our heartstrings with the 
thought of the number of lives that had been cut short. 
But these were only a drop in the bucket to the awful 
destruction of the World War, the devastation of which 
covered thousands of square miles, besides the tremendous 
loss of human life. 

But it did more than this, for, while destroying Europe, 
it drew from America all available material in the shape 
of munitions and supplies. Material that would otherwise 
have been used to feed and clothe the people was made into 
war munitions, and this kept up until there was a shortage 
of practically all necessary articles. 

The result is that there is now greater need than ever 
before for every man and woman in the United States to 
produce more than he has ever done before. Theories 
about the amount any one worker should produce should 
be set aside and every one should do his level best to help 
to make up for the great destruction that has cursed the 
world for the last four years. 

The wealth of the world is not its minerals, its precious 
stones, its great lakes, rivers and waterfalls, but the 
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accumulated results of the labor that has been expended 
in excess of the amount necessary to provide a living for 
the laborer. There is no way to restore all the wealth 
that has been destroyed except for the laborers to produce 
more than they actually need for use from day to day, so 
that the accumulation of the excess may again bring 
comfort and wealth to the people of the world who are 
sorely in need at the present time. 

Even in the most prosperous of times it has been a fact 
that in certain parts of the world thousands suffered from 
famine; how then can any one expect that restricted pro- 
duction will help matters when the whole world has 
expended its surplus and nearly all countries are on 
rations to make the food hold out until the next season’s 
crops come in ? 

Even though you personally do not happen to be so 
situated that you feel the shortage, you should increase 
your production to help the other fellow. Big production 
means a drop in the H. C. L. and a chance for the man 
whose job is not drawing increased pay to get enough to 
eat and wear.— Bernard Daniels. 





Should Arbitration Be Compulsory ? 


For some time past great emphasis has been placed 
upon the necessity of close codperation between capital 
and labor, in order that we might be carried safely over 
the period of readjustment following the close of the 
great war. This need of codperation was proclaimed by 
the leaders of both classes, and resolutions were prepared 
and unanimously approved at gatherings of both the 
heads of business institutions and the organized workers. 
Yet, at the present time, one year after the close of the 
great struggle for liberty, we are forced to witness a sad 
condition of affairs — both sides of industry in a seem- 
ingly unbreakable deadlock, both insisting on enforcing 
its demands upon the other, and neither side apparently 
willing to concede any rights whatever to the other. The 
industrial conference called by our President for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a solution of the differences between 
employers and employees has broken up, unable to find 
some common ground of agreement. ‘You are altogether 
in the wrong, we are wholly in the right,” seems to be 
the attitude expressed by both sides. In the meantime, 
the ultimate consumer, the public at large, is between the 
upper and the nether millstones. 

This condition of affairs very forcibly emphasizes the 
necessity of some governmental tribunal, supported by 
the necessary authority of law and free from political 
entanglements, that shall have power to make a thorough 
and impartial investigation of the situation, then bring 
all the interests together to arbitrate their differences and, 
if necessary, force each side to concede ground to the 
other. 

It was with great interest that we went back over the 
files of THE INLAND PRINTER and found, in the issue for 
September, 1892, twenty-seven years ago, an editorial 
bearing the same title as that used for this note, which 
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was written by S. K. Parker, an active member of the 
union, now retired, who for many years read the final 
proofs for this journal. The subject-matter of that 
editorial seems just as applicable today as when it was 


written, therefore we quote a few paragraphs: 


Two trains are heading for each other on the same track, through some 
mistake caused by human fallibility. The engineer of each train proceeds 
in confidence that he has the right of way until an imminent collision awakes 
him to the fact that something is radically wrong. He is unable to avert the 
consequences. The train being confined to the one track, he can not turn 
aside to let the other train pass — and the crash comes. 

Two teams approach each other on the street. The driver of each 
thinks he has a clear way ahead until he perceives the other team. Unlike 
the engineers of the railway trains, the drivers of the teams have the power 
to give way to each other, and doing so, a collision is averted. 

A man walking along the street has the presumptive right to proceed 
in a straight, undeviating line. But can he do so if there are others on the 
street each of whom has the same right? No, he cannot. He and everybody 
else must waive their technical right and concede to each other — give as 
well as take. 

So it is in the relative positions of capital and labor. Each side may 
believe itself to be in the right on certain questions, and to have the right 
of way, figuratively speaking, to carry out its idea of that right. Persisting 
in this idea and carrying it to its conclusion, neither side giving way, the 
result is collision, as with the railway trains; or, in the case of the teams, if 
each driver persists in holding to the middle of the road, there is collision. 
But when people pass on the street, every one giving way as required, even 
if but an inch be necessary, there is perfect order and smoothness of progres- 
sion, and no one’s rights are actually injured, though technically infringed 
upon. 

The only way to avoid disputes between labor and capital will be to 
recognize this principle of giving and taking — waiving the technicalities — 
each side conceding an inch or two. 

How shall this be brought about? When the number of people on a 
street becomes so great that the individuals in the crowd become confused 
and excited, so that they can not see their way clear where to give or where 
to take, and a deadlock or jamb ensues, a third party steps in — a policeman 
— who with his baton of authority directs and compels the tangled mob of 
individuals to “move on.” The principle involved in the order to “‘move 
on’’is that there are still others who are entitled to the use of the street, and 
the rights of these must be respected also. 

In the case of a dispute between two great interests, both parties to the 
quarrel lose sight of the fact that there are still others who have rights to be 
considered, namely, the public in general; the public that requires the use of 
the products of the factories; the public that pays the taxes incurred by the 
maintenance at the place of dispute of a military force which under proper 
conditions would be unnecessary. Left to themselves, the irritation of the 
disputants toward each other increases in intensity, reason is set aside, acts 
of violence and destruction of property are committed, which, justly or 
otherwise, are charged to the account of labor. Under such conditions how 
is it possible for an agreement to be reached? 

Right here is where the supreme power of the Government, representing 
the public at large and protecting its interests, should step in with the func- 
tion of the policeman, and compel the opposing parties to give an inch or two 
to each other and ‘“‘ move on.” — 

The objection may be made that compulsory arbitration would be an 
unconstitutional infringement of liberty. Is it unconstitutional to disen- 
tangle a crowd that is unable to extricate itself from a jamb? The policeman 
in such case does not undertake to dictate to each individual just exactly 
in what manner he shall move or in what direction he shall go; the policeman 
simply insists upon each person accommodating himself to the exigencies 
of the occasion — not to persist in attempting to go in a straight line regard- 
less of the rights of others. So in like manner no one would attempt to 
dictate to parties to an arbitration just what they shall do — only that they 
get together and listen to reason and guidance by a disinterested party, that 
the business of the community may “move on.” 





Announcement Regarding the Letter-Head Contest. 

In the announcement of the letter-head contest, the 
copy for which was a heading for the National Editorial 
Association, which appeared on page 56 of our October 
issue, it was stated that the results would be published in 
our December issue. Inasmuch as it has been impossible 
to get the large number of entries properly sorted and into 
the hands of the judges, we regret that it is necessary to 
delay announcing the outcome of the contest until the 
January issue. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


Phonetic Spelling. 
To the Editor: RAYMOND, WASHINGTON. 

Some time ago I noticed a letter from a correspondent 
who advocated phonetic spelling of English, and would like to 
hav the matter discust in THE INLAND PRINTER. He feels 
that we should hav som central authority which could take the 
lead in the matter and also enforce its decisions on the users of 
the language everywher. 

The newspaper is the most popular institution in the 
world — that is, the English-speaking world. It reaches the 
peopl in all walks of life, and helps to form not only public 
opinion but public habit as well. It is much better adapted 
to reach the users of language than a university. The doctors 
do not make custom. It grows up among peopl who ar doing 
things. After the custom is establisht the doctors discover it, 
analyze it, speculate upon it, and lay down the rules by which 
it may be correctly followd. The hihbrows do not make a 
language. They only tell how it is constructed, and deduce 
the rules by which it is governd. The correspondent did 
better, therefore, than he realiz’d when he broht the question 
to the mentor of the weekly newspapers, and if THE INLAND 
PRINTER will only discuss it, inducing the country papers 
themselves to study the language a littl; much good may result. 

I hav notic’t with pleasure that your journal has not 
followd the fad of the so-cald ‘‘reform”’ spellers, who under the 
name of “simplified spelling” hav adopted the malformations 
“thru,” “tho,” and “thot” for the words ‘‘ through,” “though,” 
and “thought.” I take it, then, that you ar not particularly 
imprest with phonetic spelling for its own sake, or with sim- 
plified spelling, the sole aim of which is to shorten words with a 
view to conserving printer’s ink. Will you therefore permit 
me to start the “‘campagn of education” which oht to result 
in a better understanding of the laws of representation of our 
language ? 

Language is an organism and not a mechanism. It obeys 
the laws of living things, one of which is constant change. 
Before the advent of printing, the written symbols for words 
could change as freely as the spoken sounds could vary. But 
when the printer’s art made knowledg popular and written 
language widely known, it naturaly preservd the old forms, 
while the spoken sounds went on changing. The familiar 
printed forms became and remaind the authoritativ spellings 
for the words even after the pronunciation had chang’d. As a 
result, readjustments of the written to the spoken forms 
become necessary occasionaly. That is all that is wrong with 
English spelling now. It needs to be moderniz’d by bringing 
its system of spelling down to date. The last readjustment 
was made about a century and a quarter ago when we dropt 
“k” from such words as musick, arithmetick, logick, etc., 
adopted final ‘‘s” instead of long ‘‘/,” chang’d places with 
“u” and ‘“v,” began the use of “‘vv” (dubl u) as a separat 
letter, and shortend and simplified several other cumbrus 
forms. These adjustments, broht about largely by Noah 


Webster, and populariz’d by his blue-back speller, improovd 
the orthography of the language without doing violence to its 
laws of representation or disguising the familiar appearance 
of its words. Another adjustment of its written forms to cach 
up with the changes that hav taken place in the sound and 
meaning of its spoken words would modernize it, and make it 
one of the simplest and most regular of modern languages in 
its outward form. 

A littl time devoted to the study of English words will 
disclose to the student this fact, that our language has its own 
peculiar and distinctiv method of representing sounds; it uses 
no marks or accents in ordinary discourse, but by a skilful use 
of silent letters is abl to indicate the varius shades of sound of 
the human voice. To ignore this fact and to try to make the 
spelling phonetic mutilates rather than simplifies the written 
discourse. Let us begin with one of the most common words 
that need changing to agree with their modern pronunciation. 
“Are” is pronounc’t by many peopl as if it wer spelt “air.” 
The reason is plain. Notice these words: car, care, bar, bare, 
far, fare, mar, mare, par, pare, tar, tare, war, ware. They ar 
sufficient to establish the rule, but every other word in the 
language follows the same law, as star, stare, dare, hare, rare, 
share, snare, gar, jar, char, etc. The user of English soon coms 
to a — invariabl law that final silent ‘“‘e” after words 
ending in “ar” changes the Italian sound of “‘a” to the longer 

caret ak " it any wonder that he classes “are” with the 
other caret sounds? Modern English requires that the final 
“e” be dropt and thus reduce the irregularity. “Ar” is the 
proper form and can never be mispronounc’t. If every weekly 
and daily newspaper in the United States should so spell this 
word it would be current in the magazines in a month, and 
would find its way into the schoolbooks in a year. 

Another well-establisht rule of English representation is 
that certain letters never stand at the end of words. Long 
“uy” is one of these. Many simplifiers hav, without proper 
thoht it seems to me, adopted the forms ‘“‘thru,” “‘tho,” ‘‘thot”” 
and “‘thoro” instead of the old forms ‘“‘through,” ‘‘though,” 
“thought” and “thorough.” The purpos of the changes in 
these words is not, like the case of “‘ar,” to accommodate 
them to modern pronunciation, but to shorten them and 
render them different in appearance. These words ar encum- 
berd with useless letters standing for sounds now no longer 
pronounc’t, but the chief difficulty is that they ar too much 
alike in appearance, due to the common “‘ough”’ in all of them. 
They ar also confusing to the learner in that different letters 
ar sounded of this combination “‘ough” in three of the four 
words. They need reforming in appearance as well as sim- 
plifying in spelling. It is distinctivness and differentiation that 
they require. But in reforming them, let us not forget the rules 
and principls of English representation, for if we do we may 
hav trubl with other like words. Witness these words: true, 
few (uu), flue, sue, new, blue, cue, due, dew, hue, lieu, you, 
through, slough, etc., which show that long “‘u,” unless preceded 
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by a silent vowel, can not stand at the end of a word. A final 
silent letter is always added if the “‘u”’ is preceded by a con- 
sonant. ‘‘Thru” violates the law, but ‘‘thruh” does not. It 
is distinctiv, and follows closely the old Anglo-Saxon pr‘or to 
the Middl English period. 

Notice that final “‘o” is not always long — in fact, it is 
long in only four words, no, go, lo and so. It as often has the 
long “‘oo” sound, as in do, to, who, too, two, etc. Also note 
that when we wish to make sure of the long sound we add a 
final silent letter: doe, hoe, oh, know, blow, roe, toe, foe, 
woe, etc. Now, “tho” miht be pronounc’t correctly part of 
the time, but “‘thoh” could never be mistaken, and it suff- 
ciently resembls “though” to be readily recogniz’d. ‘‘Thoroh” 
-is the proper form for ‘‘thorough”’ for the same reason, that it 
is easily recogniz’d and can not be mispronounc’t. 

Another invariabl rule of English is that a singl vowel 
followd by a singl consonant at the end of a word is always 
short: witness, bat, bot, cat, cot, hat, hot, lot, sot, pot, etc. By 
this rule “thot” can not possibly be us’d to spell “thought.” 
Neither can ‘‘cat” spell “caught.” Another infallibl rule says 
that a silent letter at the end of the word, or inserted in the 
syllabl, lengthens the vowel sound, as in taut, note, crawl, boat, 
etc. A silent “h” in ‘“‘thoht” is therefore necessary to modify 
the short sound of ‘‘o” to the broad sound. ‘“‘Thoht”’ satisfies 
every law of the language and looks very much like the original 
form. It is short and distinctiv and can not be confus’d with 
“thoh” and “thruh.” 

We hav, then, the following words readjusted to modern 
pronunciation and usage: ar, thoh, thruh, thoroh; together 
with their derivativs: althoh, thruhout, thorohly, thorohness. 

The number of classes of words that need adjustment is 
surprizingly small, for the vast majority of the words in our 
language ar already regular. I hav written this articl with 
the words as they would appear if all the modernizing readjust- 
ments wer made. The reader will see at once that the language 
is not at all disguis’d, but that the changes made ar all scientific 
and add to the beuty and regularity of the printed page. 

Yours for modern English (but English, not phonics), 

J. M. Taptock. 





INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is reported that the Printers’ Federated Trade Unions 
of Scotland have, by ballot vote, decided to accept the offer 
of an advance of 7 shillings ($1.70) per week to all males and 
to females doing the same work as males. 

A DISPUTE of some duration between the printing employers 
and workmen in Dublin has come to a satisfactory end. There 
must have been trouble at the same time among the under- 
takers, as a facetious editor wrote this head-line for his paper: 
“‘Gravediggers and Printers Resume Work.” 

UNDER an agreement between the London Society of 
Compositors and the Typographical Association it is decided 
that the jurisdiction of the former shall be confined to a radius 
of fifteen miles from the General Postoffice, this being recog- 
nized as the area covered by the London scale. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to substantially increase the pen- 
sions granted by the Printers’ Pension Corporation. Male 
pensioners now receive from £154 to £26 per year, and females 
from £11 to £17, according to length of membership. The 
corporation has 648 pensioners and in addition is making 
weekly allowances to 460 children of printers killed in the war. 

Lorp Emmet recently divulged how the annulling of the 
restrictions on imported paper was prevented by a few paper 
manufacturers. The Cabinet committee had actually decided 
to remove the restrictions on the ground that the general 
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community benefited by cheap paper, which was most impor- 
tant from a national standpoint. However, as soon as the 
decision became known the manufacturers were up in arms, 
and the Board of Trade gave way. 

THE art editor of Le Matin (Paris), on a visit to London, 
expressed a desire to know how quickly the Daily Mail could 
take a photograph and make a block of it for printing. He 
and a friend were photographed on the Thames embankment 
at 2:40 P.M., August 21. At 2:54 a proof of the photograph 
was handed to them, and at 3:14 the plate from which the 
newspaper stereos are made was finished. The process thus 
took 34 minutes, which performance is considered a record. 


GERMANY. 

A BOOK and printing-trade fair was held at Leipsic, in the 
week of August 31 to September 6. An attendance of 118,000 
is reported. 

Dr. EDWARD MERTENS, one of the pioneer workers in the 
rotagravure process of printing, died February 22, last, at 
Freiburg im Breisgau, at the age of fifty. 

A FIRE on September 6 destroyed the machinery hall of 
the great printing and publishing trades exposition of 1914, 
which up to the time of the fire remained standing and which 
was still filled with valuable material. 

THE German Moving Picture Company has put forth three 
films, under the direction of Hugo Matthias, portraying ‘The 
Production of Printing Type,” ‘“‘The Art of Composing Type 
Forms” and “The Evolution of the Printing Art.” 

LooKkING over the German printing-trade papers, which 
are again coming to hand, we find the typefoundries continued 
quite active during the war in the production of new designs 
in type-faces. These appear in much larger number and 
variety than we had expected. 

It is stated that there are establishments in Germany which 
circulate the trade papers of their business among their work- 
people, in order that these may be better informed about 
manufacturing conditions and trade practices. A slip accom- 
panies each periodical, upon which those who receive and read 
it must write their names. This is a practice which should 
obtain in American printing-offices. The papers and maga- 
zines of our trade should be turned over to the composing and 
press rooms after they have been read in the office, thus increas- 
ing the benefits to be obtained from them. 


FRANCE. 

A NUMBER of publishers have doubled the prices of their 
books; thus, novels selling at 314 francs before the war are now 
priced at 7 francs. 

TueE City of Paris has accepted the gift of a large typo- 
graphical library collected by E. Morin. A catalogue of it is 
now in preparation. 

M. CREPIN-LEBLOND, a printer at Rennes, has just given 
his printing-office to his staff. The latter have chosen one of 
their number to be director. 

AFTER an interruption of five years (due to the war), Le 
Procédé, a monthly devoted to the photoengraving processes, 
has resumed publication. It is issued by H. Chalmels, 150 
Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

THE death is announced of Joseph Tress, a journalist and 
newspaper proprietor, who is credited with having started 
forty-five newspapers in New South Wales and New Zealand. 
Mr. Tress was seventy-four years old. 


SWITZERLAND. 


AN International Congress of Union Printers was begun at 
Lucerne on September 6. This is the first one held since the 
one at Stuttgart in 1912. 
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BY S, H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 


by mail. 


Replies can not be made 


For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Printing Without Typesetting. 


James B. Townsend, publisher of the American Art News, 
writes: ‘‘Would it be possible at a cost, reasonable as compared 
with printing, to print the pages of this eight to ten page 
periodical from lithographic plates?” 

Answer.— Forty-six years ago the New York Daily Graphic 
was printed from lithographic stones, and we are supposed to 
have progressed since then. All you need do is to have the 
copy for your publication typewritten in special ink, take the 
sheets to the nearest lithographer or offset printer, who will 
transfer your typewritten copy to zinc plates and print your 
publication more cheaply than you can have it typeset. The 
printing will not be so clear and sharp as if it were done from 
type, still it might answer your purpose. 


Moiré Pattern in Half-Tones. 


Nothing is so annoying to the half-tone engraver as the 
unpleasant pattern that occurs when the lines in a copy meet 
the lines of the screen at too narrow an angle, says the British 
Journal of Photography. Besides describing the well-known 
remedy of turning the copy until the least obvious pattern is 
seen on the ground glass, a method is described that may be 
new to our readers: Another instance of the pattern being 
dodged very neatly is that of the engraver who had to reproduce 
some steel-engravings. He twisted them until the pattern 
was at its minimum, and was at only one spot. This position 
was then carefully marked, the steel-engraving lightly air- 
brushed so that the lines were just obliterated, of course 
keeping the tone of the subject just the same. Then the 
engraving was made, and the hand engraver imitated on the 
half-tone the lines of the original on the patch which had been 
air-brushed and reproduced as an even tone, thus successfully 
avoiding the moiré pattern. 


Etching Type for Rotagravure. 


“‘Etcher,”” New York, asks: “Is there any method of 
getting rid of the ragged edges shown in type, etched through 
a screen, in rotagravure?” 

Answer.— The etching of type in rotagravure has been the 
subject of more patents and controversy than the etching of 
illustrations. At first, only the illustrations were etched and 
the titles of the pictures were engraved by hand. Then some 
one discovered that he could etch type just as the pictures were 
etched, by printing the tissue through a screen part of the 
time. This was immediately patented. Later somebody else 
left the screen off, printed the type on the tissue from the 
positive only and etched the roll, and he found the type printed 
well, so he rushed off and got another patent. If the screen 
used is 150 lines to the inch, and the positive of the type is 
printed long enough, the serrated edges will not be seen. Should 
the type be printed without a screen and chromic acid added 


to the chlorid of iron during the last etch, the bottom of the 
intaglio letters will be rough enough to hold ink. That is the 
way the writer did when etching flat plates of rolled copper. 
The copper rolls for rotagravure are usually electrolytic copper, 
and that is so pure that it etches evenly and leaves the bottom 
of the letters smooth, which is not the case with sheet copper. 


The Illustrated Book. 


During the summer there were on exhibition at the New 
York Public Library, illustrated books from the beginning to 
the present century, and if there is any big lesson to be learned 
from the exhibition as a whole it is that to preserve harmony 
throughout a book the illustrations should be printed on the 
same paper as the type. Dr. Frank Weitenkampf, who super- 
intended this exhibition, says very cleverly in notes that he 
published about it: “Inserts printed on coated paper and 
tipped in between printed pages have a habit of starting from 
their moorings, as though following a tendency to leave a 
place where they do not necessarily belong.” Since wood- 
engraving has departed, the use of pen-and-ink illustrations 
printed with the type is one of the harmonious methods 
recommended before in this department, and if this method is 
not employed publishers will find that as rotagravure engravers 
improve in the reproduction of type the latter process will 
come into use for printing illustrated books in large editions. 
They can be printed cheaply in this manner, while the photo- 
graphic positives may be filed away and used to engrave fresh 
cylinders for later editions. 


Rotagravure History in Brief. 


Much misinformation is being printed about the origin of 
rotagravure. The facts are these: Rotagravure was invented 
by Karl Klic, born in Bohemia in 1841. Klic was also the 
inventor of photogravure, which is the etching of flat copper 
plates in a grain so that they can be printed with plate ink in 
the plate printer’s manner. Klic conceived the idea that he 
could so engrave photogravure plates on a cylinder that they 
could be printed as wall-paper and fabrics are printed, from 
intaglio-engraved rolls. Getting no encouragement in Vienna 
he went to Lancaster, England, and with the assistance of the 
Storey brothers, fabric printers, he invented the method of 
rotagravure in use today. The Rembrandt Company was the 
title covering the Klic-Storey concern, which produced most 
beautiful work while keeping the methods secret. This was 
during the late nineties. About ten years later the Van Dyck 
Company was organized in New York to do work similar to 
that done by Klic in England. On Easter, 1910, the Freiburger 
Zeitung appeared in Germany, with illustrations printed from 
rolls on which half-tones had been etched intaglio. A German 
syndicate sold that process to five United States publishers, but 
the process failed and Karl Klic’s invention was substituted. 
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New York Engravers Celebrate. 


On November 12, 1894, New York engravers received a 
charter from the International Typographical Union; so last 
month they celebrated their silver jubilee. In recognition of 
this event they adopted the sensible plan of putting it on 
permanent record through a memorial volume containing a 
history of the union in story and picture. This union was the 
first one to restore a feature of the old trade guilds of the 
middle ages wherein master and journeymen together settled 
matters pertaining to the betterment of the craft, including 
the prices that were to be charged for their workmanship. 
In October, 1918, the members offered their employers a mini- 
mum selling base for the engravings they were making. After 
a year’s operation the plan appears to be working satisfactorily. 
E. J. Volz, president of the New York union, says: ‘‘We have 
now set a definite time limit in which work produced by our 
members must be paid for. In the future, no matter where 
or by whom employed, our members will refuse to render 
further service to any publisher, advertising agent, or user of 
photoengravings who does not pay for such service within 
ninety days, which will be reduced to sixty days in the near 
future.” 


Ben Day Film Angles in Court. 


Hon. John C. Knox of the federal court has just decided a 
case of great importance to the engraving and lithographic 
trades. The question before the court was the right to lay 
down Ben Day films, for color printing, at angles between 
23 and 30 degrees to each other, the use of such angles for 
films having been patented by Thomas S. Fox in 1913. Judge 
Knox decided that the angles claimed in the patent were used 
in a publication called “Types,” published by Otis Wood in 
1899 and 1900, the Ben Day artist being Henry Luft. These 
angles were used by the Walker Engraving Company of New 
York in 1902 and thereafter. Users of Ben Day films have 
been laying tints at the angles claimed by Fox without being 
aware of his patent. This decision of Judge Knox prevents 
them from paying damages in infringement suits. The allied 
printing-trades are under obligations to William F. Bissing, 
the patent lawyer, for the research and legal skill he gave to 
this case, and also to the manufacturers, engravers, artists and 
experts who assisted in defending the interests of all those 
engaged in color reproduction and printing. Above all is the 
trade indebted to Judge Knox for his clear and well reasoned 
opinion in a complicated technical case. 





PITHY PARAGRAPHS. 
BY G. W. TUTTLE. 


PRUDENCE in the use of words, and economy in the use of 
ink, are two road-smoothers to success. 

Atas for the printing-office when folk say: ‘“‘Guess Jones 
did that job; there are his finger-prints!”’ 

HANG up this sign: ‘‘The good is the enemy of the best”; 
then you will not always be saying: ‘Hang the luck! Wonder 
why Brown gave Smith that big job; I have always done 
his work.” 

TuE rattle of the presses is sweet music when they sing 
“Good job! Good job!” But when they say ‘Let ’er slide! 
Let ’er slide!” the patrons slide across the street to your 
competitor. 

Ir makes a deal o’ difference whether you run a printing- 
office or the office runs you — there is a lot of comfort in riding 
horseback, but only a fool lies down and allows his horse to 
walk over him. 

WRATHFUL patrons are as raging lions in the path of the 
careless printer. He may get a fleeting glimpse of the pathway 
to success, but, alas, it will be filled with lions that he has 
himself unchained. 
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PRINTING-INKS: THEIR HISTORY, COMPOSI- 
TION AND MANUFACTURE. 


PART. 2.— BY FRANCIS L. BURT. 


ONT] OR the manufacture of colored inks two classes 

? | of pigments are used, the natural or artifi- 

~All cial mineral pigments, such as vermilion, 

Ke! chrome yellow, ultramarine, etc., and the 

NO} coal tar lakes and dyes. Vermilion is the 

sulphid of mercury, a brilliant scarlet pig- 

ment which seldom occurs in nature in 

——— =) sufficient quantities and pure enough to be 

used. Most of it is artificially prepared. It is extremely 

heavy and has good covering power, but a pound of ink made 

from this pigment will not give as many impressions as a pound 

of ink made from a lighter pigment of equal strength. This 

latter fact and its high cost make it too expensive for any but 

the very best inks. It is used where a brilliant and permanent 
red is desired. 

It is now possible to secure red dyes or lakes which are as 
fast to light as vermilion, and this fact has materially cut down 
the use of the latter material. Vermilion is objectionable in 
that it will rapidly attack a copper electroplate, necessitating 
the use of nickel in place of the copper. It should never contain 
free sulphur, since the latter would seriously affect the color 
of a lead lake should the latter be used in the same ink. 

Chrome yellow is an artificial product prepared by the 
reaction of acetate of lead and sodium or potassium bichromate, 
or a mixture of the two. It is made in a number of shades 
varying from a pale canary-yellow through orange to almost 
a scarlet. The paler colors always contain more or less lead 
sulphate, which is precipitated with the scarlet and is considered 
an essential part of it. The orange and scarlet pigments 
contain varying amounts of basic lead chromate, the deeper 
shades having the greater amounts. The chrome-yellow pig- 
ments are fairly brilliant in tone, dense, with great strength and 
coloring power, and are considered quite permanent. 

The term “chrome green” is extremely vague. Originally 
it meant the green oxid of chromium, but the latter is not in 
very extended use today in printing-inks and the name is now 
generally understood to mean a mixture of chrome yellow with 
a blue pigment. The latter may be a milori blue, bronze blue, 
Prussian blue or Chinese blue, all of them being iron cyanid 
pigments, all being made in essentially the same way from 
identical raw materials, but differing somewhat in shade of 
color. According to which one of these blues is used, the 
chrome green may be called milori green, bronze green, Bruns- 
wick green, etc. The term “ Brunswick green” has also been 
applied to the oxychlorid of copper, but its use in this con- 
nection is obsolete. Lead sulphate is present as a constituent 
of the chrome yellow, and aluminium hydrate and precipitated 
barium sulphate may also be present. Prussian blue is fre- 
quently used to produce olive green. The darker shades of 
green may be made by the addition of varying shades of black. 
Chrome green is an excellent color, although not very brilliant 
in tone. It is quite permanent to light. 

True ultramarine is the mineral lapis lazuli. This is too 
rare for practical use. What is commonly known as ultra- 
marine is the artificially prepared pigment, made by heating 
together china clay, soda, sulphur and charcoal. The con- 
stituents are intimately mixed, finely ground and heated in 
an oven. The burning must be carefully controlled. The 
resultant blue mass is ground, washed free from alkali, and 
then put through a process of purification in order to get a 
uniform and satisfactory product. Ultramarine is apt to be 
crystalline in nature and works with difficulty. On account of 
the sulphur present it can not be used on copper electroplates, 
and the latter, as in the case of vermilion inks, must be replaced 
by nickel. 
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The coal-tar colors used are too numerous and their manu- 
facture is too detailed an operation to warrant consideration at 
any length. They cover almost every conceivable shade of 
color. Many of them are, unfortunately, very fugitive, being 
easily destroyed by direct sunlight, and such pigments are of 
value only in work where permanence is not a matter of much 
importance. There are, however, some coal-tar pigments 
which are more permanent to light than many inorganic 
pigments, sufficiently so for any requirements in printing-inks. 

When an anilin dye is precipitated upon a metallic base, 
a pigment is obtained which is frequently more stable to light 
than the original dyestuff. These are the so-called lakes, and 
have wide application. The red lakes are of such great impor- 
tance, particularly in the three-color and four-color processes, 
that every one should be familiar with some of the more impor- 
tant facts regarding them. They are mostly of coal-tar origin 
and may be roughly divided into three classes: Derivatives of 
anilin; derivatives of naphthalene, and derivatives of anthra- 
cene. The anilin lakes are characterized by their brilliancy 
of color. They are strong tinctorially, but very fugitive. The 
naphthalene lakes are not as bright in color nor as strong 
tinctorially as the anilin lakes, but they are much more 
permanent. This class includes the Para colors and the so-called 
‘‘scarlets.”” The anthracene lakes are not as bright in color 
nor as strong tinctorially as the others — in fact, are rather 
dull in tone and weak tinctorially — but are extremely per- 
manent. The madder and alizarin lakes belong to this class. 
There are probably some other organic reds used in printing 
which are not included in these three classes, but the latter 
form the largest and most important part. 

The choice of lake therefore becomes a matter of what is 
expected of the finished article. If permanency is of no 
importance, the anilin lakes would be used on account of their 
brightness of color, but for record purposes this brilliancy must 
be sacrificed and the more permanent scarlets, Para reds, 
madder and alizarin lakes used. 

It is probable that there is nothing in the manufacture of 
printing-inks which is less understood by the majority than 
the question of driers. Authorities differ on almost every 
point, and the practical result is that every manufacturer 
follows his own ideas and the results of his own experience. 
We have seen that linseed is a drying oil, but in the raw state 
the drying is a matter of days. Obviously this would not do 
for printing-ink, where we desire a product dry enough to 
handle in a few hours at the most. Certain metallic bases and 
salts, principally those of lead and manganese, have the 
property of accelerating this drying. Recently cobalt salts, 
such as the resinate, acetate and linoleate, have been experi- 
mented with, and those who have used them report a fair 
amount of success. The property of drying has also been 
claimed for a variety of other materials, but with the exception 
of the lead, manganese, and possibly cobalt compounds, they 
are practically all useless when not absolutely objectionable. 

No definite figures can be given as to the correct amount 
of drier to use; this must be worked out for each particular 
case. Some pigments possess considerable drying properties, 
while others retard drying, and allowance must be made for 
the amounts of such pigments present in the ink. This is 
particularly true of the iron blues, which accelerate the drying. 
In addition, the questions of temperature, atmospheric con- 
ditions, quality of paper, speed of press, etc., must each receive 
due consideration in determining the quantity of drier to be 
used. The question of driers is one of real importance. The 
oil must dry rapidly, and yet not so rapidly that it will dry on 
the press. Under the circumstances, it is more a matter of 
constant experiment than anything else. 

Another material entering into the composition of printing- 
ink is soap. There is little uniformity in the use of soaps in 
the manufacture of printing-inks. Some manufacturers use 
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scarcely any, while others use considerable quantities. By 
soap, the metallic salts of fatty and similar organic acids are 
meant. This would include the common hard and soft soaps, 
calcium resinate and oleate, aluminum oleate and palmitate, 
and the various soaps made from tung-oil. The lead and 
manganese salts of organic acids, while technically soaps, are 
considered more as driers. There is little scientific information 
available as to the effect of these various soaps on ink com- 
pounds. Certain desirable working qualities have been 
obtained and this is sufficient to justify their use, even though 
the reason for their action is not known, but among other 
things it has been suggested that soap acts as a binder between 
the vehicle and pigment. 

The most important constituent of printing-inks, espe- 
cially the better grades, without a doubt is linseed-oil. The 
United States is not only the largest manufacturer and con- 
sumer of this commodity, but is second in the production of 
flaxseed, following close upon the Argentine Republic in the 
amount grown. The oil is secured by grinding the seed, 
which is fed into the top of a stand of rolls, usually five in 
number, the pressure used being simply that of the weight 
of the rolls, and as the seed descends it is subjected to a con- 
stantly increasing pressure which crushes it into a fine meal. 
The ground seed is then tempered; that is, heated for some 
time in a closed kettle, steam being admitted from time to time 
to maintain the necessary amount of moisture in the seed. If 
the seed is old and dry, it is sometimes necessary to add water. 

The tempered meal is formed into cakes, and these are 
placed in a press and subjected to hydraulic pressure of approx- 
imately six hundred pounds to the square inch. After this 
pressure has extracted about all the oil that it can, the pressure 
is increased to about three thousand eight hundred pounds. 
The total time for pressing is usually somewhat less than an 
hour. The pressed oil is run off in wooden troughs to the 
receiving-tanks. 

The oil, as it comes from the press, contains a large amount 
of sediment, or “foots,” which must be entirely removed if 
the oil is to be used for making printing-ink varnishes. Filter 
pressing the oil after it has cooled will remove a considerable 
amount of “foots,” and then storing the oil for some time in 
settling-tanks will remove most of the remainder and give a 
comparatively clear oil. As this method requires considerable 
time, other more rapid processes have been developed. Sul- 
phuric acid is one of the most commonly used agents, the 
differences between the various methods being principally in 
the manner of removing the oil after the refining and bleaching 
operations are accomplished. The complete removal of the 
mineral acid is essential to avoid possible chemical action 
between the acid and pigments when combined in ink. When 
a light-colored varnish is desired, the raw oil must be practically 
neutral. Neutralizing the organic acidity of the oil with 
alkali, and then filter pressing, will give a clear neutral oil. 
These rapid processes for refining linseed-oil all have a more or 
less injurious effect on its quality, however, and experience 
has shown that a well-settled oil is to be preferred. 

Several new processes for extracting linseed-oil from the 
seed have been developed, consisting essentially in removing 
the oil from the seed by means of certain solvents, such as 
naphtha, carbon bisulphid, etc., the solvent being distilled 
off from the oil, condensed, and used again for further extrac- 
tion. The loss of solvent by this method is very slight and the 
resultant oil is of very good quality and comparatively free 
from “foots.” Some oils are practically ready for immediate use 
for varnish making. A serious drawback to the extensive use 
of this method, however, is the fire risk, and the use of non- 
combustible solvents, such as carbon tetrachlorid, is being 
tried, with some measure of success. 

Linseed-oil has the property of combining with the oxygen 
of the air, on exposure in thin layers, the final result being the 
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formation of a hard film. The oil is changed into linoxyn, and 
the process is termed “drying.” The rate of the drying may 
be increased by several methods: mechanical treatment of the 
oil, aging of the oil, raising of the temperature, exposure to 
sunlight, or the addition of certain driers. 

From a technical point of view, the most important of these 
methods is the use of driers, the product being known as boiled 
oil. The oil is heated and stirred to thoroughly remove the 
moisture; the drier (usually containing compounds of lead and 
manganese) is introduced and the two are thoroughly mixed. 
The oil is kept at a high temperature for some time after the 
addition of the drier, although the longer the oil is heated 
the darker it becomes. When the process is considered com- 
plete the oil is cooled, and filtered through filter-presses, the 
result being a dark, mobile oil which, when exposed to the air 
in thin films, will dry in about twenty-four hours. This grade 
of oil is not used to any great extent in ink manufacture. 

Raw linseed-oil, or boiled oil, when placed on a clean sheet 
of paper will instantly sink into the paper, leaving a greasy 
stain. The oil must therefore be so changed that such penetra- 
tion will not take place. There are two processes for accom- 
plishing this, boiling and burning. The raw material is neutral 
raw linseed-oil, free from metallic driers. 

The boiling process for making varnish consists in heating 
the oil in a tall cylindrical kettle, which is sometimes provided 
with a wide flange or basin on the side to prevent the oil, should 
it froth over, from reaching the fire. A tight-fitting cover is 
also provided, and the whole is so arranged as to be quickly 
and easily removable from the fire. In some cases the kettle 
is stationary and the fire may be removed from under the 
kettle. The oil must be heated until a sample withdrawn from 
the kettle shows, upon cooling, that it has reached the desired 
consistency. 

The temperature must be carefully regulated. Each kettle 
is provided with a thermometer, and the variation in tempera- 
ture is kept as low as possible. The usual temperature is about 
575° F. (302° C.). The time varies greatly with different raw 
oils, so that no definite time of heating can be specified. The 
loss in oil by this boiling process is very small. If a clear, neutral 
oil has been used, a light-colored product will be obtained. 
The color of the oil, however, is of little importance if the ink 
made is black. About ten grades of varnish are made by this 
process, from No. 0000, a very thin varnish, to No. 7, which has 
a viscosity greater than that of molasses. These varnishes are 
used in making the ordinary printing-inks. The thinner oils 
are used for inks for fast work, such as web-press inks, while 
the thicker oils are employed in making job and half-tone inks, 
which are used on the slower presses. It is seldom that an 
ink is made from a single varnish; to get the desired working 
qualities it may be necessary to use two or more. 

The other method for preparing varnish — burning — is 
practically the process first used in making printing-inks. Oil 
is heated in small open kettles and then ignited. It is allowed 
to burn, with constant stirring, until the desired consistency 
is reached. A strong draft must be provided to carry off the 
fumes and soot produced by the burning. The loss during the 
burning is considerable, being from five per cent up. There 
are not so many grades of varnish made by this process, five 
being the usual number. 

Burnt oils are usually called plate oils, because they are 
used almost exclusively in the preparation of engraver’s ink. 
In the engraving process the plate is inked and the excess of 
ink is wiped off. In order that the plate shall be clean it is 
necessary for the ink to have but slight cohesion, or be “short.” 
Stringing, or length, is objectionable. Varnishes made by the 
burning method are much shorter than those prepared by 
boiling, hence their use in engraving-ink. 

Note.—In former years linseed-oil was the vehicle mostly 
used in all grades of ink better than the ordinary newspaper 
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ink. Present high prices of linseed-oil, restrictions placed on 
the crushing of flaxseed and the consequent scarcity of the oil, 
prohibit its use in any but the highest grades of ink or when 
mixed in small proportions with other oils for the cheaper 
grades. Recent experiments show that soy-oil, an oil extracted 
from the lowly soy-bean, contains drying qualities similar to 
those of linseed-oil, and it is predicted that it will be used 
extensively in the manufacture of printing-inks. Rosin-oil, 
which in the past was used extensively in the manufacture of 
news-ink and the cheaper grades of book blacks, has increased 
in price to such an extent that its use in these grades is now 
almost prohibitive. Many substitutes are in use, different ink 
manufacturers using those of their own selection. Many have 
been tried and discarded owing to the unpleasant odors emanat- 
ing from them when the ink was constantly in motion in the 
fountains. Rosin-oil in itself is not a satisfactory vehicle for 
inks of the better grades, but when mixed with other oils, 
linseed preferred, answers very well, and until something 
better is discovered will no doubt continue to be used in large 
quantities. (To be continued.) 





NOW HE’S QUIT “GUESSTIMATING.” 


Guess, the printer, sat in his office chair; he was cussing the 
cat and tearing his hair. It seemed everything had gone wrong 
of late, on every darned job that he’d ‘“‘guesstimate.” The 
banker had caused his heart to sink with the word his account 
was now in red ink. Stock houses inquired for ‘‘that past due 
amount,” standing out there against him, on April account. 
Breeze, the drummer, now came in the door, sensed the gloom 
Guess felt — he had seen it before. Breeze sat himself down 
on an upturned box, adjusted his tie and pulled up his sox. 
“Do you know, Friend Guess, what is wrong with your pate? 
I'll tell you, now, plainly — you ‘guesstimate.’? What you 
need to give trouble’s old tail a twist is to get you a Franklin 
Printing Price-List. Your competitor has one, and if you'll 
believe me, making money for him is just A, B, C.”’ Now, 
Guess was suspicious — must be some baited hook — fifteen 
bones, gee whiz, for a little black book. And Breeze drifted 
out, with no order for stock, leaving Guess to “‘figger” for bad 
needed rocks. Then in comes Smith, his competitor in trade, 
to show him a purchase he lately had made. And Guess 
rubbed his eyes — was he looking through mist? No, this was 
indeed the Franklin Printing Price-List. Smith said, ‘‘ Guess, 
I’m sure your heart is all right, take this book home with you — 
look it over tonight, but of this be sure, I give you fair warning 
that I’ll want it back at the shop in the morning.” Smith 
left, and poor Guess, his heart still full of rage, turned the first 
leather cover, and there on the blue page, printed out clear 
and plain, no long searching to vex—every kind of job- 
printing, all neatly indexed. Now he quick laid aside all 
office care — rushing home, sat him down in the old “comfy” 
chair. And there, hours later — fact, way into the night — 
pondered columns of figures on page black and white. Quoth 
he to himself, ‘‘Each chap to his forte, but I’ve got to hand it 
to this Price-List Porte. Some fellows are smart, but right 
here, by jiggers, we sure have a shark in the matter of ‘figgers.’ 
No wonder that I have lost money of late — I’ve been a darned 
fool — tried to ‘guesstimate.’” Bright and early next morning 
the fifteen he sent—took a chance the landlord would wait for 
his rent. All this, friend reader, was some months ago, but 
results of my rhyme you of course want to know. Old Guess 
spreads his smiles like the down of the thistle, and the whole 
shop rings with his musical whistle. He’s square with the 
world — has a neat sum in the bank, and daily.to Breeze and 
to Smith he gives thanks. Of what he owes the “Franklin” 
he never tires prating and the luck that was his when he 
stopped “guesstimating.”— Submitted by E. B. Reynolds, 
Upland, California. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 
When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 


request is accompanied by return postage. 


Personal replies by letter will be made only when. 


of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


Passing It Along. 


In these parlous times it is sometimes difficult to know just 
where to stop in boosting prices to cover the increased cost of 
manufacture. At least that is what printers from various 
sections of the country tell the editor of this department. 

The truth is that in most cases they do not really know the 
cost of manufacture, because they have accustomed them- 
selves to thinking of each item that enters into manufacturing 
cost in units of selling value instead of in units of cost value. 
This is one of the great disadvantages of using price-lists in 
selling. The mind becomes filled with the selling figures and 
not with the cost and profit figures. 

The great value of the Standard cost system is that it 
furnishes the cost of the productive hour in each department, 
and, if properly carried to the logical finish, the amount of 
production in the average productive hour in each department. 
With these two figures before him, the manager of a printing- 
plant should be able to estimate accurately the cost and the 
time required for production of any job. 

When the total cost of a job has been ascertained it is time 
enough to think of the selling price. It is easy to talk glibly 
of adding this or that per cent to the total cost to get the 
selling price; and it would be absolutely correct if the cost 
price represented efficient production in a properly equipped 
plant. But how about it when the job has been produced 
under adverse conditions in a plant that is not fitted to handle 
that class of work, and it has taken from a quarter to a third 
more time than it would have required in the efficient plant? 
Is it right to ask the buyer to pay for this inefficiency and a 
profit on it, or should he pay only the correct market Price for 
the work properly done? 

This is going to be a vital question in the near future, when 
the reconstruction comes and war conditions must be brought 
down to a sensible state and prices adjusted to something like 
actual values. Inflation seldom lasts over four or five years, 
and then comes either a gradual or a sudden readjustment. 
The character of the readjustment depends largely upon the 
preparation made for it by those who will be affected. 

For some time we have been passing the extra burden along 
to the buyer and paying little or no attention to the future. 
It is now time that the printers take this matter into con- 
sideration and get into the habit of considering the cost of the 
job under correct conditions as the basis of price-making, and 
then try to meet market conditions by lower profits or by 
improved methods and the resulting lower costs. Sooner or 
later, this question of better methods to reduce cost of manu- 
facture will have to be generally considered by printers. Why 
not now? Why not eliminate the non-productive operations 
and thereby cut down the overtime and other extras? Why 
not adopt improved machinery and more expeditious working 
methods? 


In fact, the typographical branch of the reproductive arts. 
has fallen behind its allied arts in the matter of adapting the 
discoveries of the scientists and inventors to its uses. You, 
thinking yourself a progressive printer, may be inclined to 
deny this, but look at the lithographic, the engraving, the 
binding, the electrotyping branches, and compare their progress 
of the past fifteen years with that of the typographic section. 

Think this over. There is work for you and every other 
printer in putting your business on a correct basis as to the 
unit of cost and the elimination of the non-productive opera- 
tions, so that you will be able to make fair prices and yet 
secure reasonable profits. 

Just now, almost any price will be paid by the man who 
must have printing to conduct his business, but this condition 
is not going to continue. For some time to come we are going 
to pay high wages and pass the cost along, but this means that 
greater care must be taken to see that none of the time so 
expensively secured is wasted and that the customer is not 
made to pay too much for his goods. 

This is not written in a pessimistic spirit, for the editor 
believes that the printers of the United States will get right 
down to the correct basis as soon as they realize the necessity. 
Habit has made the printer careless in the use of labor, and it 
will take an effort to enable him to conserve it as he should 
in such times as these. Passing the cost along will not work 
out his salvation, he must stop the unnecessary cost. 


The Profit That You Might Have. 


Owing to codperation and the general prosperity of the 
country, the printing business is in better condition financially 
today than it has ever been before, but there is still plenty of 
room for improvement. There are numerous leaks through 
which the profit that you might have is oozing away. 

The last composite statement of cost of production issued 
by the United Typothete of America does not attempt to tell 
how much profit was made on the millions of dollars’ worth of 
printing that it lists, and the cost of which it analyzes, but it 
does give a very definite idea of some of the big sources of loss. 

For instance, it shows that the hand composing-room had 
only sixty per cent of productive time, which was one per cent 
less than the previous year. This means that for every hour 
sold out of the composing-room the compositors were paid for 
one and two-thirds hours; that all the other costs were increased 
in proportion, and that the resulting total cost was such as. 
would be prohibitive were it not for the fact that composition 
is a necessary preliminary operation of printing. 

Of course we realize that under the old composing-room 
conditions distribution is a necessary expense, and that it takes. 
fully one-fourth as much time as the actual composition; but, 
even granting this, though it is no longer necessary, we find that 
only seventy-five per cent of the pay-roll time is accounted for. 
On the other hand, allowing one-fourth of the total pay-roll 
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time for distribution there should have been seventy-five per 
cent of productive time, and distribution should have been 
done when there was no copy. This shows a loss of fifteen per 
cent of all the time paid for, or twenty-five per cent of the 
time that should actually have been productive, even under 
old conditions. 

How can this be accounted for? The majority of the plants 
from which these averages were taken were either overmanned 
or underequipped. We are pretty sure that the latter was the 
case and that this twenty-five per cent leaked away in hunting 
and picking sorts, for we know by experience the condition of 
the average printing-plant, where the time so lost is simply 
scandalous and would not be tolerated in any other manu- 
facturing business. 

There is another feature to this: The figures given in the 
composite statement were averages, and that means that some 
were very much worse than the average, while others were 
without doubt so much better as to be all right. Think of the 
conditions in those plants below the average, and weep. 

The remedy is a simple one, and in these times of increased 
wages and decreased supply of workmen it should not take 
any printer very long to decide to adopt it. It is the purchase 
of sufficient material to entirely prevent the loss of time from 
these causes; enough material to keep all the compositors on 
composition as long as there is copy and only allow them to 
distribute when there is none, and never to allow the picking 
of sorts under any condition. The workman with plenty of 
material is able to greatly increase his output, with less fatigue 
and greater satisfaction, which means better work for less 
money, though the worker gets as much or more. This is the 
great reason for the growing success of the non-distribution 
idea — it supplies abundance of material and stops picking. 
Those who attempt to compete with it must as least furnish 
the material. 

This t:gure of sixty per cent productive time in the average 
composing-room is, or should be, a warning signal to all 
printing-office managers to look carefully into their own 
composing-room records and see whether they are in the same 
class. If they are, it should not require any argument to induce 
them to order immediately the necessary supplies to keep each 
man busily engaged on salable work, at least the seventy-five 
per cent that is theoretically possible. 

Other departments show just as badly, but we have taken 
the composing»zroom as the example because the productive 
percentage here is based upon the number of hours actually 
paid for and not on machine hours, which latter sometimes 
give the opportunity for the printer to excuse himself by saying 
that there was no help on the machine in the hours not ac- 
counted for as productive. 

The amount of time wasted in picking, in the average 
print-shop, together with the time lost in untimely distribution 
because of lack of needed material that would tide over the 
busy period, would more than pay for the material the first 
time it was used, leaving the re-use and continued saving as 
additional profit. 

What does this mean? Well, let us consider what the hour- 
cost would have been had the production been greater. With 
sixty per cent it was $2.108. With seventy-five per cent 
production it would have been $1.686 per productive hour, a 
saving of 42.2 cents per hour, with the same total cost and a 
larger number of salable hours. This should mean a larger 
income and bigger net profits. Or taking it the other way, the 
same number of productive hours should have been produced 
at a much lower cost. 

This is a practical fact and not a theory. There will be 
some printers who will claim that they must carry enough men 
to handle the rush periods and that these men will necessarily 
be idle in some of the dull spells and thus lower the general 
percentage. If there were enough material to handle the rush 
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business without distribution until the dull spell came, it 
would not be necessary to carry so many extra men, and those 
needed would be kept busy in the dull season by distribution, 
so that while the different months would show widely varying 
productive percentages and different hour-costs the annual 
average would be all right. 

Here is a suggestion that is well worthy of consideration 
by every employing printer having four or more compositors 
actually on composition. 

The figures and suggestions here given do not take into 
account the modern composing-room developments by which 
the non-productive operations are eliminated and the hour- 
cost further reduced by making as much as ninety per cent of 
the time productive. 


Delivery Cost and Method. 


Every job of printing must be delivered to the customer in 
some manner, and the style of delivery has a very decided 
influence upon the customer’s willingness to pay the bill 
without dispute. 

The cost of delivery will vary with the manner of packing 
and the kind of delivery service that is used. It costs less to 
merely tie a string around a bundle of pamphlets, throw them 
on the push-cart and dump them roughly on the warehouse 
floor of the customer than it does to neatly wrap each hundred 
or five hundred in paper and tie them up, paste a neat label on 
the package, carefully place it on the delivery wagon and stack 
the packages up in the receiving department of the customer. 
It costs still more to place the goods in boxes. 

The difference in the cost of careless delivery and the best 
possible neatness and care is less than 3 cents per bundle for 
the average job-printing which is packed in half-thousands or 
thousands, and about 5 cents per bundle for those grades of 
goods that are usually packed in bundles of twenty to fifty 
pounds weight. 

There are some who have experimented in a half-hearted 
way who will deny this and claim that the cost is greater, but 
our figures were taken from one careless shop and from one 
shop making it a matter of pride to make neat and attractive 
deliveries. The shop making the attractive packages claims 
that it does not cost any more, because there is less loss in 
transit and fewer copies spoiled in the shipping department 
when the workers are trained to think of the goods they handle 
as of value and worthy of care. 

We have noticed that whenever a printing firm begins to 
pack its stationery deliveries in boxes there is a decided improve- 
ment in the kind of goods they pack. Contrariwise, there seems 
to be a rapid downward slide in the quality of goods that are 
delivered with a string around the bundle, and no wrapper. 
Sometimes we see a printer’s delivery man with a push-cart 
load of pamphlets, soiled on the edges, corners bruised, and an 
occasional tear on the outside cover that makes us wonder 
that the buyer receives them at all. 

It requires constant care to keep the delivery of printed 
matter up to a proper standard, but it must be done if you are 
going to keep the desirable customers. Remember that first 
appearances are most lasting, and the customer whose first view 
of his newly delivered catalogue is a tough-looking, dirty-edged 
bundle is not likely to feel that he is getting a good value for 
his money. On the other hand, a neat, clean package, tied with 
care, will impress the customer with the idea that the printer 
considered the job worth taking care of, and he will open it 
with a favorable preconception of the contents. 

This may seem to some a big ado about nothing, but to 
them we say, try it out in your own deliveries and note the 
improvement in the way in which your customers speak of 
your work. Many an ordinary job has gone through with 
flying colors because it was nicely boxed and labeled. 
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THE COSTS OF JOB-PRINTING—MAKING THE 
ESTIMATE.* 


NO. 10-— BY R. T. PORTE. 


_——= >t 
DwanGy 
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N last month’s article of this series I stated, 


| 
) “this article completes the tables and scales 
( 


y that will be presented with this series.” 
i When that article was written I thought 
]/ that the hour-costs as given in the various 
tables were about as high as they would go. 
But, in counting on the future, I was a false 
fa ASS) prophet, as in the meantime, wages and 
various other costs have advanced to such a great extent that 
the highest tables given in the issues of September, October 
and November are away too low. Therefore, this month I 
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CLASS A—SHEETS 91% BY 14 OR SMALLER. 
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commercial printing may be figured more accurately than by 
the old method of guessing, although the bindery costs are 
now out of date in some particulars because of the advanced 
costs at this time. 

Instead of presenting estimates and showing the use of the 
various tables in cold type, I present six estimates of ordinary 
work as they are compiled on the estimate blank recommended 
in the March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. These are 
reproduced just as they have been written, and show exactly 
how the blanks may be filled out. 

For the benefit of those who know something of the chirog- 
raphy of the writer, I want to hasten and say that the writing 
is not mine. Had my pen been used, you would have thought 
I was giving you a puzzle to decipher, rather than showing 
how to figure an estimate. Even before the thing had become 
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Table No. 13. 


Cost of composition, make-ready and running at hour-cost of $2.40 for 
composition and $1.40 for platen-press. This table corresponds with those 
printed in the September issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


give another set of tables with much higher costs, and at the 
hour-costs which I have figured are an average at this date, 
November 1, 1919. With things as they are, they may be too 
low when this last article of the series is printed. However, 
these new tables will tend to illustrate the point that tables 
such as have been used in these articles may be compiled to 
cover any hour-costs that may be desired. 

The three tables given this month present the latest figures 
I have compiled as to combinations of composition and platen- 
press work. With the tables that have been given, and with 
the bindery costs published last year, almost any kind of 


*NoteE—This is the tenth and last of a series of articles on the costs 
of job-printing. Copyright, 1919, by R. T. Porte. 


Table No. 14. 


Cost of composition, make-ready and running at hour-cost of $2.40 for 
composition and $1.40 for platen-press. This table corresponds with those 
printed in the October issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


cold, I could not have told what it was myself. As to penman- 
ship, Horace Greeley had nothing on the writer. For that 
reason, the Corona must take the place of the pen, and someone 
else must fill in the blanks as reproduced in this article. 

Estimate No. 1 shows the cost and selling price of 2,000 
letter-heads, with a light form and three-quarters of an hour 
composition, including lock-up. No spoilage is included, as in 
most cases a ream of paper is used for such a job, but if extra 
sheets for spoilage are used, the cost will be slightly increased. 
The scales in Table 13 are used, as they are the latest hour-costs. 

Estimate No. 2 presents the cost of soo envelopes, with 
one-half an hour composition, including lock-up, using the 
scale in Table 13. 
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Estimate No. 3 is a little more complicated, and special 
notice should be taken that I have figured the broken-ream 
price for the paper in both instances, and added for spoilage 
by a percentage rather than by adding extra sheets of paper. 
This estimate shows a combination of machine composition 
as well as hand composition and presswork, and also binding. 
As the form contained rules, extra make-ready and extra press- 
work, it is placed in this scale of Table 14. 

Estimate No. 4 presents a job where a numbering machine 
was run with a form, and instead of figuring a percentage for 
the paper I have included the extra spoilage sheets in the 
amount of paper, in order to show that either method may be 
used, although I believe including the extra paper in the cost 
the better and safer way. Again binding is added, as in 
estimate No. 3. 
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Table No. 15. 


Cost of composition, make-ready and running at hour-cost of $2.40 for 
composition, and $1.60 for Class A and $1.40 for Class B for platen-press 
‘work. This table corresponds with those printed in the November issue 


Estimate No. 5 presents a little more complicated job. 
The amount of machine composition could be figured from the 
‘table given in the June issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, accord- 
ing to the size of type and page. A little over the exact amount 
has been figured for “contingencies.” Folding and cutting 
have been added, as the job was run as a work-and-turn form 
and was cut after being printed. Also, on this class of work the 
stock has to be “squared” in order to do a good job. As two 
half-tones are run and an extra high-grade ink used, the scales 
‘in Table 15 are used. 

Estimate No. 6 is for a simple job of stuffers, but as there is 
.a half-tone and extra good ink is required, and presumably 
ia first-class job is wanted, the scale in Table No. r5 is used. 
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Also, the method of figuring two quantities at the same time 
is given, showing the use to which the estimate blank can be put. 

Having figured the cost on each job, I have added a uniform 
profit of 25 per cent, which should be the average profit, 
although on a larger job a smaller profit might be advisable. 

There are those who advocate the use of selling prices 
instead of cost prices in making all estimates, but as to the 
advisability of this I am not fully convinced as most cost- 
systems give the cost and then the loss or profit on the job. 
To my mind, the estimate should give the cost and the probable 
profit, and from such figures the costs can be checked after 
the job has been completed, errors of judgment shown, and the 
result carefully put in the ‘Recipe Book” for future reference. 

Not only should these estimates be made, but they should 
be carefully and conveniently filed, and when a similar job 
comes in, the same estimate may be used again, thus avoiding 
making several estimates of the same character. 

In fact, the ‘Recipe Book” should be extended to contain 
selling prices on many classes of work, all compiled from cost 
records or from estimates. These being repeatedly used, and 
checked, will prevent many of the terrible blunders that cost 
printers so much money. 

Perhaps I am wrong, but to my way of thinking the future 
of the printing business, as a real business, depends upon each 
printer having a “Recipe Book” and a price-book from which 
he can gather information that will help him make right prices 
and in cold figures make a price on a job that will give him a 
profit, rather than making prices on what customers tell him 
the other printers charge, and vainly trying to figure just a 
little bit less than the other printers in order to land the job. 

Forget all else but the making of a fair price; analyze each 
job carefully; be fully convinced that you are producing it in 
the most efficient manner; and then charge accordingly. 

Also remember that if you do not ask the right price for 
your work no one will volunteer to pay you that price. 

And now I want to thank the several hundred printers who 
have written to the editor of THE INLAND PRINTER and to the 
writer as to the value of this series of articles, and I also 
appreciate the many new ideas they have given me. Ina future 
series of articles, or perhaps in some special articles, I may 
take up many of the ideas and suggestions and work them out. 

Now, to work on a new series of articles to begin in next 
month’s issue, one that the editor has been after me for a long 
time to write. 








Charles H. Allen at the Case on His Eightieth Birthday. 


The above shows Charles H. Allen, of Towanda, Pennsylvania, who, 
after sixty-seven years as a printer, is still working daily at the case. He 
started at the age of thirteen, and the picture shows him working on his 
eightieth birthday anniversary. Mr. Allen lays claim to being the oldest 
printer in America still working regularly at the trade. He was far-sighted 
for twenty years, wearing spectacles for that length of time, but gradually 
his eyesight changed until he no longer needed them. During the last few 
years he has become slightly near-sighted, but he still does his work as a 
compositor and press feeder without spectacles.—From Frank Montgomery, 
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But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true; 
Reace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 
—Qlhittier, 1807-1892. 


Cae Me + 


URITANISM, believing itself quick 

with the seed of religious liberty, 
laid, without knowing it, the egg of 
democracy.— Lowell. What the Puri- 
tans gave the world was not thought, but 
action.— Wendell Phillips. 


* * * * 


The Printers Who Came Over 
in the Mayflower. 


T is not generally known, Collectanea 
believes, that Elder Brewster, the 
spiritual head of the Pilgrims who estab- 
lished themselves in Plymouth, was a 
printer; or that Edward Winslow, a 
Pilgrim, and the third governor of Ply- 
mouth colony, was also a printer. Turn 
as you may to any encylopedia or dic- 
tionary of biography and no mention of 
this fact will be found. We find mention 
of the fact that Brewster after leaving 
Cambridge University was connected 
with the diplomatic service, but had 
either of these heroes been a lawyer or 
a soldier or a doctor of medicine that 
circumstance would have been recorded 
as honorable, notwithstanding that their 
work as printers was much more valuable 
to the cause of progress and liberty. 
Evidently the printing done by William 
Brewster was thought to be inimical to 
the autocratic repose of the discoverer 
of “‘the divine right of kings,’’ one James 
the First of England. In the reign of 
that monarch only twenty-two printing- 
houses were permitted in London, and 
one each in Edinburgh, Dublin, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. These licensed 
printers were restricted to the use of 
forty wooden hand presses. ‘“‘The cus- 


tody of a hand printing press was re- 
garded then as dangerous a thing as the 
custody of dynamite would be now. It 
was most carefully locked up every night 
in order to prevent secret printing.” 
Searchers were employed to prevent any 
printing that had not been licensed. 






By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


There had arisen in England and Scot- 
land a large body of people, known as 
nonconformists, who wished to worship 
in their own way, while on the other 
hand the king was determined that all 
his subjects should worship according to 
his formula. These nonconformists used 
printing to promote their ideas and 
defend their rights. Their books and 





Edward Winslow, Printer, 1595-1655. 


One of the Pilgrim Fathers, third Governor of the 
Plymouth Colony in New England. 


pamphlets were printed chiefly in Hol- 
land, to which country, to escape perse- 
cution, great numbers fled, for there 
alone among the European nations the 
spirit of religious tolerance prevailed. 
These exiles, and others of similar aspira- 
tions toward liberty, came eventually to 
be known as Puritans. They were led 
by men of education; most of them were 
in comfortable circumstances. Their 
enemies were found chiefly among the 
aristocracy and the lower class people. 
In Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, about 
sixty miles from the seaport town of 
Boston, a large company of these non- 
conformists decided in 1607 to give up 
their homes and go to Leyden. On the 
first attempt they were captured on the 
ship and imprisoned in Boston for one 
month; but they managed to reach their 
new chosen home in Holland in various 
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ways. These were the brave people from 
among whom came those we now honor 
as the Pilgrim Fathers. Their leaders 
were Pastor Robinson, William Bradford 
and William Brewster, the latter being 
ruling elder of their church in Leyden. 
Both Bradford, who became the second 
governor of the Plymouth colony, and 
Brewster were men of means, and were 
university bred, sacrificing their means 
for conscience’ sake. 

William Brewster was born in Scrooby, 
and after completing his education in 
Cambridge University entered the ser- 
vice of the English ambassador to the 
Netherlands in 1584. In 1587 he returned 
to Scrooby where he occupied the manor 
house and held the position of post- 
master, providing the horses and post- 
riders for that section of the post route 
between London and Berwick until 1607, 
the year he went into exile. The non- 
conformists of that region were wont to 
assemble in Brewster’s house for wor- 
ship, and he became their Ruling Elder, 
a lay preacher and unpaid assistant to 
the pastor. 

Governor William Bradford left to us 
an intimate history of the Pilgrims. Of 
Brewster he writes: 

After he [Brewster] came into Holland he 
suffered much hardships; after he had spent the 
most of his means, having a great charge and 
many children; and, in regard of his former 
breeding and course of life, not so fit for many 
imployments as others were; especially such as 
were toilsome and laborious. But yet he ever 
bore his condition with much cheerfulness and 
contentation. Towards the latter part of those 
twelve years [1608-1620] spent in Holland his 
outward condition was mended, and he lived well 
and plentifully. For he fell into a way, by reason 
he had the Latin tongue, to teach many students 
who had a desire to learn the English tongue, to 
teach them English. . . . He also had means 
to set up printing, by the help of some friends, 
and so had imployment enough, and by reason of 
many books which would not be allowed to be 
printed in England they might have had more 
than they could do. 


But there were some things in connec- 
tion with Printer Brewster which Gov- 
ernor Bradford does not mention. Among 
the books printed by Brewster in Choir 
Alley in Leyden was one entitled ‘‘ Perth 
Assembly,” a narrative of certain pro- 
ceedings in Scotland, which greatly 
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incensed King James, who made com- 
plaint about the book to the government 
of Holland and commanded his ambassa- 
dor to that country to search out the 
printer, whose name, of course, did not 
appear. But before the king turned to 
Holland he accused James Cathkin, the 
licensed printer in Edinburgh, of printing 
the ‘Perth Assembly.” Cathkin was 
brought before the king in London, who 
personally questioned him and bullied 
him, and, being unable to con- 
vict him, put him in prison for 
three weeks, until his kingship 
got on another trail in Holland. 
The king’s ambassador discov- 
ered, as he wrote to London on 
July 22, 1619, that the printer 
of ‘‘Perth Assembly,” was “‘one 
William Brewster, a Brownist, 
who hath been for some years 
an inhabitant and printer in 
Leyden, but is now, within these 
three weeks removed from 
thence, and gone back to dwell 
in London. Where he may be 
found out: and examined, not 
only for this book, ‘De regimine 
Ecclesiz Scoticane,’ but like- 
wise for the ‘Perth Assembly.’ 
. .. For, as I am informed, 
he hath had, whilst he remained 
here, his hand in all such books 
as have been sent over into 
England and Scotland. As par- 
ticularly, a book in folio, 
intituled ‘A: Confutation of the 
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returned thither; neither is likely he will: 
having removed from thence both his 
family and goods.” But before this last 
report reached him, the ambassador, on 
August 23, 1619, wrote: 


My good Lord. His Majesty doth so much 
resent those Puritan pamphlets which are there 
at Leyden imprinted underhand by the practices 
of Brewster and his complices in those parts and 
in Scotland, and here — divers of whom as we 
are informed, have made, very lately, an escape 
from hence; and are slipped over thither with 
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perhaps France allied with Spain, and 
little Holland was exceedingly anxious to 
keep England on its side, as its Protestant 
big brother against Catholic Spain. Hol- 
land, therefore, listening to the com- 
plaint of King James anent the printing 
in Holland in English of books opposing 
his tyrannous acts, had passed an edict 
in December, 1618, making such printing 
unlawful. It was this troubled condition 
of politics, which caused Holland to be- 
come subservient to the English 
king, that prompted the Puri- 
tans in Leyden to seek a refuge 
in New England. 

The edict of the States 
General of Holland was not 
popular in Holland, and the 
aldermen of Leyden were not 
eager to enforce it. However, 
upon the insistence of their 
superiors, the aldermen did 
summon another Englishman, 
Thomas Brewer, an _ inactive 
partner of William Brewster, 
who testified that the printing- 
house was closed, and that Brew- 
ster was in Leyden but was sick. 
On September 10, 1619, the 
ambassador reported that both 
Brewer and Brewster were ar- 
rested and their printing appli- 
ances and types and stock in 
trade seized. But, though the 
warrant for this arrest and seiz- 
ure may still be seen in the 
archives of Leyden, the ambas- 








Rhemists’ Translation, Glosses, 
and Annotations on the New 
Testament,’ anno 1618, was 
printed by him. So was another 
in decimo-sexto, ‘De vera et genuina 
Jesu Christi Domini et Salvatoris nostri 
Religione’; of which I send your Honour 
herewith the Title Page. And if you will 
compare that which is underlined therein, 
with the other, ‘De regimine Ecclesie 
Scoticane,’ of which I send your Honour 
the Title Page likewise, you will find it 
the same character [types]: and the one 
being confessed, as that ‘De vera et 
genuina Jesu Christi &c. Religione,’ 
Brewster doth openly avow, the other 
cannot well be denied. This I thought 
fit, for His Majesty’s service, to advertise 
your Honour.” 

On August 3, 1619, the Secretary of 
State in London informed the ambassa- 
dor in Holland that: ‘I am told William 
Brewster is come again for Leyden, where 
I doubt not your Lordship will lay for 
him, if he come thither as I will likewise 
do here; where I have already committed 
some of his complices, and am com- 
manded to make search for the rest.” 
To which the ambassador replied on 
August 20, 1619: ‘“‘I have made good 
enquiry after William Brewster at Ley- 
den, and am well assured that he is not 


A Printing House in Holland in 1619. 


Elder Brewster’s printing house was probably a one-press affair, as shown in 


this reproduction from a copperplate engraving of 1619. 


him, the said Brewster —that he hath com- 
manded me again, over and beside what I wrote 
unto you in my former (of August 3), to require 
your Lordship, in his name, to deal roundly with 
the States General, as in his name, for the appre- 
hension of him, the said Brewster; as they value 
His Majesty’s friendship. 

On August 28 the ambassador reported 
that Brewster had been seen in Leyden. 
Brewster was actually in hiding while his 
friends were petitioning the authorities 
in Leyden to protect him against the 
wrath of the English king. On Septem- 
ber 3 the ambassador reported that 
Brewster ‘“‘keeps most at Amsterdam; 
but, being incerti laris, he is not yet to 
be lighted upon. I understand he pre- 
pares to settle himself at a village called 
Leerdorf (Leiderdorf), not far from Ley- 
den; thinking there to be able to print 
prohibited books without discovery; but 
I shall lay wait for him, both here and 
in other places, so, as I doubt but either 
he must leave this country; or I shall, 
sooner or later, find him out.” 

Brewster, we see, was unsafe even in 
Holland. The fact was that the truce 
between Holland and Spain was about 
to expire, and war threatened, with 


sador’s report was premature, 
for on September 12 he wrote: 
“In my last, I advertised your 
Honour, that Brewster was 
taken at Leyden; which proved an error, 
in that the Schout (bailiff) who was 
employed by the Magistrates for his ap- 
prehension being a dull, drunken fellow, 
took one man for another. But Brewer 
(who set him on work and, being a man 
of means, bare the charge of his printing) 
is fast in !the University’s Prison, and 
Brewster’s printing letters (which were 
found in his house, in a garret where he 
had hid them), and his books and papers, 
are all seized and sealed up.” 

That Leyden authorities were luke- 
warm in this persecution is shown by 
a report of the ambassador on September 
18, 1619. He urges upon them the 
authority of the Prince of Orange, which 
they acknowledged, though (as he wrote) 
“the whole company of Brownists [Pil- 
grims] doth offer caution [security] for 
Brewster. And he being a University 
man, the scholars are likewise stirred up 
by the Brownists to plead privilege in that 
kind, when caution[security] is offered.” 

Brewster was never apprehended. 
Brewer was released, though King James 
demanded that he be sent a prisoner to 
England. Brewer agreed to go to London 
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voluntarily, provided that he would not 
be molested and that his expenses would 
be paid going and coming; and so anxious 
was the king to get on the track of 
Brewster that he accepted Brewer’s 
proposition, out of which nothing came to 
the advantage of the king. The Brewster 
printing-plant, however, was confiscated. 
William Brewster did not con- 
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established. “Virginia” then comprised 
to the English mind almost all the coast 
north of Florida and south of Nova 
Scotia. The location the prospective 
pilgrims had in mind was Manhattan 
Island, then much discussed by Hol- 
landers, who formed a settlement there 
in 1623. The king was glad enough to 
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ster continued as preacher and teacher 
until 1629. He was then sixty-nine years 
of age. He lived, an honored patriarch, 
until his eighty-fourth year. 

There was at least one other printer 
in the Mayflower. It is not improbable 
that this printer was working with or for 
Brewster. The first mention of him is 

found in the records of marriages 





fine himself to printing prohibited 
books. He printed several books 
which even King James might 
have read with much profit and 
with pleasure, and on these he 
put his imprint. At that time 
nearly all scholarly books were 
in Latin, and Elder Brewster’s 
imprints read: “‘Lugduni Bata- 
vorum: apud Guilielmum Brew- 
sterum, in vico Chorali,” or 
“Prostant Lugduni Batavorum: 
apud Guilielmum Brewsterum, 
in vico Chorali.”’ In all, sixteen 
books are definitely known to 
have been printed by Brewster 
during the period between Octo- 
ber, 1616, and June, 1619. How 
many others, if any, he printed 
will probably never be known, 
as it was necessarily his plan to 
disguise the origin of his pro- 
hibited books, all of which were 
political or religious. The cer- 
tainty of the ambassador that 
Brewster was the printer of the 
two books which most annoyed 
King James is explained in his 
report of September 19, 1619. 
Amongst the books which I have 
caused to be examined, I have inserted 
ssome, as that ‘“Amesii in Grevin- 
chovium,” which as he cannot deny 
‘because it has Brewster’s imprint] so 
he may, and doth, confess it without 
‘difficulty but by that character [type], 








in Leyden, wherein is entry: 

1618. May 27, May 16.— Edward 
Winslow, Printer, Young Man, of 
London, in England; accompanied by 
Jonathan Williams, and Isaac Allerton, 
with Elizabeth Barker, Maid, from 
Chatsum in England, accompanied 
by Jane Phesel, her neice, and Mary 
Allerton. 

All these persons were mem- 
bers of the church of the Pil- 
grims in Leyden. Edward Wins- 
low was born in Worcestershire, 
England, in 1595. He had no 
prominence until the Pilgrims 
landed in New England. There 
he soon took a leading part in 
exploration and in negotiations 
with the Indians. In 1623 he 
returned to England as the 
agent of the Plymouth Colony, 
and again in 1624, at which time 
he published his book ‘‘Good 
News from New England; or a 
true Relation of things very 
remarkable at the Plantation of 
Plymouth in New England. 
Shewing the wonderful Provi- 
dence and goodness of God, in 
their preservation and continu- 
ance; being delivered from many 
apparent deaths and dangers,” 
etc. This work was a magnet 
which drew many more Puritans 
to New England. We can easily 
imagine the eager interest with 








he is condemmed of the rest. And 
certain experienced printers, which 
‘have viewed the letters types], affirm 
that all and every one of the books 
with which he is charged, particularly 
those “De regimine Ecclesie Scoticane”’ 
““Perth Assembly,” were printed with them. 


and 


Now after eleven years of comparative 
peace the church of the Pilgrims in Ley- 
den had certain serious thoughts as to 
their future, as we are told in “Good 
News from New England,” that precious 
book written by another printer, Edward 
Winslow, in 1624, upon his second return 
from the Plantation of Plymouth in New 
England. These thoughts were: ‘‘How 
‘grievous to live from under the protec- 
tion of the State of England. How like 
‘we were to lose our language, and our 
name, in English. How unable there [in 
Holland], to give such education as we 
ourselves had received,” and _ other 
reasons. So they sought to obtain the 
permission of King James to go across 
the Atlantic to “Virginia,” where in 
1607 an English settlement was first 





A Printing House in Holland in 1640. 


Reproduced from copperplate engraving used in Boxhorn’s “De T ypographiae 
Artis Inventione et Inventoribus, Dissertatio,” Leyden, 1640. 


get these Puritans at a distance. He 
rejected their petition, but caused it to 
be intimated that no obstacles would be 
put in the way of their adventure. 

Not all the good people of the church 
in Leyden desired to leave Holland. The 
church continued under the charge of 
Pastor Robinson, but Ruling Elder 
Brewster joined the Pilgrims and was 
appointed to be their spiritual head, 
while William Bradford managed their 
business affairs. The Pilgrims sailed from 
Plymouth, England, on September 16, 
1620, and, after overcoming many 
obstacles they arrived in the Mayflower 
in Cape Cod Bay on November 11, 1620. 
After various explorations the Mayflower 
was brought into Plymouth Bay and the 
entire party landed at Plymouth Rock 
on December 21, 1620, ever memorable 
to us as Forefathers’ Day. Elder Brew- 





which the Puritans in England 
and in exile read Winslow’s 
stirring narrative of great perils 
bravely met and overcome. 
Returning to Plymouth in 1624, Wins- 
low was elected magistrate. He again 
visited London as agent in 1625. He 
was elected governor in Plymouth in 
1633, 1636 and 1644. On a visit to 
England in 1635 he successfully resisted 
an attempt to deny self-government to 
the Plymouth Colony. At that time 
he was imprisoned for seventeen weeks 
in London on a false charge. He was 
one of the founders of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in New England, 
which supplied the printing press and 
types which were used in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1639 by Stephen Day, 
the first colonial printer. Edward Wins- 
low returned finally to England in 1649. 
He codperated with Cromwell in the 
government of the Commonwealth of 
England and died while on an official 
expedition to the West Indies in 1665. 
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Newspaper page published Thanksgiving Day in honor of 
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CHEERS AND EMBRACES 


For our gunners and engineers! 
Hail, last of our Prairie Boys; welcome to 
the city that is home! 
You have given noble account of yourselves; 
we are proud of you. 
We strew your path with flowers. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COM PANY 





Another “‘Welcome Home” advertisement. 
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BY J. L. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


FRAZIER. 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized 


and clearly defined laws. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


IX—THE USE OF INITIAL LETTERS.* 


IRNAMENTATION is a very interest- 
ing as well as dangerous feature of 
type-display. It was not so many 
years ago that the feature of ornament 
was considered the most important 
one — that is, if we are permitted to 
judge from specimens of the work of 
that period. Type appeared accessory 
to the rules, borders and ornamental 
devices, with which ingenious com- 
positors built up all sorts of fanciful 

arrangements to their own delight and satisfaction and to 
the horror of those who tried to read them. 

The author knows an old-timer who flourished in 1885 and 
who still prizes many of his creations of that time. Con- 
spicuous among these is a circus flyer of four pages, approxi- 
mating in size a six-column folio newspaper. When asked how 
much time was required to set the four pages our friend replied 
“three weeks,” stating that it “took a lot of time to justify” 
the short rules and “ding bats,”’ so extravagantly employed, 
and to bend the rules here and there. Happily the pendulum 
has swung to reverse position for the most part until, today, 
the product of our best printers, in the limited and intelligent 
use of ornament, approximates more nearly the work of the 
early masters who worked at a time when the accessories for 
ornament were not available and printing was, perforce, 
simple. This old friend of the author’s, who has broken away 
from the general practice of thirty years ago, would take the 
copy for the flyer which 
required three weeks thirty 
years ago and set it in 
three days, or less. The 
result would be far supe- 
rior, too, not only from the 
standpoint of a more pleas- 
ing appearance, but more 
especially because it could 
be read with greater ease 
and satisfaction. It would 
attract more forcibly, too, 
not only because of its 
more inviting appearance, 
but also for the additional 
reason that the space so 
largely taken up by the 
decoration in the flyer of 
thirty years ago would now 
be used for larger, more 
forceful, more legible type. 

*Copyright, 1919, by J. L. Frazier. 
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We cite this instance because the first thing to learn in the 
use of ornament is to use only a little. It is a fact that too 
great use of ornament ceases to be real ornamentation, for the 
effect of such overuse detracts rather than attracts, invariably 
resulting in cheap-looking, bizarre effects which none but the 
uncultured will appreciate, if they do. Better by far no 
ornament than too much. 

Ornament, however, is necessary to type-display, if for no 
other reason than because it provides a means for giving 
distinction to type-forms, which without it would be more or 
less like others — different only in the type employed and the 
manner of its arrangement. The great use of the popular and 
legible type-styles of today means that they have little dis- 
tinction in themselves and we must therefore give our displays 
the required distinction by the combination of type and sane 
ornament, and their arrangement. In addition, ornament 
beautifies and hence strengthens its effect in attracting atten- 
tion, as already stated. Pleasing decorative accessories, when 
properly attuned to the remainder of the display, carry their 
attractiveness to the type-designs in which they are employed. 

While it must be admitted that certain forms of type- 
display, particularly advertising broadsides, dodgers, and such 
like, call for no ornamentation, and that only a little is desir- 
able in any form, there is yet a demand for ornament that 
must be met. This demand will perhaps never be better 
expressed that by Wornum, who wrote of “The Function of 
Ornament” as follows: ‘Universal effort shows universal 
want; and beauty of effect and decoration are no more a 

luxury in a civilized state 

of society than warmth 
and clothing are a luxury 
in any state; the mind, as 
the body, makes every- 
thing necessary that it is 
capable of permanently 
enjoying. Ornament is one 
| of the mind’s necessities, 
| . which it gratifies by means 
of the eye; and in its strict- 

est esthetic sense it has a 

perfect analogy with music, 

which similarly gratifies 
the mind, but by means of 

a different organ—the ear. 

So, ornament has been dis- 

covered to be again an 

essential element in com- 
mercial prosperity. This 
was not so at first, because, 
in a less cultivated state, 
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we are quite satisfied with 
the gratification of our 
merely physical wants. But 
in an advanced state, the 
more extensive wants de- 
mand still more pressingly 
to be satisfied.” 

The desirability of orna- 
ment manifestly established, 
what means have composi- 
tors and designers for apply- 
ing it to their type-displays? 
They have four vehicles, 
namely: rules, decorative 
borders, type-ornaments and 
initials. With one or more 
of these intelligently em- 
ployed the compositor can 
so dress his display as not 
only to beautify it but to 
give it a distinction which is 
impossible with type alone. 
We will now take up the 
study of initials: 

The use of initials in 
bookmaking antedates print- 
ing. They came into being 
with the ‘drawn books” 
which filled the gap between 
the days of parchment rolls 
and the beginning of print- 
ing. Not a few of these 
so called “drawn books’ are 
models of beautiful lettering 
and decorative design, also 
illumination, and they will 
always serve as precedents, 
often as models, for certain 


styles of printing. In them, initial letters of most elaborate 
form are found. The transition from hand decoration and 
illumination to the use of engraved wood blocks is shown in 
an interesting manner in the earliest printed books, an example 
of which is shown in Fig. 1, from Fust and Schoeffer’s Psalter 
In the original the decoration at the side and around 


of 1457. 
the large initial letter, as well 
as the uncial capital letters in 
the text, was printed in red. 
Initials were used continuously 
and with varying effects from 
the time these books were 
printed until the eighteenth 
century, when we find interest- 
ing examples of box initials and 
pictorial forms on copper. The 
work of William Morris at the 
Kelmscott Press is perhaps 
responsible for the more recent 
stimulus to the use of initials. 
The initials used by Morris 
were of a black, strong character 
and these in combination with 
bolder type than that previously 
used in bookwork form some 
of the most characteristic and 
interesting examples of decora- 
tive printing ever produced. 
An adaptation of Morris’ work, 
in which a large initial is used, is 
here shown in reduced size. 
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Sy And, as I mused it in 
= 7 ky his antique tongue, 
I saw, in gradual vision through my tears, 
e sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 
sThose of my own life,who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was ware, 
So weeping, how a mystic Shape did move 
N@ WBehind me,and drew me backward by the hair; 
Yb d a voice said in mastery while I strove:— 
‘Guess now who holds thee?” —“ Death,” I said. 


Book page adapted from the work of William Morris illustrating use of large, bold 
initials and decoration in combination with bold-face types. Shown by courtesy 
of Small, Maynard & Company, publishers, Boston, Massachusetts. 


PRELUDE TO VOICES OF THE NIGHT 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


\¢ LEASANT it was, when woods were green, 
and winds were soft and low, to lie amid 
some sylvan scene, where, the long drooping 
boughs between, shadows dark and sunlight 

% sheen alternate come and go; or where the 

)-2 denser grove receives no sunlight from above, 

but the dark foliage interweaves in one un- 

broken roof of leaves, underneath whose sloping eaves the 
shadows hardly move. Beneath some patriarchal tree 1 lay 
upon the ground; his hoary arms uplifted he, and all the broad 
leaves over me clapped their little hands in glee, with one con- 
tinuous sound, —a slumberous sound, a sound that brings the 
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It must be noted, how- 
ever, that initials serve a 
practical as well as a decora- 
tive purpose — they are by 
no means wall flowers. The 
use of initials, in fact, may 
properly be classed as a 
form of emphasis, for they 
indicate the start or begin- 
ning. When we see one of 
them in the middle of a page 
the eye marks it as a fresh 
start, the beginning of a 
new thought. 

Initials may be roughly 
divided into two distinct 
classes — plain, that is, sim- 
ple letters, and ornamental 
block characters in which 
the letter proper is embel- 
lished by decoration sur- 
rounding it. The ornamen- 
tal cover a wide field from 
those in which the decora- 
tion is quite simple to those 
in which the decoration is 
elaborate, and comprise the 
square, floriated, pictorial, 
etc. 

Plain initials, a larger 
size of the body or text type, 
or a different but harmoni- 
ous style, are by far the 
most generally used, doubt- 
less because they are the 
most practical. Considera- 
tions of appropriateness, 
which govern purely decora- 


tive initials to a certain limited extent and pictorial initials 
to a very marked degree, can not apply to a plain type letter 
which has no particular suggestive value. 

In ordinary bookwork, or for marking a change of thought, 
a new beginning — or to emphasize an important section in 
an advertisement — a plain two or three line initial of the same 


class of letter as used for the 
body serves all practical pur- 
poses. The same would apply 
to a scientific book, where or- 
namentation of any kind would 
be out of place. Natural de- 
sign — that is, pictorial illus- 
tration — seems appropriate 
only when it bears relation to 
the subject of the text, as, for 
example, floral initials for a 
book on botany. It is quite 
obvious, also, that an initial 
containing in its decoration a 
suggestion of some popular 
sport would not be consistent 
on a theological treatise, while 
an initial suggesting studious- 
ness would be equally out of 
place on a summer resort book- 
let. Common sense should be 
a sufficient protection against 
such manifest inconsistencies, 
however, the broad statements 
above being made simply to 
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impress upon readers the importance of the matter of appro- 
priateness in a general way. 

By far the greater portion of decorative initials offered by 
the typefounders are of the conventionalized variety and may 
be used with appropriateness on many kinds of work, except, 
of course, where any decoration at all would be out of place. 

It would also seem unnecessary to state that the initials 
throughout a book should be of the same style of decoration, 
but inconsistencies in this respect occasionally come to light, 
hence the suggestion. Furthermore, the initials should agree 
with the headpiece, tailpiece and vignettes used, as in Fig. 3. 

This brings up a very important point: In the use of 
initial letters, the same as with other elements affecting the 
harmony and artistic quality of letterpress printing, too much 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
GRAPHIC ARTS 








|| made in all partsof the World tosend 

»|| exhibits to the International Exposi- 

ei } tion at Leipzig for Book Industriesand 
> X. re Graphic Arts,there was brought very 
») ; Way sharply into notice the lack of an or- 
= ““/) ganization in the United States which 


We havean extraordinarynumberof printersand publishers, 
etchers and engravers, men engaged in the paper and ink in- 
dustries, artists and men of business who care for the graphic 
arts, but they have had no society, club or institute for a place 
of meeting, or an exchange where their several interests 
might be discussed. 
Realization of this gap in our art societiés led a number of 
gentlemen to plan the founding of an Institute of the Graphic 
Artsatonce. MessrsWm.B. Howland, Alexander W.Drake, 
John G. Agar, John Clyde Oswald and Charles de Kay were 
the first movers to this end. The Institute was incorporated 
and the following officers elected: 

Honorary President, Atex. W. Draxe,of the Century Com- 

H pany, New York. President, Wa. B. How ann, Publisher 

\ the Independent, New York. Vice-President, Joun Crype 


attention is frequently given to the constituent parts and not 
enough to the ensemble, the display as a whole. The chief 
beauty and value of any element of type-display, it must be 
remembered, lie in its power to harmoniously enhance the 
beauty of the ensemble of elements by supplying only its 
rightful proportion of merit to the whole display. To properly 
contribute to the strength, grace and beauty of the entire 
display it must, in a measure at least, lose its individual 
attraction. The initial must not be emphasized and thrown 
into high relief by the other elements playing up to it. It 
should codrdinate with all the other elements for the produc- 
tion of a display that has individuality and a pleasing, har- 
monious appearance. 

Various considerations govern the use of initials if they 
are to fulfil their practical and ornamental purposes without 
coming into conflict with the entire scheme. For example, 
there is the consideration of size. No hard and fast rules may 
be laid down to govern the size of the initial to be used, as 
much must be left to the designer if he is to be given full liberty 
in his efforts to stamp his work with individuality. Certain 


general statements, however, may be made. When con- 
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sidering the size of an initial to be used the page on which it 
is to appear must be regarded as a whole — not the width of 
a single column, should the matter be printed in two columns. 
The openness or closeness of a page must be considered, also, 
for a larger initial may be used on a leaded page with ample 
margins than would be suitable in a page of small type, set 
solid and with narrow margins. While one has a considerable 
latitude in choosing an initial as regards size, there are limits 
beyond which he should not go. There is an old saying that 
if an initial is to be used, make it count — use a big one. 
Reason should govern in all things and it would not be advis- 
able to go beyond the limits of size illustrated in Fig. 4. In 
fact, it is too large for general usage, but on a large page such 
as this was in the original it is quite permissible. 

The author has always considered that an idea illustrated 
was much more easily comprehended than one simply written 
about. We will therefore, from this point, consider initials 
in practical use, illustrating, along with the continuation of 
our text, proper and improper use. Readers are cautioned 
against considering the succeeding matter in the light of mere 
illustrative examples, the matter of which has no bearing on 
the subject. In the following paragraphs the text accom- 
panying each initial bears directly upon the use illustrated 
thereby and should be read as carefully as that which has 
gone before, in which reference is made to numbered exhibits, 
interspersed throughout the text. 


ARGINAL space about an initial letter must be 
M carefully considered. In the use of regular square 

and rectangular initials, either decorative block 
characters or plain type letters, the accepted rule is to set the 
first line containing the remainder of the word of which the 
initial is the beginning letter flush to the initial. The remain- 
der of the lines alongside the initial should be indented as they 
have been in this instance. The extent of the marginal space 
at the side should be in proportion to the size of type, and 
should match the space at the bottom. Considering the size 
of type here employed the marginal space at side and bottom 
of the initial is about right. 


ANY compositors seem to think that two ems of 

white space should separate the initial from the 

body of the type, as here shown, but why is a 

mystery, as the initial is as much a part of the 

page as the remainder of the type, and should be considered 

as such. The correct space is decided by the class of work 

and the style in which it is set. Leaded type set in wide 

measure must necessarily have more white to correspond with 

the rest of the page, yet one em of its body is sufficient. 

For solid matter up to thirty ems pica wide an en quad of 

white of its own body is ample. (This is approximately the 
amount in the preceding example.) 


ETTERS such as A, L, T, V, W and Y present certain 
difficulties because of their irregular forms. L and 
A are especially bothersome as the letters must be 
mortised at the top in order to get the best results. A wide 
area of space between the initial and the rest of the first word 
is rather unsightly. Note in this paragraph how, by mortising, 
the first word is kept together. Without mortising it would 
seem to have no connection with the initial. 


HAT, ordinarily, all lines at the side of an initial with 
the exception of the first should be indented is well 


known. In the letters T, V, W and Y, however, the 
widest parts of the characters are at the top, therefore inden- 
tion is not desirable. Imagine how uneven the spacing around 
the initial in this paragraph would be were all side lines but 
the first indented, and then look at the example which follows 
where they have been so indented. 
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HIS illustrates poor spacing around an initial. Com- 
pare with the preceding paragraph. An initial should 
be set as an integral part of the text and it should not 
be isolated as in this case, appearing, as it does, to 

be floating in space. This initial is the same size as that shown 
in the preceding paragraph. The initial in the preceding 
example aligns at the bottom with the third line of the text 
(the bottom of an initial should always align with the bottom 
of the last line alongside) and the fourth line appears below, 
as it should. In this line, however, the shoulder of the initial 
letter was in the way, and, rather than shave off a portion of 
it, the page was ruined. In the preceding example where the 
initial was properly handled the shoulder was shaved off. 
Occasionally a type initial is of such character as to show 
to best advantage only when given special treatment. Swash 
letters and fancy, unconventional styles come under this 


HE several desirable homes which we 
are just completing are all built upon a 
much lower material and labor market 

than now prevails; and they offer the best ar- 
tangement and conveniences found in the 
most modern house planning. 


We recommend these homes as exceptional 
opportunities at this time—and offer them 
on convenient terms. 


heading. An illustration which demonstrates the advantages 
of giving such characters individual treatment and which 
shows that rules of alignment, however reliable in the case of 
conventional styles, can not be made to apply in all instances 
is provided by Fig. 5. If this character “‘T”’ were placed in 
the customary manner there would be altogether too much 
space around the letter, and, because of its irregular shape, 
the squared contour of the type-group would be broken. It 
is in utilizing judgment in matters of this sort that the designer 
and compositor indicate their ability to the most marked extent. 


A VARIATION in practice is sometimes introduced which 
gives a good effect for certain books — the use of a two-line 
letter with the justification above the first line of text, as is 
here done. This fashion is effective with an open but small 
size of typography, and is more appropriate for a style that 
may, perhaps, be described as exaggerated conventional — 
that variation of the strict conventional which involves double 
and triple leading, letter-spaced page headings, title-page 
composed with title lines and imprint separated by three- 
fourths of a page of blank space, the chapter and sub-titles 
placed at the extreme top of the page, etc., but with a typo- 
graphic scheme that is strictly conventional. It is an entirely 
dignified and justifiable departure from the customary, if the 
up-tending initials are justified by the other elements. 


ily 


oe 








HE margins around this initial are too narrow, 


because of the wide areas of white space inside 








the rules. The character of the letter is open, 

















therefore the margins should be generous to 





conform. This paragraph also illustrates an improper align- 
ment of the first line of text. The top of the first line of text 
should align with the top of the initial, if it be regular as this 
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one is. In the following paragraph correct alignment and 


correct margins are shown. 


N 


at 





TE how much more pleasingly this initial is 





placed than the one preceding. It has a fixed 


while the other seems “out of 





appearance, 





initials 








register.” When placing decorative 











which have a well defined outline the first line 





of the text should be aligned with the top of the border or 
decoration, but where the decoration is irregular, alignment is 


made with the top of the letter proper. 


VERY initial, however, should not be aligned at 
'@the top with the top of the first line alongside. In 
this case the decoration is irregular, and if align- 
ment were made with decoration the first line of 
the text would appear too high. Therefore, align- 
ment is made with the letter proper. A study of 
typefounders’ catalogues will give one a_ good 


insight into the proper treatment of different styles of initials. 


H ERE the pendant of the initial is not balanced 

beneath the letter as above. When the decoration 

“+ is of a diminishing size toward the left of the letter, 

or when it hangs below only the left side of the initial as 

in this example, the matter should be set in steps, keep- 

ing approximately the same distance from the beginning 

. of each line and the design as is here done. In the effect 
of freedom produced such initials are very desirable. 


Z PEN HIS does not represent a good use of the 

Prpmgey initial. The letter proper is too far removed 

2 from the remainder of the word of which 

it is a part. One does not readily grasp 

| this initial as a part of the word owing to 

| the great distance which separates it from 

: the other letters. The small size of this 

letter has its effect, also, for if the letter were large the con- 

nection would appear closer. The decorative quality of the 

border in which the letter is placed adds a pleasing touch of 

ornamentation to the page, of course, but this pleasing touch 

can be attained without the fault here evident, by the use of 

blocks mortised in the center, slightly above the center or in 
the upper right-hand corner. 


HE initial letter here used is too heavy to harmonize 

in tone with the type. It is too black — apparently 

standing out in front of the reading-matter and 

clamoring for attention. When reading these lines 
the eye is irresistibly drawn toward the initial, inasmuch as 
it is the dominant factor of the paragraph. In a warren of 
white rabbits a single black rabbit would be very conspicuous, 
more so than would a gray one, as black and white are in 
greater contrast than white and gray. If the initial were 
printed in red, orange or a tint of some cold color, so that its 
tone would be weakened, it would be very good. 


ERE is an initial that violates both shape and tone 

harmony. It is too condensed to look well in com- 

bination with the type used in these columns. A 

tall steeple, if placed on the Capitol building at 

Washington, D. C., would look very much out of 

place, as it is a different style of architecture than 

the rest of that magnificent building. The dome, however, 

has the characteristics of the building proper — there are 
harmony and unity of effect. 
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OW much more pleasing this initial is than the letters. He must make sure, also, that there will be sufficient 
condensed form. In selecting this initial, har- white space around the letter to enable it to stand out dis- 
mony of both shape and tone have been given tinctly. Fig. 6 shows a number of such “home-made” initials 
consideration. In Hegel’s ‘Philosophy of the which should serve to demonstrate the possibilities of invention 
Beautiful” we find the following: ‘‘The pleasure along this line. 

in harmony consists in its shunning differences too rude and Thus far we have considered only the handling of initials 

oppositions too startling, for the accord must be more appar- and their use in book and booklet work and elsewhere, as in 

ent than the difference, and never, or but momentarily, be the reading-matter of advertisements, for example, where the 
lost sight of.” same general rules of size, alignment, appropriateness and 

Although the typefounders are constantly placing new and harmony .also apply. In addition, initials may be brought 
beautiful initials on the market, these can not always be into use in general commercial work, often with telling effect. 
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secured in time for use on the work in hand, and it would be No rules may be given for such use, however, results depending 
unwise from an economical standpoint to stock all characters on the initiative, originality and good judgment of the com- 
of the variety of styles of initials that would be desirable in positor. Figs. 7, 8, 9 and to illustrate effective employment 
the long run. In such emergencies, and considering that some- of initials in general job-printing forms. 
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VAS jy Trade Acceptance 2 


LY <2 JW is an acknowledgment of a debt 
~~ by the buyer in favor of the sell- 
er, for merchandise that the 








Purchaser’s Memorandum 


[Kindly sign attached Acceptance and return to us] 







a ee 







seller had placed in the hands 
| Mccepaannce That a an ani ans of the buyer. The buyer agrees 

in writing across the face of this 
i NI i pctcsssonn chp cigd sactanennatob eins <;, acceptance his name, the name 
~and location of his own bank 
| I osc ieee ene and the date, to pay the amount of this certain indebtedness 








1 at a certain time at his own bank. This varies from the open 
if . oe . 

1} | book account method only in giving the debta negotiable value. 
Jo Dorr KimBALL, Berkeley, Cal. | According toa Federal Reserve Bank Governor’s opinion, the signing of an accept- 
Covering Book, ‘Composing Room Management’’ ance increases the financial standing of the giver, as it shows prompt paying methods. 


SS 
















FIG. 7. 









thing more than a plain type initial is desired or required, very Much of character and interest is given the slip which was 
effective ornamental initials can be made with ordinary letters attached to a trade acceptance form, by the large initial shown 
and rules or harmonious decorative border units, or both in _ in Fig. 7, which appears above. It will readily be seen that the 
combination. There is no end to the possibilities for original _ initial is far and away larger than necessary for all the practical 
and pleasing effects offered the compositor who has a few fonts _ purposes an initial can be expected to perform, and that it 
of good border at his disposal. The designer of such initials takes up space which in most forms at least could be better 
must use care, however, lest the borders overbalance the utilized for display, with, perhaps, a larger size of type for the 
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matter — at least in the original — is sufficiently large for all 
purposes of legibility, and the display is not of such nature as 
to demand great prominence. The initial is purely a decorative 
element in this case — the more so because it constitutes only 
the article “‘a” and not the beginning of an important word. 
As a decorative element the initial adds both life and character 
to the piece, and the distinction afforded by its use will go a 


body-matter. In the present instance, however, the body- 
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use is largely practical, in that it directs the eye to the point 
where reading begins, it does not mean that a pleasing, decora- 
tive touch may not be given the composition at the same time, 
for it most assuredly may be. In an advertisement where there 
is no display of consequence, an initial — if it be large enough — 
may be the dominant attractive force. In Fig. 9, for example, 
the unconventional use of the large type initial is for the express 
purpose of attracting attention, for which it plainly has much 
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The success of the idea de- 
pends on its being seldom 


long way toward compelling attention. Much of the charac- 
terful — though not always pleasing — work emanating from 
the famous Roycroft Shop of the late Elbert Hubbard, the 
motif for which is based on the product of William Morris, 
features large initials, often used after the fashion of Fig. 7. 


Fic. 8. 





force. Without display of an effective sort this advertisement 
would indeed be dull and dreary were it not for the initial and 
the trade-mark design. 

Fig. 10 shows how type-ornaments and plain letters may be 
made to do double duty when printing is done in two colors. 






They may often be combined, 
as in this instance, with 


ok) 








seen, hence if generally used 
it would lose all its value, for, 
undeniably, there is a certain 
difficulty in giving sustained 
and uninterrupted attention 
to the text of work in which 
such large decorative units 
are employed. 

It is often considered de- 
sirable to get away from the 
conventional and ordinary in 
business stationery, and when 
the nature of the business is 
not too dignified much of 
publicity value may be im- 
parted to letter-heads, envel- 
opes, business-cards, etc., by 
distinctive and novel treat- 
ment. Expedients in the arrangement of 
the type itself may often be depended upon 
to secure the necessary distinction and 
novelty, upon which publicity value in 
such forms so largely depends. TIllustra- 
tions, decorative type-ornaments and initials 
however, may often assist in giving life and 
character to stationery forms, and by no 
means the least useful of these are initials. 
That initial letters may be used with telling 
effect on a letter-head, and thereby aid an 
unconventional type arrangement in afford- 
ing distinction, is demonstrated by Fig. 8. 
Similar use of initials in color can be made 
in business-cards, envelopes, bill-headings, 
and other stationery forms. 

In advertising display, initials — both 
plain letter and ornamental — are coming 
into wider use. To spot the eye on the 
subordinate matter, the text following the 
display-lines at the top, an initial will go a 
long way toward holding the attention after 
the dominant display has attracted the 
reader to the advertisement. While this 
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\ Vi: place a high value upon 


the good will of the man who is 
at least our customer in spirit. 
He who recommends Royal Electro- 
types is indeed a good friend, not only 
of ours, but of the person whom we 
make the beneficiary. 


Royal Electrotype Company, Philadelphia 











( —)) Sare Deposit Box in our 
PASH banking rooms in the above 
rin building is the proper place 

= and the safest place to keep 


Liberty Bonds, War Savings Certifi- 

cates, Bonds, Stock Certificates, Insur- 

ance Policies, Savings Bank Books, 

Jewelry andall kinds of valuables which 

cannot be safely left about the house. 

Boxes $10 per year 

Larger Boxes $15 per year and upward 

COMMONWEALTH TRUST 
COMPANY 

30 Concress STREET BosTON, Mass. 

RESOURCES OVER $30,000,000 


GENERAL BANKING DEPARTMENT 
ALSO A GAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
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especially effective results, 
particularly when the orna- 
ment has especial significance 
related to the subject treated 
of or advertised as is the case 
in Fig. ro. The fact that the 
letter in color prints over the 
decoration in black will not 
create a bad effect, provided 
the ornament is reasonably 
light and open. The same 
idea may be carried out with 
small half-tones and line illus- 
trations, as is frequently done 
on souvenir and resort book- 
lets and catalogues. 

Page after page could be 
utilized in showing illustra- 
tions of initials in use in type-display, but 
there is a limit to the space available, while 
other features of greater importance demand 
attention. The general rules governing the 
use of initials in text-matter have been 
given, while the several illustrations showing 
how they may be effectively employed in 
forms that are essentially display should be 
sufficient to suggest the possibilities for 
their use in that respect. The designer and 
compositor of type-display should experi- 
ence no difficulty in making adaptations to 
suit his own peculiar and individual require- 
ments. Such ideas may be depended upon 
to please customers who appreciate novelty 
of effect in printed advertising. 

A word of caution in conclusion as at 
the beginning: Remember, always, that 
type was made to read. If a decorative 
element, initial or something else, handicaps 
clarity to such an extent that it more than 
offsets its advantages in attracting atten- 
tion or in mere embellishment, it should 
be eliminated from the scheme. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism ”’ 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Requests for 


reviews by mail must be accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


SELECT 
DANCING 


Carr & Extiott, Portland, Maine.— The 
booklet, ““The Trail of the Unpaid Bill,” is most 
attractively designed and printed, and the copy 
is decidedly interesting. 

EvANs-WINTER-HEBB, Printers, Detroit, Mich- 
igan.— Your new house-organ, The Three Circles, 
is excellent in every way. Especially interesting 
and helpful matter of value to the buyer of 
printing is presented in a most agreeable form, 
typography and design in the publication being 
above reproach. Let us see it regularly. 

The Wolf Point Promoter, Wolf Point, Mon- 
tana.— The program for the Knights of Columbus 
used at the meeting of Sunday, October 12, is 
very attractive indeed, and especially since the 
composition was machine-set. The fold-over 
cover adds worth to the effect, and the handling 
of the flag illustration through a cut-out, so that 
it appears on both cover and title pages from 
one printing, is an idea that can often be employed 
with effectiveness. 

Buck.Ley, DEMENT & Co., Chicago, Illinois — 
“Why the Trust Company as Executor” is one 
of the most attractive booklets we have seen in 
along time. It has the air of quality and dignity 
which makes it wholly in keeping with the 
subject. Both typography and presswork are 
excellent. The other specimens are uniformly 
excellent and are also in thorough keeping with 
the nature of the businesses represented and the 
character of the appeal made therein. The 
illustrated letter for the Smokabate Service Com- 
pany is decidedly effective, both in copy and 
manner of presentation. 

FLITCRAFT BrotHERS, Oak Park, Illinois.— 
The specimens you have sent us are quite interest- 
ing in so far as arrangement and display are 
concerned. Excellent judgment is indicated in 
the points selected for emphasis and the manner 
of bringing those points out. About the only 
serious fault we can find with the work is that in 
several instances you have used types in com- 
bination which do not look well together because 
of their difference in shape and character of 
design. The most unsatisfactory of these com- 
binations is the frequent one of gothic (text) and 
block letters, which have nothing whatever in 
common. 

JOHNSON-WILSON, QuicK PRINTERS, Dallas, 
Texas.— The announcement blotter is quite 
pleasing, the ornamental character of the design 
being in better taste because of the softness of 
the colors used than if stronger colors had been 
used, in which case the effect might be very 
complex, due to the great difference in colors and 
tones which might result. The type-face used is 
difficult to handle and it is the opinion of the 
writer that it shows to best advantage when 
used in designs comprising few words and with- 
out borders, The dominant characteristic of 
the Parsons series is freedom, and that should 
be the motif of the designs in which it is employed. 

Henry D. L. NiDERMAIER, Youngstown, Ohio. 
— The series of advertisements run in the daily 
newspapers and school publications to advertise 


jopoorome 


Novel dance program title from the printing-plant 
conducted by the Gaumont motion-picture film 
industry, Paris, France. On the inside pages the list 
of dances was printed in English but the reading- 
matter at the top was in French. The title-page, here 
shown, was in two blue tones, the section in which the 
illustration appears in reverse being in light tint of a 
dull blue while the lettering was in a deep dull blue. 


the printing-firm of Edwards & Franklin are 
decidedly effective and readable. The large 
initials used in the single-column advertisements 
are powerful attracting forces and should draw 
the eye of readers to the advertisements despite 
their small size. Something of this nature is 
essential on small-space advertisements, and we 
are pleased to note how effectively you have 
attained the desired attraction power by simple 


means. The company’s business-card in red and 
black is likewise a high-grade item of typo- 
graphic design. 

Orro H. Wise, Cleveland, Ohio.— The 
specimens which you have sent us are of a high 
order of excellence in all respects. Particularly 
interesting and attractive is Towell Topics, a 
house-organ for the Cleveland distributing house 
for the Dodge automobile. The president of this 
company is T. H. Towell, hence the name, which, 
without the explanation, might give the impres- 
sion that the organ is in the interest of a manu- 
facturer of towels, a wet wash or towel service 
company. A booklet for the Austin Company is 
also attractive. The little booklet for The 
Halle Brothers Company, entitled “‘Men’s Row 
Presents a Chart of Correct Dress for Every 
Occasion” is exceptionally well handled. 

MasseEy-Harris Company, LimitTepD, Toronto, 
Ontario.— The several advertising folders which 
you have sent us are interesting in appearance 
and quite effective from every publicity stand- 
point. The almost consistent use of Century 
for body-matter is a point worthy of commenda- 
tion, for that style of type is one of the most 
legible in existence today. The fact that the 
Century was used in the largest sizes possible in 
all instances is a further point in favor of these 
specimens, indicating that due consideration was 
given the readers whom these folders are intended 
to reach. The artwork is in all cases good, and 
the illustrations quite accurately portray the 
uses of the equipment advertised in each piece. 
We compliment you. 

THE MortImMeR Company, LimiTED, Ottawa, 
Ontario.— Typographic letter-head designs 
printed by you for a line of samples of Earnscliffe 
Linen Bond are both pleasing and characterful. 
Much of effect is gotten out of the type in each 
of them. The booklet, “Hands Across the 
Border,” is very attractive indeed, although we 
feel that the title-page, printed from a zinc from 
the same drawing utilized for the cover, where 
it was embossed, is entirely too bold to be in 
keeping with the remainder of the booklet. Had 
it been reduced, the bad effect would have been 
largely eliminated. It is always a pleasure to 
look over such uniformly good work as you con- 
tribute to this department, and, although it is so 
good that we are unable to make any suggestions 
in your interest, we hope that you will not for 
that reason cease to send it in. 

Frank B. McCurpy Company, Houston, 
Texas.— One quality that can not be denied 
your printing is that it is interesting. Probably 
some of it is too elaborate in the use of orna- 
mentation, but, as a rule, this is used in good 
taste and, as a result, the effect produced is not 
so disagreeable as it would be otherwise. The 
blotters, especially, are lively-looking, if such a 
phrase may be used in characterizing printing; 
one would scarcely go to sleep and forget what 
he was about in the act of reading, as he might 
in case of the purely nice printing. The letter- 
head for the Parke Engraving Company, printed 
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Cover of house-organ issued by the Indianapolis Engraving and Electrotyping Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
one of the most attractive publications now being sent out by any concern in the graphic arts field. 


by you, but in all probability designed by the 
artists of that company, is one of the most 
attractive hand-designed headings we have seen. 
Much of its attractiveness is due to the pleasing 
colors used and to the quality of the presswork. 

Haywoop H. Hont, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia.— All the work is clever. No one is doing a 
higher grade of display type-composition today 
than that which you are turning out in the plant 
of The ten Bosch Company. Especially attrac- 
tive are the newspaper advertisements for Reich & 
Lievre, one of which is reproduced in the News- 
paper Department. This advertisement shows 
how a beautiful and legible type-face may add 
class and distinction to an advertisement most 
simply arranged and displayed. Cottonyarns, 
always an attractive and interestingly gotten up 
house-organ, is especially well represented in this 
latest collection of specimens of your work by 
two fine numbers. Your own good work is 
helped materially by excellent presswork. The 
prospectus for the William Warren School is 
decidedly attractive in all respects. 

Harotp S. UNGER, Scranton, Pennsylvania.— 
The cover bearing the title, “1919 Commence- 


ment Exercises of the Central High School,” 
is delightfully pleasing. While the stock used is 
largely responsible for this attractive appearance, 
it would not have been possible in such a high 
degree were not the handling of the design 
thereon in good taste. At the top the monogram 
of the school is blind embossed and the words 
of the title are printed in gold just below. By 
avoiding cluttering up of the page with borders, 
“flub-dubs,” etc., you permitted the beautiful 
stock to show to best advantage. As a matter 
of fact, all your work is high class except for the 
styles of types used in some instances, which are 
unattractive, out of date and inharmonious with 
other styles used in combination. As an instance, 
the script on the title-page of the program for 
the Seventh Annual Banquet of the Moscow 
Alumni Association is not at all pleasing in 
itself and it does not harmonize with the more 
modern and stylish type-faces used with it. This 
suggestion should lead you to note other instances 
where a lack of harmony is also apparent. Types, 
to be used together with any degree of success, 
should have features in common. 
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SERVICE EncRAviNG Company, San Antonio, 
Texas.— The letter-head and envelope are 
striking and interesting in design, and they are 
also exceptionally well printed. The colors 
selected, green and lavender, are a good com- 
bination in this instance, although we believe 
the heading would have equally as much “pep” 
and be less startling if the lavender were some- 
what deeper. The blotters, while interesting, 
would be more acceptable if somewhat less 
ornate, especially in so far as the use of color is 
concerned. You have used five colors, and the 
manner in which these colors are scattered over 
the design makes it appear complex and, we 
regret having to say, somewhat bizarre. The 
name of the firm is not as clear as it might be, 
owing to the great emphasis given the word 
“Service” and the manner in which the word 
“engraving” is handled, i. e., in a smaller size — 
and in lower-case — of the same style used for 
“‘Service,”’ and divided in syllables over three 
lines. The display throughout is involved and, 
frankly, it is not possible to get the gist of it 
quickly as one should be able to with a piece 
comprising so little copy. The fact that the 
blotter is lettered almost exclusively in capitals 
is a decided fault, as capitals are not so easily 
read as lower-case. This fact, combined with the 
complexity of the arrangement, makes the whole 
blotter very trying to the eyes of a reader. 

F. RoBerT STACKHOUSE CompPANy, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania.—“ Jade Inlaid With Gold” 
is one of the most novel and interesting advertis- 
ing booklets gotten out by and in the interest of 
a printing-plant that we have ever seen. The 
novelty of the appeal is most certain to catch 
the attention and interest of the recipients. As 
the copy is short, and as we feel that it should 
prove most interesting to our readers, we quote 
from the two center pages: ‘In your search for 
Oriental curios you have never seen a piece of 
jade inlaid with pure gold. Chinese artisans 
rarely combine two precious substances. Jade 
is usually combined with brass, for instance. 
What is true of Oriental articles of vertu is 
largely true of American printing. Very rarely 
do you find magnificent typography displayed 
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SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 1944 


Haywood H. Hunt, with The ten Bosch Company, 
San Francisco, California, sent this novel and “catchy” 
business-card to us, though of course, being a typog- 
rapher, he did not do the artwork. It is shown here 
as suggesting an appropriate treatment for the business 
stationery of modistes, etc. The same illustration is 
utilized on all other forms used by Marie Victors. 
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on magnificent papers. One of America’s fore- 
most printers designed wonderful types which 
he printed on cheap papers — and sold his work 
at fabulous prices. How did he do it? By 
means of papers that bulked massive in appear- 
ance, but were light in weight like meerschaum. 
We may not be the only Press in this country 
which combines the highest class printing with 
the highest grade papers — but we are one of 
the few. The very few.” The cover is made up 
of an illustration of a jade appearing at the 
optical center, printed in colors and embossed, 
and a few Chinese characters in the lower right- 
hand corner. 

ArtTHUR C. Grvuver, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The menu for The New Orient Restau- 
rant is handsome. The cover design in colors has 
the true Chinese atmosphere, while the typog- 
raphy of the inside pages is both pleasing to the 
eye and easy to read. Your handling of these 
pages, usually so lacking in interest, is quite 
characterful, and we consider that on the title- 
page especially you have handled difficult copy 
with the greatest of ease. Though a little large, 
the design for the Hartford Lunch Company 
letter-head is decidedly attractive, the deep green 
used in lieu of the conventional black for the 
type adds a certain amount of “pep,”’ which 
would not be possible in the same high degree by 
the best of job blacks, yet the color is not so 
strong that it has the effect of cheapening or 
taking away from the dignity of the form, and 
it harmonizes quite well with the orange-red used 
for the illuminating, or decorative, color. The 
other specimens, while not mentioned, are of the 
same high quality. If it were possible for some 
of the printers of America who attempt to do 
good printing with a variety of more or less 
mongrel types to see the number of specimens 
you handle without a flaw, using only Caslon, 
they would, we are sure, revise their ideas as to 
what good printing really is. Such work as 
yours, to show to best advantage, must be seen in 
the original form, where the nice white antique 
papers and the types, unbutchered by repro- 
ductive processes, combine to form effects most 
agreeable to the eye. 

One of the largest and finest collections of 
commercial catalogues received during the past 
year has been received from The Gray Printing 
Company, Fostoria, Ohio. While the general 
format, artwork, cover-designs and typography 
of all the catalogues are of an exceptionally high 
order of excellence, the feature which appeals 
most to the writer is the consistently high-grade 
presswork. A remarkably excellent representa- 
tion of Moss Aztec pottery is given the illustra- 
tions in the catalogue for The Peters & Reed 
Pottery Company, Zanesville, Ohio, the jardi- 
nieres, window boxes, cuspidors, etc., being 
printed from half-tones in a rich red-brown, 
while in the recesses of the floral figure work a 
green gives a most faithful representation of 
mossy deposit. This work is re- 
markably well handled through- 
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is drawin’ ’em 
& writin’ ’em 


at 839 West End Avenue 
New York City 


The phone is 


Riverside 4093 


the illustration of which interestingly visualizes his twin talents. A most interesting booklet, done in like vein 
by Mr. Herold for the Lexington Motor Company, Connersville, Indiana, accompanied the announcement. 


Tracy H. Criark, Dulwich Hill, New South 
Wales.— In general the booklet, ‘“Fowls that 
Win,” is satisfactory. The inside pages are 
quite well laid out and typography thereon is 


very good indeed. While the illustrations are 
satisfactorily printed we note that the high lights 
in some of the half-tones are filled up. The 
trouble must be in the make-ready, as there does 

not appear to be too much ink. 


Ce aa a a a ah eae ai a -. In places the impression of the 


type is broken, some of the letters 





out. A catalogue wherein the 
printing of half-tones stands out 
as an especially strong feature is 
the one for Lacy Engines, the 
mechanical subjects, containing 
much detail, being well rendered 
from excellent half-tones It is 
unfortunate that the title on the 


so low on the page, as it appears 
very ill at ease and out of balance. 
Of the covers, we admire most 
the one on the catalogue for the 
Fostoria Glass Company, Mounds- 
ville, West Virginia, although the 
one for the Buckeye Ditcher is 
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appearing very bad. As there 
‘seems to be sufficient impression 
' we presume ‘the trouble was due 
' to broken letters. Typography 
| of the cover-design is not at all 
‘| interesting or pleasing, but we 
| presume it will answer all require- 
ments for practical purposes. The 
main fault with the design is that 
| it is too complex, being made up 
‘of too many parts or groups. 
Another fault is with the use of 
capitals for all the matter on that 
| page except the main display line. 
i Capitals are not so readable as 
| lower-case letters, and for that 
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both striking and pleasing to the 
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by L. H. McNeil, of the Gray 


of all the talented typographers. 





Ae A logical, simple and effective handling of the business-card of a salesman selling 
organization, one of the cleverest two lines for two different companies. You can leave it to Haywood H. Hunt, of The ten 
Bosch Company, San Francisco, to do the job right every time. 





latter when there is a large 
amount of matter, utilizing cap- 
itals for short headings, signatures 
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and, perhaps, for an occasional line to obtain 
special emphasis. From an advertising stand- 


point the page would be improved if the line 
“For You and Ourselves” were in large type, 
preferably in Cheltenham Italic to match the 
main display line, ‘Fowls that Win.’ Estheti- 
cally, the Cheltenham Old Style Italic and the 
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design awarded third place in the competi- 
tion, labeled “Simplicity,” while by no means 
meriting the title, is also better, in the opinion 
of this writer, than the one which won first 
honors, primarily because the display is far 
and away better. The matter inside the panel 
could have been even more effectively dis- 


primarily advertising. The heading that was 
awarded second place, keyed ‘‘Husheen,”’ is, in 
the opinion of the writer, a far more effective 
piece of display than the one awarded premier 
honors. While a tint block was used for the 
second color, and there is a certain prejudice 
these days to tint blocks, it must be admitted 











WITH THE FALLING LEAVES IN BROWN OCTOBER 


come thoughts of winter's stores. The squirrel has garnered 
his nuts and grains, the birds speed south and the furry 
creatures garb themselves in thicker coats. Shrewd busi- 
ness builders check over their stores for winter’s work. 
Shortened days mean sterner, speedier selling—the need 
of better and brainier printing. Of course you will give 
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forethought to the morrow, and order today of Eskew Job 


Print, 825Third Street, Portsmouth, Ohio. Telephone 1338 





This is the oldest exclusive job printing establishment in 
Portsmouth. Established in April, 1896. 








block letter are not harmonious; the effect as a 
whole would be much better were there closer 
relationship between the styles of type used. 

Eskew Jos Print, Portsmouth, Ohio.— The 
blotter, “With the Falling Leaves in Brown 
October,” the type of which is printed in brown 
and the illustration of the cluster of oak leaves, 
with which it is embellished, printed in several 
tones of brown, is one of the most agreeable 
printed forms we have seen in some time. There 
is something so restful in the effect that this 
blotter produces that we look at it with a distinct 
feeling of pleasure. 

Ivan L. Watker, Johannesburg, South 
Africa.— We are indebted to you for the speci- 
mens of letter-heads entered in the “Prize Job 
Composition” conducted by the South African 
Typographical Union, of which we note you are 
the general secretary. It was a good plan to 
divide the competition into two classes, so that 
apprentices could compete with apprentices, and 
journeymen with journeymen. Among the 
specimens received there are many that are most 
interesting, and practically all of them are con- 
sistently good in the matter of display, although, 
of course, some stand out more effectively than 
others. We would not vote with the judges who 
made the awards in their selection of first place 
in the journeymen’s section. While this example, 
keyed “Bodoni,” is probably more nearly con- 
sistent with present-day standards of simplicity 
of design, it is faulty in that very small type is 
printed in a weak gray tint while the main 
display lines in much larger type are printed in 
black. By artificial light, as it is now being 
examined, the small type is decidedly difficult 
to read. In addition to the effect of the small 
type in the light ink above noted there is another 
fault in the lack of tonal balance, the black 
standing away out in front, as it were, and the 
gray receding from the eye. The union label is 
almost obliterated by the printing over it. The 
great number of parts or groups in which the 
design is divided is a violation of the principle 
of simplicity, the effect of which is to make it 
difficult to grasp the gist of an item of display, 
although this point is not so important on a 
letter-head as on a piece of printing that is 





that it is difficult to lay the blotter down. 





In its original form the eye just can’t get too much of this blotter done by the Eskew Job Print, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
in brown and orange, blending into varied tones and giving a most faithful representation of autumn leaves, provide an effect so restful and pleasing 
When your advertising reaches that point in effectiveness the battle is almost won. 





that in this instance it is well handled and does 
not detract from the type, but rather forces it 
out all the more prominently. All the points 
on the letter-head are much more readily grasped 
in this example than in the one labeled “ Bodoni,” 
and the label is given a decent showing which it 
is not in the heading given first honors. The 
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! | Prior to Removal | 
| SALE | 


OMETIME between September Ist and 
15th we shall move to our new four-story 
building at 249 Fifth Avenue. Naturally we 
i desire. to clear out much of our presept stock. 
_ FoLtow1ncG an invariable custom, regular cus- 
, tomers are offered prior opportunity to make 

; selection in advance of public announcement. 

The sale will begin 


Tuesday, July 22nd | 


REDUCTIONS RANGING FROM | 
10 35% 
WILL BE MADE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS | 
Women’s DEPARTMENT. Both High and Low 
shoes will be offered at these reductions. 
MEn’s DEPARTMENT. 1000 pairs of Oxfords 
and about 2000 pairs of High Shoes will be 
i on sale. 
: CurLpren’s DEPARTMENT. The reduction in 
i Low Shoes will average about ten per cent. 
| No Clearance Merchandise 
i exchanged or credited 


| VERNERS | 
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225 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This card almost talks, so effectively and skilfully 
has the matter of emphasis been handled by Arthur 
C. Gruver, of the MacGregor-Cutler Printing Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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played were the border bands above the small, 
balanced groups at the right and left and the 
inside rule panel joining with the label elimi- 
nated. These extraneous matters have the effect 
of making the design complex. Having covered 
the only points in which we are at variance 
with you, we will state that outside the three 
headings mentioned in this class none of the 
remainder were deserving of consideration 
among the first three. We consider all the 
remaining designs far too ornate and complex, 
with the possible exception of ‘Peter,’ which, 
outside the ornamental units used to fill out the 
short line “Headquarters” to the measure of the 
squared group, and the manifest forced arrange- 
ment in order to obtain the squared effect, is a 
very good design, possibly worthy of a place 
among the winners because of the more modern 
character of the design. With respect to the 
selection in the apprentice class, the writer is 
in thorough agreement with the judges who 
made the awards. The first design in this class, 
“Excelsior,” is superior to any of those in the 
journeymen’s class, in the opinion of this writer, 
with the possible exception of the one your judges 
awarded second place, and which the writer 
prefers for first honors. With slight changes 
“Excelsior” could be made a most excellent 
design, the rather bulky contour being the main 
fault to be found with it as it stands. This 
could be overcome in large measure by moving 
the top section, comprising three small groups, a 
pica higher on the sheet and moving the outside 
sections toward the edge of the sheet so as to 
equalize the marginal space at sides and top in 
the changed position of the section. The main 
lines and the label should also be moved higher, 
but only a nonpareil, leaving a nonpareil greater 
space between the two upper sections than 
appears there at present. Next, the two outside 
groups of the lower section should be moved up, 
centering them on the label vertically and 
placing them within perhaps a pica of the edge 
of the label on each side. With the central group 
of the lower section raised somewhat closer to the 
label we would have a design of the inverted 
pyramid shape, of pleasing and interesting con- 
tour. We will look for more work from you. 
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This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


What Gets the Business? 


Just as in anything else you might mention, it takes all sorts 


BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


of publicity to make up the advertising world. At that, we 


suppose no matter how freakish or how absurd any particular 
piece of advertising may appear it produces results up to a 
certain degree, or printers and advertising firms who ought to 
have some knowledge at least of advertising values, would 


not use it. 


As a sample of the extreme in publicity; an example of the 
limit to which one will go sometimes to get out something that 
is different; an illustration that harks back to the days when 
advertising writing took the form of nebulous, flowery litera- 
ture, I reprint here a letter sent out by a Chicago advertising 
firm to possible clients. Far be it from me to say that this 
letter won’t get business. Most probably it will, 
firm is doing business, I know, and this is not the first letter of 


the kind it has sent out. It got results 
from the first one, I take it, or this one 
would not follow. But read it and say, 
if you will, whether in this day and age 
you would consider it a piece of effec- 
tive publicity. Here it is: 


Dear Sir: 

Do you remember the fellow who described 
“Michigan Avenue on a Rainy Day” for me? 
He did a good job of that. 

I thought I’d give him a bit more difficult 
task; so I said, “‘Write a paragraph about the 
night signs of Chicago. Write it so that the 
man in the street will want to see the signs, 
so that an artist will like them.” 

“From the darkened river bridge I could see 
shafts and lances of glorious light breaking into 
the golden aura that hung lightly over the squat, 
quiet shapes along the river front. Regularly 
the rhythmic flash of a giant advertisement 
struck theluminousgrandeur. A vermilionsky- 
rocket whizzed up and up as the incandescent 
bulbs winked in rapid succession, until finally 
it wheeled in a slow curve, and burst in a 
meteoric glory of a noisy color. Less impressive 
signs gayly blinked their ritornellos; blue lights 
and green and orange and red. In the slowly 
moving water the glares roamed from ripple to 
ripple, then dwarfed and softened into blurs 
And far above, the golden dust faded into a 
solid black sprayed with silver.” 

That’s following my instructions, isn’t it? 
Wouldn’t you like to talk to men who can say 
the facts about your products in such attention- 
arresting style? If you wish, we will be glad to 
talk it over whenever you say. 


That’s the letter in its entirety. 
Maybe that epistle would make the 
maker of a motor-cycle, shirt-waist or 
mouse-trap eager to have the afore- 
mentioned paragrapher describe his 
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wares for the benefit of the public. Frankly, I am forced to 
admit that I have my grave doubts whether it would. 


‘You and Your Printer.” 


In an attractive booklet bearing the title “You and Your 
and containing “‘a little essay on what constitutes 
good business for both buyer and seller of printing,” the W. P. 
Dunn Company, of Chicago, gets down to brass tacks in telling 
of the methods it employs in dealing with its customers. The 
best thing about this piece of publicity is the direct, outspoken 
way in which the company takes its customers into its confi- 
dence in telling them in detail something of the plant’s business 
policy and the square deal all who buy printing of it may 
It is the sort of information that will elicit confidence 
from those who are giving the company patronage, and the 
sort also that will lead the prospective customer to take his 


printing to that company. Again, it is 
a booklet that might prove of great 
value for printers to read. There they 
might learn of methods that would 
prove of advantage if put to use in 
their own shops. 

The W. P. Dunn Company points 
out something that we all realize is 
true, we suppose, when it asserts that 
a clear understanding between the cus- 
tomer and the printer is necessary be- 
fore a satisfactory product is issued. 
There are two main classes of buyers of 
printing, according to the W. P. Dunn 
Company. First, the seasoned buyer 
(often an advertising manager), who 
knows down to the smallest detail ex- 
actly what he wants, and furnishes com- 
plete specifications, upon which he asks 
figures. Second, the busy man who has 
no time to work out such figures but is 
disposed to depend upon the printer for 
suggestions and advice. Between these 
there are many other kinds of buyers, 
including those who think they know 
but really do not. No matter what class 
the buyer belongs to, the W. P. Dunn 
Company, before the job ticket is made 
out, makes sure that it understands 
just what is wanted. It follows the 
rule of writing down not only the 
customer’s instructions but also his per- 
sonal preferences, in duplicate, one for 
the plant and one for the customer. 

In dealing with the first type of 
customer, the company delivers with 
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its estimate a dummy, showing just what stock is to be 
furnished. Also, it does not hesitate to make suggestions 
for changes in the specifications that will cut the cost of 


the job or increase its effectiveness. To the second type the 
company offers free counsel and advice, going over in detail 


The Supreme Court 


Public @pinion 


March Term 1919 





a Corporation, 
Plaintiff and Appellant; 
vs. 
I, M. A. CUSTOMER, 
Defendant and Respondent 


THE IVY PRESS, 





APPELLANT'S BRIEF 


AppraL From THe Circuit Court OF THE 
State or Orecon. 


STATEMENT OF CASE 


The record in this case discloses that on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1918, the defendant, I. M. A. Customer, 
was indebted to the plaintiff in the sum of two 
hundred dollars for certain printing done in the 
usual Ivy Press quality style; said defendant re- 
fusing payment on the grounds that indebtedness 
was inadequate for the service rendered, maintain- 
ing further that the standard of quality in all de- 
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the printing problem each has to solve. But with each there 
is always a definite understanding. In short, the company 
says, it tries not merely to be a bidder on printing but some- 
what of a “‘printing doctor.” 

The foregoing is only one phase of the printer’s business 
methods taken up in the booklet. It treats of such things as 
good copy, corrections, extras, and so forth, in each instance 
giving its methods in dealing with them. Enough has been 
summarized here to give an idea of the character of the text- 
matter. Somehow, when I finished reading the booklet I had 
a fairly definite idea of the sort of plant the W. P. Dunn 
Company has and what sort of service I might expect in case 
I should send it a job of printing. And the impression I got 
was most favorable. 

The front cover of the booklet is reproduced here (Fig. 1). 


The Ivy Press. 


An advertising appeal in the form of a law brief makes an 
original and clever piece of publicity which The Ivy Press, of 
Portland, Oregon, is sending out to attorneys with a view 
of increasing its brief-printing business. Using the form so 
familiar to those associated with the law, the company in the 
“statement of the case” and in the “‘argument”’ sets forth its 
claims for action — said action being the advantages in buy- 
ing printing from The Ivy Press. 

One way to produce a piece of advertising that will catch 
and hold the attention of the person at whom you are aiming 
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is to produce copy that will make him think of his own business 
and how he can use what you have to offer in connection with 
that business. I think one can readily visualize the effect 
when a lawyer picks up The Ivy Press’s advertising brief. The 
chances are mighty good that it will get his attention and that 
he will read it. 

“You will smile at your printing problems,” says the 
company, on the front cover, “‘if entrusted to The Ivy Press, 
Brief Specialist.”” In the title of the case (see Fig. 2) The Ivy 
Press is named as plaintiff and appellant, and I. M. A. Cus- 
tomer, defendant and respondent. The statement of the case 
discloses that Mr. Customer is indebted to the printing com- 
pany in the sum of $200, but has refused payment on the 
ground that the quality of the printing furnished was such that 
the price charged was inadequate and the printing company 
should accept $25 more. The lower court decides in favor of 
Mr. Customer and The Ivy Press appeals the case—hence 
the brief. Among other things said by The Ivy Press in its 
argument is the following: 

“Tt doesn’t believe in expensive printing for its own sake, 
but in the kind that produces the greatest results at the least 
expenditure. It gives the customer the benefits of an efficient 
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organization — and refuses to charge for the additional 
service of unusual quality and prompt delivery.” 

The above has been quoted to show how the company 
worked out the idea of getting its advertising message to the 
lawyers in a vehicle that would get their immediate attention. 
As a means of publicity it is valuable, chiefly because it is out 
of the ordinary. A safe rule for printers to follow is to exercise 
care in issuing an unusual style of advertising so that it will 
not appear ridiculous. It is not a model of originality, but it 
serves as an example of such; and there is plenty of room for 
originality in the publicity material which the printers over 
the country are issuing. Lastly, it is well printed —a most 
valuable asset. 
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6“ Gab.” 


Again we come across that “pretty girl” idea cropping out 
in the matter of illustrations for advertising. Fig. 3 shows the 
front cover of Gab, the house-organ of the Indianapolis Engrav- 
ing and Electrotyping Company, Indianapolis, the last issue 
of which is a “pretty girl” number. On the inside of the cover 
this meets the eye: 


Though you’re selling books or bacon, 
Soap or sundries, rubber hose, 
There’s one advertising secret 
That will do the trick, I trow — 
Use pretty girls. 


If your product is farm tractors, 
Garden hose, or clothes for men, 
There’s one little advertisement 
That will make them look again — 
Use pretty girls. 


It’s the same old Adam in us, 
List’ning to the Serpent’s lure, 
So, no matter what your product, if 
Results you would make sure — 
Use pretty girls. 


It is explained that the plate used on the cover of Gab — 
short for ‘‘Graphic Arts Bulletin”— is one made for a piano 
company. Within the booklet are found several others made 
for the same concern, all featuring the pretty girl, each with a 
descriptive piece telling of the reason for the posing and the 
reiationship of the illustration to the advertisement. One must 
admit from the samples carried in Gab that the company has 
not put the “pretty girl’ idea to such exaggerated use as 
suggested in the verse quoted above. 

Gab is a comparatively new house-organ and there is much 
about the publication that merits praise. It is particularly 
attractive as to printing and make-up, and it contains a lot of 
information about illustrations for advertising that should 
prove helpful to advertisers. Certainly it is an earnest and 
enthusiastic booster for pictures of the right kind. 


The Illustration Problems. 


Not long ago I happened to be in the office of a printer when 
he was going over the plans for a new catalogue with a customer. 
They came to the question of engravings. 

“Do you realize that back in my plant I have a cabinet 
filled with cuts that you have been using for years? Some of 
these cuts are five years old and others perhaps older. You 
ought to stop using them to illustrate your goods. I doubt 
whether a single one of them depicts goods that you are offering 
to the public today. Let’s get rid of them and get cuts that 
really show your goods.” 

That wise admonition on the part of the printer was recalled 
to my mind when I came across an article in the October 
number of Overnight, the house-organ of the Newspaper 
Engraving Company, of Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, on “Truth in Advertising Illustration.” This company 
advocates the strictest sort of code in the matter of advertising 
pictures; and why shouldn’t it? Why should a merchant who 
would not permit of a shade of untruth or dishonesty in the 
verbal description of his goods close his eyes to the necessity 
of the same code when it comes to the matter of illustrations? 
Overnight says in regard to this: 

“An advertisement pictures a certain type of davenport 
or set of dishes or gown or baby’s nightie. But the article 
advertised for sale is not an exact duplicate of the picture. 
In other words, a stock cut has been used. Some firms honestly 
announce in their advertising, ‘Almost like cut.’ Others leave 
the public to believe the article is the same as pictured, only 
to be undeceived when preparing to make a purchase. The 
article for sale may be just as good as the one pictured, it may 
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be even better; but just as soon as the public finds that your 
advertising lacks the ring of one hundred per cent truth it 
becomes suspicious, and when your public becomes suspicious, 
look out, you’re losing ground.” 

In this matter of pictures in advertising, printers have an 
opportunity for service. They can provide not only good 
illustrations but truthful ones. 

The October issue of Overnight is none too pleasing in its 
mechanical make-up, particularly as to the arrangement of 
the text-matter and the pages of “office ads,” yet it contains 
some interesting information on illustrations and persuasive 
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argument for the use of the right kind of pictures. One of its 
own effective illustrations is shown here (Fig. 4). The cover- 
design is timely, a pumpkin jack-o’-lantern printed in orange 
and covering both the front and back pages of the cover. 


Timeliness in Cover-Designs. 


“When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock.” 

That familiar line must have been in the minds of many of 
the editors of printers’ house-organs during October, for many 
of the magazines reaching this department last month bore 
most effective designs based on this verse of the season. While 
a few used the lowly pumpkin as a design, most of them 
selected a fodder scene. One of these, shown here (Fig. 5), is 
a reproduction of the front cover of Northern, issued by the 
Northern Engraving Company, of Canton, Ohio. 

As a usual thing, few house-organs coming to THE INLAND 
PRINTER are better specimens of good printing than Northern. 
The October number is no exception. Aside from the timely 
and attractive cover-design reproduced here, the pages within 
the booklet contain some excellent designs in color from 
combination line and half-tone plates and zinc color-plates. 











They are, for the most part, reproductions of designs made in 
the company’s plant for customers. The text-matter, dealing 
with the advantages and proper use of illustrations, comes up 
to the same standard. With good presswork and printed on 
the best of stock, the house-organ is an example of quality 
printing. 

The comparative value of the photograph and the pen 
drawing has been the subject of much controversy by the 
users of illustrations. After showing a particularly effective 
design made for a rubber company, Northern comes to the 
defense of the pen drawing in this manner: 

“There is something about a pen drawing that appeals like 
a well-written story. There is something suggestive, fanciful, 
even mystical, that leads the fancy into a realm of pure life, 
sans sordid things. It seems to drop the superficial, the crude, 
the inartistic elements away, leaving light and cheer and 
imagery, allowing the mind to build up its own fiction to suit 
the particular likes.” 

“Printing That Attracts.” 

“Printing That Attracts” is a suitable title for a brochure 
that comes from the plant of Frank W. Black & Co., Chicago. 
We reproduce here the front cover (Fig. 6). The cover-stock 
is a good-quality heavy stock and the title is embossed. The 
four pages within are excellently printed, each sheet folded 
so that the printed matter is displayed in a cut-out. A gray 
border and an initial letter in red are used on each page. It 
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represents the sort of publicity which depends largely on the 
quality of printing rather than on the written message to 
produce results. The company says: 

“Should this little brochure meet with the approval of the 
trade its mission will be filled. It is issued to give an idea of 
our style and of the grade of work we are capable of delivering.” 
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But why shouldn’t Frank W. Black & Co. give their home 
city some advertising and some credit for being the location of 
a firm which can do such attractive printing? You can search 
in vain in the brochure to find where the company has its 
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plant. Although the brochure may have been meant for the 
local trade alone, I still insist the name of the city should be 
included. 

Another objection I would raise — why the bow of silk 
ribbon, red in this instance, which adorns the lower left-hand 
corner of the front cover? My opinion is that it is out of place 
on an advertising brochure. 


Searcy & Pfaff, Limited. 


“Good Printing and Service” is the title of an advertising 
booklet issued by Searcy & Pfaff, Limited, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. It is a distinctive piece of work and reflects much 
credit on the firm producing it. 

The booklet contains four reproductions of colorwork of 
exceptional quality. These are taken from advertising material 
issued by the firm for various clients. In addition there are 
about ten reproductions of letters received by the firm from 
large business concerns, giving unqualified approval of the way 
in which Searcy & Pfaff, Limited, have executed the printing 
orders, large and small, entrusted to them. Some pertinent 
facts regarding printing costs, the value of quality printing, and 
other matters are included in an article under the heading, 
“Ts High Grade Printing Worth the Price?” 

The Searcy & Pfaff booklet appeals to me as a constructive 
and conservative piece of work. There are no extravagant 
statements as to what the firm can do for you in the way of 
preparing and printing your advertising literature, yet there 
is a most convincing argument in the testimonials offered, in 
the colorwork presented, and, in fact, in the make-up and 
printing of the booklet itself. The booklet is printed on heavy 
enamel stock with a white cover—on the whole very attractive. 
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HOW BANKS HAVE WON PROTECTION FOR 
THEIR PRINTED MATTER. 


BY WALDON FAWCETT. 


Z, FTER years of unsuccessful effort, a way has 
at last been found to secure a measure of 
federal protection against imitation for the 
emblems or distinctively displayed names of 
|} banks as applied to printed forms of various 
kinds. This boon is likely to prove quite as 
welcome and beneficial to printers, engravers, 
etc., as to bankers. From time out of mind, 

printing craftsmen and interests in the allied industries have 
found it difficult to arouse the enthusiasm of bankers for 
typographical individuality in checks, pass-books, etc., because 
of the belief in financial circles that there were no facilities 
available for insuring exclusive title to an original sign or 
symbol. Even the latter-day recourse of banks to the conven- 
tional advertising vehicles of commerce has been retarded by 
the lack of recognition at Washington for bank-marks, or 
money-marks, as they have sometimes been designated. 

The discouragement of bankers arose from the reception 
that they met at the Trade-Mark Division of the United States 
Patent Office when they essayed to obtain certificates of regis- 
tration for “‘trade-marks” for use on the printed forms which 
figure in banking routine. First, the bankers attempted to 
secure federal recognition for their marks as used on letter- 
heads, envelopes, etc. That quest was, of course, futile, for it 
has been well established by many decisions of the courts and 
the Patent Office tribunals that mere use on stationery — that 
is, stationery employed in correspondence in contrast to that 
supplied by a printer or stationer — does not constitute a 
trade-mark use within the meaning of the law. A trade-mark 
can not be enrolled solely as a seal of correspondence by a 
“trader,” much less by a banker. 

Balked in this quarter, the bankers made effort only a few 
months ago — via a test case conducted by the Third National 
Bank of St. Louis — to secure the right to register bank-marks 
as mediums of identification for blank bank-books, blank check- 
books, blank savings bank-books, etc. That this effort was 
likewise unsuccessful was calculated to cause chagrin to printers, 
if they heard of it, because the St. Louis bank, in prosecuting 
its claim to registration, had done what no other bank had 
ever done, namely, emphasized the interest which the modern 
bank feels not only in the use but likewise in the character of 
its printed forms owing to the desire of many bank customers 
to be provided with bank-books and check-books printed with 
special headings. It was shown that it is customary for banks 
to arrange for these special printings and to make a charge to 
customers therefor. 

Fortunately for individualistic bank printing, the effort to 
get under the protecting wing of the American Eagle did not 
end when the assistant commissioner of patents, in deciding 
the momentous appeal last spring, ruled that a bank is not 
engaged in commerce in the literal sense of buying and selling 
physical wares but instead is engaged in the sale of “‘service” 
and that service however valuable does not constitute goods 
“capable of being tagged and marked by a sign of origin.” It 
had, however, to be reluctantly accepted that the Patent Office 
would not acknowledge any change of status to the advantage 
of a bank even though the bank actually produced and sold to 
its customers special blank-books, just as manufacturers in 
many lines sell their trade-marked articles in commerce and in 
the open market. Deciding a second appeal which pivoted on 
this specific point, the arbiter at the Patent Office ruled: 
“None of the articles referred to are considered to be goods in 
commerce since their use is not general but confined to cus- 
tomers who do not buy them unless for use in the bank’s 
business.” 
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Thus flaunted in what seemed the only quarter where pro- 
tection could be invoked, the persistent bankers and their 
counsel nevertheless continued the quest for governmental 
credentials of some kind, buoyed up by the knowledge that 
the Constitution of the United States clearly states that 
authors and inventors should have their products protected. 
Persistence has indeed proved, in this instance, a virtue in that 
there now stand revealed not merely one but two channels of 
protection for the mark that symbolizes service or institutional 
prestige rather than the origin of goods in a narrow and material 
sense. One expedient or the other will suffice to allow any 
interest in the world of affairs to reinforce its insignia by the 
coveted inscription that betokens entry or enrolment at 
Washington. 

For printers, engravers, etc., this discovery of means to a 
much desired end has a significance far surpassing the encour- 
agement that is given to the cause of distinctive printing for 
banks, important as that is. In its larger aspect this finding 
of a formula whereby federal protection may be invoked for 
the erstwhile private identification mark means that a way has 
been opened for buttressing the whole category of marks used 
by institutions not in manufacturing lines — institutional coats- 
of-arms that have become in many instances very valuable. 
Taking advantage of the newly found entry into Uncle Sam’s 
good graces, certification has already been obtained at Wash- 
ington for marks in use by advertising agencies and by shippers 
and forwarders. Anticipating logical developments we may 
foresee the time when the privileges of federal registration will 
be enjoyed by engineering firms, accountants, brokers, com- 
mission houses, etc., not forgetting insurance companies which, 
up to this time, have dwelt in outer darkness by reason of the 
unwillingness of the powers that be at the Patent Office to 
construe an insurance policy as an article that can be trade- 
marked. 

Of the two loopholes that have admitted bank-marks to 
the trade-mark fold the first to be discovered is that whereby 
an institution such as a bank can secure registration for a 
trade-mark for use upon printed books, booklets, circulars, 
pamphlets and posters quite as readily as can the conventional 
commercial house. The Third National Bank of St. Louis 
captured this half a loaf as consolation for the denial of its 
larger ambitions — that is to say, its mark was received into 
good standing in what is known technically at the Trade-Mark 
Division as “‘Class 38,” being a subdivision of the trade-mark 
register that is given over to “prints and publications,” but 
was blackballed when it was presented for admission to “‘ Class 
37, the latter group embracing “paper and stationery.” 
Inasmuch, however, as in this age of the art preservative there 
is seemingly no institution that can not make use of booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., incident to its activities, it would seem as 
though registration in the lone class allows fairly adequate 
authentication of a mark as the property of its originator. 

Before giving consideration to the other loophole that has 
been uncovered for the institutional trade-marker, it may be 
hinted in passing that the incident of the St. Louis bank is 
likely to have an interesting sequel at no distant date. Some 
months ago the Third National of St. Louis consolidated with 
two other large banks of that city, and the consolidated insti- 
tution took the name, The First National Bank of St. Louis, 
and has adopted for use on stationery, printed publications, 
etc., a mark very similar to the old mark of the Third National 
Bank. The writer hears that the new institution contemplates 
application at Washington for the registration of the new mark. 

For an alternative for the limited protection afforded 
bank-marks and similar symbols at the Trade-Mark Division 
we are now enabled to turn, thanks to the perseverance of 
Arthur Middleton, of New York, from the Patent Office to 
that other governmental bestower of property credentials, the 
Register of Copyrights, United States Library of Congress. 
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Mr. Middleton, be it explained, is an expert who, with others, 
has long sought a federal repository for identification marks 
that did not meet the rigid requirements of the Patent Office. 
More ingenious or more fortunate than others, Mr. Middleton 
has stumbled upon the solution which, as often occurs after a 
discovery has been made, now appears so simple that wonder 
is expressed that some one had not thought of it before. 

The secret, it seems, is for a trade-marker to make declara- 
tion, or affidavit if need be, at the Copyright Office to the 
effect that he is unable to obtain at the Patent Office the 
protection to which the Constitution asserts he is entitled, 
whereupon he may expect to be admitted to copyright entry 
under that section which allows the establishment of exclusive 
rights in ‘“‘prints and pictorial illustrations.” A print or 
pictorial illustration is defined at the Library of Congress as 
a printed picture complete in itself and having artistic quality. 
To make entry under this classification it is necessary for the 
trade-marker to fill out application on what is known offi- 
cially as “‘Form K.” 

Some readers who are more or less familiar with the ins and 
outs of trade-mark and label protection may be somewhat 
surprised, doubtless pleasantly so, by the disclosure that the 
Copyright Office will receive hospitably the identification 
marks of the class here under consideration. There has been 
a popular impression that the enrolment office at the Library 
of Congress would concern itself only with examples of art 
for art’s sake and would have none of the symbolism of trade 
or business. In a sense that distinction is made in this quarter. 
Indeed, laws enacted by Congress as far back as 1874 estab- 
lished the principle that no prints or labels designed to be used 
on any articles of manufacture, other than those connected 
with the fine arts, should be received at the Copyright Office 
at the Library of Congress, but that all matter that is subject 
to protection and which pertains to or is an adjunct of trade 
must go to the Patent Office. When you come down to it, 
though, the new practice is in harmony with the spirit of that 
distinction. Finance, advertising service, etc., do not con- 
stitute “‘trade” in the strict sense of the word, nor do their 
functions approximate ‘“‘manufacture.”’ Perhaps a carping 
critic might protest that bank-marks and other similar identi- 
fication marks are not intellectual and artistic creations which 
are, as the definition would require, ‘‘ valuable in themselves,” 
but evidently the Register of Copyrights has come to the con- 
clusion that matter which is rejected as ineligible at the Pat- 
ent Office must, in simple justice, be welcomed at the Copy- 
right Office. 

That bankers and institutional executives have actually 
within their grasp the privilege that they for many years 
sought in vain is attested by the circumstance that in accord- 
ance with the new procedure, federal enrolment can unques- 
tionably be secured for designs such as the “ship” mark used 
by the Atlantic National Bank of New York, the emblem of 
the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, the pictorial badge of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York, the insignia of the 
Northern & Oversea Banking Corporation, and the design 
embodying the firm’s initials on a representation of a globe 
that is in use for purposes of identification by the investment 
house of Knauth, Nachod & Kuhna, of New York. Charac- 
teristic of the marks that have actually been enrolled for 
non-manufacturing corporations there may be cited the 
representation of the two hemispheres with an ocean liner 
plying between, the whole composition dominated by the 
inscription “We ship everywhere.” 

It may be of interest to printers that, mixed up with the 
lately precipitated issue of the right of sellers of service to 
enjoy the benefits of pedigreed escutcheons, have been questions 
as to the trade-mark status of trading-stamps, house-organs 
and advertising booklets. Frederick R. Cornwall, who acted 
as spokesman for the St. Louis bank in its effort to register 
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its mark in two different classes at the Patent Office, thought 
that the ruling under which the Patent Office accepts house- 
organs for trade-mark registration should constitute a prece- 
dent for similar acceptance of bank-marks. However, the 
trade-mark censors were inclined to give house-organs higher 
standing because bank-books and check-books, they said, 
“not only contain no matter of literary merit but such informa- 
tion as is found relates solely to the service and financial 
standing of the bank.” 

A point advanced early in the debate at Washington over 
the status of bank-marks was that the articles to which such 
marks are affixed are not sold in the open market in interstate 
commerce but are distributed locally. However, bank repre- 
sentatives had no difficulty in countering with evidence that 
the modern American bank-mark is used not only throughout 
the United States but also in Europe and in Central and South 
America. 

Lest a wrong impression be created in printing-trade circles, 
where the subject is obviously of some importance, it should 
perhaps be emphasized that it has not waited upon the current 
drive in the interest of bank-marks, etc., to obtain protection 
for “thrift books,”’ so called, and other printed forms which 
have lately become popular as adjuncts to banking and building 
and loan operations. Printed matter, such as the coupon 
books issued to members of Christmas savings clubs, has 
always and without question been accepted as fit subjects for 
trade-marking, provided the trade-marking be done by the 
printer or manufacturer who produces the books and not by 
the bank that uses them. 











An Effective Specimen of Engraving 
for Illustrative Purposes. 


Half-tone by courtesy of Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


News-Stand, Newsstand, or News Stand ? 


A. W. H., Dearborn, Michigan, writes: ‘I would be 
indebted to you if you would be kind enough to publish in THE 
INLAND PRINTER information as to whether the word newsstand 
should be written as one word, two words, or hyphenated.” 

Answer.— It is done in all three ways, according to personal 
choice, the commonest one being one word. If my choice 
prevailed it would always appear with a hyphen; but what 
should be is not always what is. The subject invites multilo- 
quence, but, while apologizing for brusqueness, I feel urged to 
abstention. Almost everybody is determined not to use 
hyphens as I think they should be used. 


Ligatures. 


W. A. C., Berkeley, California, writes: ‘‘I have occasion 
to read a good deal of proof on a school paper, the typesetting 
being the work of boys who are learning the trade. I am 
accustomed to insist that the boys learn to use the ligatures 
wherever occasion arises. But last summer I read proof for a 
few weeks on a daily paper, and when the operators on the 
linos used the separate type for fl, fi, etc., as they sometimes 
did, I marked them on the proof. The foreman said, ‘Well, 
fl is fl, isn’t it, no matter whether you use the ligature or the 
separate types?’ I said, ‘All right, if that’s the rule of the 
office, but it wouldn’t go in an office of mine; or if the ligatures 
were to be disregarded at all, they would be omitted altogether, 
in the interests of uniformity.’ What is your opinion?” 

Answer.— My opinion is that your preference for uni- 
formity is commendable, but that the foreman was right, 
especially as to work for a daily paper, where it is worth 
while to avoid resetting lines as much as possible. The liga- 
tures were made when the f was cast with an overhanging 
kern against which a high letter would not fit closely; but now, 
without that kern, that reason is also gone, and the separate 
letters are usable. When the ligatures are used at all, it is 
much neater to have them always than only sometimes. 


Pronouns and Titles. 


J. H. L., Techny, Illinois, writes: ‘‘The last paragraph of 
your article ‘Proficiency in the Use of English,’ page 656 of 
the September issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, begins with this 
sentence: ‘Practically all teaching of grammar is at present, 
as it always has been, nearly nullified by being mainly drilling 
in systematic rules that are sometimes verbally learned by the 
pupils, but which are seldom understood by either teachers or 
pupils.” Now, according to my knowledge of the rules of 
grammar, this sentence contains an error, namely, the use of 
two different pronouns (‘that’ and ‘which’) in the same 
sentence, referring to the same antecedent (‘rules’). To be 
grammatically correct, the same pronoun, either ‘that’ or 
‘which,’ should be used in both cases, as I learned it. Am I 
right? If not, what is it in this case that justifies the violation 
of the rule, if such it really is? I shall appreciate your informa- 
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tion on this. Also, which is correct, according to your opinion, 
of the following: ‘His Grace, Most Rev. George W. Mundelein,’ 
or ‘His Grace Most Rev. George W. Mundelein,’ with or with- 
out the comma? This, of course, to apply to all similar cases in 
naming personages of high rank.” 

Answer.— Of course this questioner must have been taught, 
or have learned in some other way, such a rule of grammar as 
the one he mentions; but I have never heard otherwise of any 
such rule, I can not find one in any of my books, and I should 
be glad to have him or some one enlighten me by stating where 
it may be found. Grammarians have said much about these 
pronouns, and I have read so many differing diatribes about 
their usage that no kind of reasoning still seems possible to 
surprise me. But the sentence challenged, whether erroneous 
or not, was carefully written with the variation criticized 
because I think that variation makes it read better than it 
would with either pronoun repeated. Disagreement between 
noted writers can be shown forcibly by citing Addison and 
Blair, with the former of whom, and with many other of our 
best writers, my varied use of the pronouns is in accord. 
Addison greatly overdid the use of “that,” and Blair was in 
general correct in his criticism of Addison for such use. One 
of Blair’s sayings bearing on our present matter is this: “In 
some cases we are indeed obliged to use ‘that’ for a relative, 
in order to avoid the ungraceful repetition of ‘which’ in the 
same sentence.” Repetition of “that” in my sentence would 
have been ungraceful, and so it was avoided. All else I need 
say is that writers today are as dissentient as were the old 
writers I have cited. 

In the titles indicated in the latter part of the letter the 
use of a comma is not necessary, as it adds nothing to 
clearness of expression, and its use can not be called customary. 
As it seems to be conventionally decided that the comma is 
not to be used, though some people do use it, my vote is in favor 
of the omission. If anybody knows of any reason why the 
comma should be used, it would be interesting information to 
me, and no doubt it would be to many others. 


Singular or Plural ? 


M. C., Asheville, North Carolina, asks: ‘‘ Will you kindly 
inform me as to your opinion on the correctness, or lack of the 
same, of the following: ‘The Woman’s Diocesan Committee’? 
Is that form ever considered correct, or should it be ‘The 
Women’s Diocesan Committee,’ the meaning of course being 
a committee of the diocese formed of women?” 

Answer.— The editor’s opinion is that “‘women’s”’ is pref- 
erable, the choice, of course, being made because he considers 
the plural form more strictly correct. But the singular form 
is so much used that it would seem to him hypercritical and 
pedantic for any one to object strenuously to its use as incorrect. 
An instance of such expression was seen incidentally just before 
this answer was written. It was “‘Woman’s Auxiliary” as the 
title of a women’s branch of an association known as composed 








of men only. This served as a reminder that many similar 
names had been seen in print, as used by women of such 
standing as placed them beyond criticism. The editor could 
not find anything in books which he could cite by way of 
authorization, but will try his hand at a personal explanation. 
“Man” and “woman” are familiar as meaning mankind and 
womankind, and so exactly synonymous with ‘‘men” and 
“women.” It may be through association with such use that 
“woman’s” often appears instead of “‘women’s.” If so, of 
course it is held to be correct, and probably it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to persuade any one otherwise. 





TRADE-MARK NAMES IN DICTIONARIES. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 





SOY UR present dictionaries show many changes 
28) from the older ones in the matter of inclusive- 
r4| ness as contrasted with the former exclusive- 
ness. Until near the end of the nineteenth 
century the lexicographers unanimously 
omitted from their vocabularies many classes 
of words not then reckoned as strictly ver- 
nacular, and it was traditionally held that, 
with an occasional exception because of common use of a certain 
word, no purely technical or scientific word should be given in 
a general dictionary. And many words were omitted from most 
of the books without any sufficient reason, such at least as would 
justify giving some and not others. A notable case of the last 
kind is found in a prominent English work, Nuttall’s, wherein 
American, Asian, European, and some others are defined, but 
African and others are not, and where Japanese finds place, but 
Chinese does not. 

The Century Dictionary varied radically from its prede- 
cessors by defining innumerable terms never before thought 
entitled to inclusion, as the names of botanical genera and 
families, and terms peculiar to trades and professions, while 
the earlier works had included only a few that had become 
common, like convolvulus and geranium, which originally were 
Latin words and were adopted in other languages as proper 
names. But even the Century did not include in its vocabulary 
any personal or geographical names, for reasons not hard to 
find, although one good reason for giving such names would 
be the convenience of having them in a general book of refer- 
ence. But what book would hold all that might be looked for? 

Then came the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, 
which added even more of the terms that had been omitted 
from such works, but still was not nearly exhaustive. Yet 
even here the old tradition had full sway that no name of a 
person or a place belonged in a dictionary vocabulary, though 
selected lists were included in an appendix. Webster’s also 
had given them separately, and does so in its later editions. 
But we were still to have the most astonishing development 
possible in dictionaries. When the Standard was remade the 
names of persons and of places were scattered through the 
vocabulary just like the common words of the language. 

This sketchy bit of history is indulged in to introduce the 
fact that dictionary-making has had a remarkable evolution 
from the merest fragmentary stage to such wide inclusiveness 
that one might easily think nothing more is possible. But how 
can we tell? In the time when the Century was in the making, 
a worker on it told a friend he was engaged on a new dictionary, 
and the friend exclaimed, ‘“‘What’s the use? You can’t find 
anything for it that is not in Webster’s.”” The makers of the 
new dictionary did find very much that was not in Webster’s, 
and much that was not so useful as some of what they omitted, 
notably many names that were made for use only as registered 
trade names. Trade names are frequently of such arbitrary 
make, and so far from likelihood of being established as common 
words, that they may never be recorded in general dictionaries. 
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Such a name as “nujol,” for instance, which simply stands for 
““New Jersey oil,” seems little likely ever to become a dictionary 
word. Even less likely is “‘socony,”’ made from the initials of 
“Standard Oil Company of New York.” It may be doubted 
whether any one would expect to find in a dictionary such a 
word as ‘‘uneeda”’ or ‘“‘nabisco,” yet it seemed fully as unlikely 
once that ‘‘kodak”’ or “‘listerine”’ would be defined like ver- 
nacular words. 

Trade-mark names originate as consciously arbitrary words 
for use as designating only the goods made by their proprietor, 
whether a person or a firm, or those who inherit or acquire such 
proprietary right. Such names are copyrighted or registered, 
of course with a view to protection against their use by others 
as naming something which is not what they originally named. 
It is natural that the proprietors should object to any record of 
their peculiar words that does not recognize their proprietary 
rights, for such recognition affords aid in protection of those 
rights, while treating such words as on an equal footing with 
all common words might act disadvantageously to the patentees. 

Nevertheless, some of these proprietary words had become 
so firmly established in familiar usage that the editors of 
dictionaries long ago began to treat them as common words, 
without restriction, and this led to protests by some manu- 
facturers and they in turn made the editors more cautious. 
Thus the kodak was described in the first edition of the Stand- 
ard just as all common things are, with no recognition of 
personal rights, but in later editions the word is accompanied 
by a letter from the Eastman company claiming their legal 
right to it. Another word showing the same experience is 
“‘listerine.”” Both of these words had become so widely used 
that the dictionary-makers felt obliged to define them, but the 
proprietors entered protest. A substance that is widely known 
by its trade name is vaseline. Its name is not labeled as a 
trade name in the dictionaries, but it is one, as is also “‘cosmo- 
line,” a similar substance not so widely known, the name of 
which is defined in the Century Dictionary as a trade name. 
Celluloid also is a substance of peculiar make for which its 
makers originated its peculiar name. Yet the substance and 
the name became so widely known that the dictionaries make 
no note of the proprietary origin. 

One of the most interesting examples of possible trouble 
about such matters is the actual suit at law by the proprietors 
of the word “‘tabloid.”” This word was defined in the Century 
Dictionary, in the first edition of the Standard, and in Webster’s 
New International as a noun only, although it has a form 
especially adjective, and neither dictionary stated its trade- 
mark status. It shows in its make the regular form of an 
ordinary adjective, and as such it was a somewhat weak choice 
for copyright as a name. Eventually goods other than the 
original were marketed as tabloids, and the originators brought 
suit and won. Meantime the word had secured its standing 
as an ordinary adjective and as a noun, which was inevitable 
because of its common nature etymologically. The New 
Standard Dictionary, probably as a result of the lawsuit men- 
tioned, defines “‘tabloid”’ as ‘A copyright trade-mark designat- 
ing the concentrated products made by Burroughs, Wellcome & 
Company, of London, England.” 

Our dictionaries have become so receptive of the matters 
once rigidly rejected that, now that the time approaches for 
new editions, we would suggest the addition of many trade 
names, possibly even some of utterly arbitrary nature. They 
would be at least as useful as many other words now recorded, 
and could be recognized sufficiently as to their standing without 
such gratuitous advertising as that of the one instance cited 
above. With the restriction as to use indicated by saying 
that they are trade names no charge of infringement could be 
involved, since that includes only the selling of goods named 
so as to mislead purchasers into believing that they buy the 
article originally thus named. 
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CASWELL. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 


carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Costs per Page of a Paper. 


Ordinarily we would hesitate about stating what it costs 
per page to make the average country newspaper, say one of 
2,000 circulation, but recently in a discussion of advertising 
rates the question as to the cost per page for such a newspaper 
was answered with the statement that every page of a six- 
column paper costs more than $15. The questioner rather 
doubted it. He argued that he could take sale and other 
advertisements and run extra pages and make money on them 
at 15 cents an inch. 

Let us see: A six-column page will hold 120 inches of 
eight-point solid type — 18,620 ems — which at 50 cents per 
thousand ems would come to $9.31 for composition. It must 
be calculated that gathering the material and copy for the 
page costs as much as the typesetting — another $0.31. One 
page of news-print for an eight-page sheet at seven cents per 
pound would be $1.75 for 2,000 circulation. One-eighth of the 
presswork for the edition would be 50 cents, at least. Make-up 
and make-ready for the press should be charged at not less than 
$2.50 for the page, and ink will cost at least 25 cents. An 
eighth of the mailing and postage for the edition would be $1. 
Here we have a total of $24.62 for a single page of a six-column 
weekly — a cost of 21 cents per inch before the proprietor can 
figure any profit for the office. To put in advertisements and 
get them ready will cost not much less than the machine 
composition and handling of slugs. But let us say the display 
space can be made ready for the press for 10 cents per inch, 
which is about the lowest cost nowadays. Fifty per cent of 
the page is supposed to be reading-matter, or matter that will 
pay for that much reading on another page. Here, then, is 
$12.31 for the reading and $6 for the advertising display on 
the page, making a total first cost for the page of $18.31. 

One of the best cost authorities in the United States figured 
the cost on his weekly paper in 1916 at $14.95 per page, and 
in 1917 at $17.50. He also contended, and proved by his cost- 
charts, that it costs more to run extra pages than it does to 
run the regular pages of a weekly newspaper. 

On the above basis, which all must admit is conservative 
in the costs figured, how is the proprietor coming out who 
insists that he can now, in 1919, run display advertising for 
15 cents per inch in his 2,000 papers a week and make money? 
We know that some of them are running at that price, but 
they are doing it at a cost of long hours and extra labor, and 
this is taking its toll of the productive capacity of those who 
are doing it—and that productive capacity will never be 
recovered on this earth. 


Anent the above, we have just received additional informa- 
tion of the increased cost of advertising space in 1919, which 
it may be well to disseminate. A. F. Isham, publisher of The 
Blade, at Brighton, Colorado, who maintains as perfect a cost 
system as we have found anywhere, informs us that the cost 
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records for his newspaper for 1919 show 26 cents per inch for 
display space in his six-column weekly, and he says in his 
issue of October 28: 

“To be frank about it, Te Blade has been charging during 
1919 about 6 cents per inch less than it cost to produce the 
advertising. We are startled by the discovery of so great a 
change in the course of a few months. We hope our figures 
for 1919 as a whole will come out differently. Yet that hope 
is half-hearted, for we know that the high cost of labor has 
hit us mainly since the middle of 1918, and with wages up 
fifty per cent or more, we can not go on forever charging the 
same old prices for service. Within a few more months, wages 
may be still higher here, as elsewhere.” 

Mr. Isham further states that the subscription price of the 
average weekly newspaper should be not less than $3 now, as 
his cost sheets show. 


Farm Departments Are Always Possible. 


In the great agricultural sections of the United States, 
newspapers, large and small, are paying more and more atten- 
tion to news of interest to the farming communities. In these 
days of high-priced land, farming has come to be a real business, 
and the farmer a real business man. The farm business is 
entitled to as much attention as the newspapers can give it. 

We have said in the heading of this article that farm 
departments are always possible. They are, in small weekly, 
county-seat and most city newspapers. The scale on which 
they are conducted may be varied, of course, and the expense 
put in on such departments may be well gaged to balance 
with the results. 

Some papers are handling them with special men, hired to 
travel and solicit business and at the same time write the farm 
news. This is expensive but fairly effective business, and is 
cumulative in its results. The advertising a paper gets from 
such a field man calling on people regularly is worth some- 
thing; the local touch and interest thus created are of the 
highest value. He must be a man of tact and good judgment, 
familiar with farm interests and methods. He should also be 
a good stockman, a walking encyclopedia on the breeding of 
animals, and should be constantly in touch with prize-winning 
animals and products. Thus he can meet and talk to the 
average business farmer in terms and language they both can 
understand. Such a farm agent must have an automobile, 
although one publisher states that he will never again send a 
man out with an automobile — he will make him drive a horse 
or else walk. He says the man who was formerly the best 
farm canvasser and visitor he ever had was spoiled by the 
automobile, because he worked only during the daylight hours, 
and he always headed for home or town just when the best 
time came to visit the farmers and get their attention — the 
evening and noon periods. An automobile requires expensive 
gasoline and repairs, and the correspondent must be a man 
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who can operate it. If it runs, it eats up expense money fast. 
An outlay of over $200 a month for man and car thus has to 
be considered before making any other arrangements for a 
special farm agent and writer. 

Another way a farm department is possible is to have a 
retired farmer in your own community take charge of it and 
work as he pleases. He must own his car. If he is a man who 
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First page, which is not only perfectly balanced, a difficult problem 
where there are numerous headings, but is also most 
interesting in appearance. 


has any talent at all for writing he will get away with it splen- 
didly. He will meet farmers on the streets daily, and will 
occasionally drive here and there and visit them in their own 
homes. He will watch the markets and the features of daily 
news that interest farmers because he is a farmer himself to 
all intents and purposes, and still devours farm news. He 
will thus make up in general farm news what he may lack in 
local farm notes, yet he will mention enough of the latter to 
give it all the correct flavor. He will become known as the 
paper’s farm representative and will earn a fair weekly salary, 
with results on the credit side of the ledger. 

Still another way a farm department can be made fairly 
successful and interesting is by the editor himself taking 
charge of it. If he is a man reared in an agricultural section, 
he will have much of the feel and touch of the farm life about 
him. He will know good farm news and be able to arrange 
it for satisfactory reading. He will here and there add local 
color to such news and make a good farm department. One 
publisher who did this testified as follows: 

“T once had a man in the field for six months, and the 
farm department was of great interest to the farmers. But it 
was too expensive: I couldn’t stand it. Then I took it upon 
myself to handle the department. I gave it my best attention. 
I drove out to the farms myself on evenings, Sundays, holidays 
or during other spare time. I knew certain farmers were doing 
something that had news in it, or had something on their 
places worth writing about. I would go straight to see them 
when I had time. Usually they can visit with you in the 
evening and I had many good visits in this way. If I found a 
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man building a barn or a hog shed I got the dimensions, the 
plans, the cost and all about it. A dairy barn or a silo is 
always especially worth mentioning. I found a woman who 
was raising three thousand chickens and told how she marketed 
the eggs by the bushel. Also found news of codperative 
marketing by the farmers and wrote that up. In fact, I just 
got my nose pointed toward certain farm news and went after 
it until I got it. In all the time I worked at that stunt it paid 
me mighty well, and I made friendships that have lasted and 
still bring good returns. There is nothing for the country 
editor that equals his own acquaintance with his farming 
constituency, and in a farm department thus persistently 
conducted there is more lasting profit than in trying to do an 
extra job of printing for somebody in the evening or grinding 
away at your books on Sunday.” 

It might be added that nowadays there are farm-bureau 
agents working among the farmers in nearly all communities, 
and these agents want and need publicity. The newspaper 
can supply what they want, and a careful system of coéperation 
should be worked out between them lest they conflict and ruin 
each other’s business. Don’t let a farm-bureau agent start a 
farm bulletin or publication from his office if you can help it, 

















Minnesota is fairly alive with excellent newspapers and among 
them The Long Prairie Leader, the first page of which 
is shown above, holds a high rank. 


but give him all the assistance you can and all the space you 
can afford to have him use in your paper. The farm depart- 
ment is the way, and any of the methods of handling it outlined 
above will prove valuable to the newspaper. 


Observations. 


Canada, through its recent entertainment of the American 
editors on the National Editorial Association’s trip through 
the western provinces, has been getting advertising in a form 
and also in quantities such as no amount of money could buy. 
The impressions and honestly expressed sentiments of news- 
paper editors who were on the big trip is better advertising 
than the Canadians could have procured with thrice the 
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$30,000 invested in entertainment. And some of us still think 
the United States Government could have rewarded the 
newspaper war-workers with something more than thanks and 
full rates on railroads. 

Newspaper properties all over this land are paying too much 
for insurance — and the recent past has added a large per cent 
to that cost. Isn’t there a great field for the establishment of 
a mutual or stock insurance association for newspaper plants? 
Figure up all the losses you ever heard of in newspaper plants 
and ask yourself what the reason is for the present high cost 
of insurance. 





REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


The Raleigh Register, Beckley, West Virginia.— A commendable paper 
in every way. We have no suggestions to make which we are sure, if carried 
out, would effect an improvement. 


Paut C. Woops, Sheldon, Iowa.— The first page of The Sheldon Mail 
is a beauty, and it is reproduced in these columns to show others how the 
first page of a small-town paper may be made interesting and attractive. 


Pend d’Oreille Review, Sandpoint, Idaho.— Presswork is excellent, as is 
also make-up. News-headings on the first page are exceptionally good, 
while the advertisements are simply arranged and forcefully displayed. 
We compliment you sincerely on the general excellence of the Review. 


The Owatonna Journal-Chronicle, Owatonna, Minnesota.—A_ truly 
remarkable paper in all respects. Presswork is of a high order of excellence, 
make-up is good and the advertisements are intelligently displayed and 
arranged. The large amount of inter- 
esting local news-matter must make 
the paper immensely popular with its 
readers and we appreciate the fact 
that the news is played up in a most 
capable manner. 








H. W. CLeNvDENING, Long Pine, 
Nebraska.— You need not apologize 
for the advertisements you have sent 
us. The serious faults are the use of 
too many rules in needless inside pan- 
eling and the fact that the important 
display-lines are generally too small, 
the latter fault being due to the iormer 
by reason of which valuable space is 
taken up. The simplest way is best 
and in ordinary small displays, such 
as those which you have sent us, there 
is seldom need for inside rules. 


The Tracy Headlight, Tracy, Min- 
nesota.— Your ‘Soldiers’ Homecom- 
ing” issue is a most creditable one. 
While the large amount of matter 
devoted to those from the county who 
served in the war is a feature of the 
edition which merits high praise, we 
find the outstanding feature of the 
paper, at least from a physical stand- 
point, to be the handling of the adver- 
tisements. No small-town paper has 
reached us in recent months wherein 
the advertisements as a whole bore 
evidence of more painstaking and 
intelligent handling. 

The Long Prairie Leader, Long 
Prairie, Minnesota.— Leave it to the 
Minnesota publishers to issue fine 
newspapers; and the Leader, of Long 
Prairie, stands among the best of 
them. The first page of the issue you 
have sent us is a beauty —and it 
sparkles with life and interest also. It 
is reproduced here. Advertiseinents 
and make-up of the paper as a whole 
are also evidence of pride and intel- 
== ligence on the part of its producers, 
from the editor to the ‘“‘devil.” Did 
we say “Presswork is excellent”? 
Well, it most assuredly is. 


cA Confession 


HE glory of this store 
is that its patrons are 
so well satisfied that 
the work and expense in 
building the NEW Reich 
and J jevre Store for them 

was a great pleasure 
We look forward to OPENING 
NIGHT, next Monday, with par- 
donable satisfaction of a job well 
done. The most perfec Women’s 
Shop in the country will be 
ready then 
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By Haywood H. Hunt, San Francisco, 
California. See Specimens depart- 
ment for a detailed review of this ad. 
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Epw. W. P. St. GreorGE, advertising manager of Willard’s, a specialty 
house, San Francisco, has sent us what he states is ‘“‘the largest advertise- 
ment ever inserted in a newspaper by such an institution.” It occupies 
twenty-nine columns, but is in reality three advertisements, one appearing 
on each of the front and back pages of the four-page society section of the 
Examiner and a spread on the inside pages. A single column of reading- 
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Charles MacLeonhardt, Richmond, Indiana, does some very good ad 
composition, of which this is a representative example. 


matter flanks the advertisements in each instance. The advertising is of a 
high order as regards both copy and presentation, and for that reason 
especially we are reproducing the inside spread on the next page. 

CHartes MacLeonnarpt, Richmond, Indiana.— No fault may be 
found with any of the advertisements you have sent us, unless it be that 
in one or two of them you have employed rules and inside borders to a 
greater extent than is necessary or desirable. One specimen from the 
collection is reproduced on this page. 

Pilot Grove Weekly Record, Pilot Grove, Missouri.— Outside the fact 
that the presswork on each of the three issues of your paper sent us could be 
improved by the use of a trifle more impression with less ink we can find no 
fault with them. The news-matter is interesting, and there is plenty of it, 
while the advertisements are weli handled in every respect. 


The Hood River News, Hood River, Oregon.— From the standpoint of 
contents your paper is excellent, and it has the further advantage of being 
well printed. It is advisable to have secondary decks to large news-headings 
in order to carry additional interesting features not possible in the short 
main decks and to make the introduction to the stories beneath less abrupt. 
It is not a good plan to have a large heading at the top of every column, as 
on the first page of your October 1 issue, as the effect produced is both 
displeasing and confusing. To stand out adequately a heading requires a 
gray background of small type around it. Too many styles of borders and 
type are used in your paper, the result of which is that the pages are not 
pleasing and have little if any character. 

Fillmore County News, Exeter, Nebraska.— The good feature of this 
paper is the large amount of interesting local news-matter. Unfortunately, 
you do not seem to recognize the advantage of “‘playing up” this news by 
the use of headings of adequate size, interestingly written. The small 
single-line machine-set headings consistently used on the first page, regard- 
less of the length and importance of the items they cover, are a decided fault, 
which you should correct at once. The page looks very dull and dreary 
and there are no adequate guides to the stories appearing thereon. Adver- 
tisements are handled very well indeed, but there seems to have been a very 
bad spot in the fountain of the press, for the ink is piled on in two or three 
streaks, although the whole paper shows a surprising waste of ink. Let 
impression do its share and run the ink much lighter. 

Faribault County Register, Blue Earth, Minnesota.— You can enjoy the 
satisfaction of knowing that you issue a fine paper. The only faults we have 
to find with the copy sent us are that the placing of advertisements is not 
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in good order in one or two instances and that extra time was spent on 
some of the advertisements in inserting rules as underscores, cut-offs, panels 
and as extra borders, needlessly and without improving the effectiveness of 
the display. By all odds the pyramid form of making up advertisements 
on a page is the best plan to follow. This involves grouping all display 
advertisements of a page from the lower right-hand corner, the largest in 
the corner with the smaller displays grouped around it above, at the side, 
or both — the idea being to form as perfect a triangle as possible. This 
make-up leaves the reading-matter in the upper left-hand corner, where it 
is most convenient for the reader, who is, all arguments to the contrary, the 
biggest asset to you and your advertisers alike. 

5 The Lakewood Press, Cleveland (Lakewood Subdivision), Ohio.— Your 
issue for October 2 is remarkable for the interest attached to the first page, 
whereon an illustration of the new home of the paper appears. Evidently 
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as display and arrangement are concerned, but the far too general use of 
“fussy’’ and “‘spotty”’ borders detracts considerably from the effectiveness 
of the advertising by attracting so much attention to the borders. You 
can secure molds for casting plain line borders on your machines and these 
are by all odds the best of borders, for they serve all practical purposes of 
unification and separation, being the outstanding feature of the entire 
scheme. Presswork could be improved greatly, as the distribution of ink 
is quite uneven. 

Worthington Progressive, Worthington, Indiana.— All in all we consider 
your paper an excellent one. A trifle too much ink was carried when the 
copy you have sent us was printed, but at that it could have been much worse. 
The first page is made up in a decidedly interesting fashion, the news- 
headings, of which there is a sufficient number, are of a good size and are 
nicely placed, Advertisements on the other pages are well placed, generally 
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Interesting advertisement spread over two pages, with a column of reading matter on each side, prepared by Edw. W. P. St. George, 
advertising manager of the firm which issued it. Read review for other interesting information. 


a handsome residence has been remodeled — on the inside — to fit it for 
becoming the home of the paper. The atmosphere of such surroundings, it 
would seem, is quite fitting in the case of a suburban newspaper, and the 
publicity value of such a building, in the comment it is sure to arouse, is 
by no means insignificant. An illustration of your paper’s new home is 
shown on another page of this issue. Presswork on the edition, we feel, 
could have been improved by slightly more ink and a firmer impression. 
Advertising display, as a rule, is weak, big points not being emphasized 
sufficiently, while, in some cases at least, minor points are given too much 
prominence. If plain rules — four-point — were consistently used as 
border the appearance of the paper would be greatly improved. The light, 
somewhat ‘“‘spotty,’’ border cast on the machine does not, in the opinion 
of the writer, make a strong border. 

L. G. Smicina, Clark, South Dakota.— The page advertisement for 
The Quality Store is, on the whole, quite satisfactory. The sections, 
especially toward the bottom, have a tendency to “run together” and are 
somewhat confusing. Paneling is generally advisable in department store 
advertisements for the purpose of setting the different sections apart, 
the exception being when there is sufficient white space available to dis- 
tinguish the different sections. In handling such an advertisement it is a 
good plan to consider each section an advertisement in itself, and that, 
we all realize, means it should be set apart from other advertisements by 
the use of a border or margin of white space. 

Peninsula Enterprise, Accomac, West Virginia.— Before you read the 
remainder of this item look at the first page of the Long Prairie Leader, 
reproduced elsewhere in this department. Compare its appearance with that 
of your first page (October 4 issue), more than half of which is occupied by 
display advertisements. No newspaper, least of all one having the splendid 
advertising patronage to require a sixteen-page edition, should run advertise- 
ments on the first page. The advertising rate should be sufficient to enable 
the publisher to balance reading-matter with advertising on a fifty-fifty 
basis. Advertisements as a rule are capably handled, especially in so far 


in accordance with the pyramid. While we can suggest no improvement 
for the advertisements in so far as their display and arrangement are con- 
cerned, we are quite sure they would be more effective from a publicity 
standpoint, and more inviting to the eye, if fewer styles and shapes of 
display type were employed. To eliminate a number of the odd styles and 
sizes, which you appear to have, and standardize on one modern style of 
display type, which you would have in correspondingly larger fonts, and 
in better range as regards sizes, would prove an economical move, while 
improving the paper. Such standard type equipment obviates considerable 
resetting and pulling for sorts, which are bound to result from an equipment 
of many styles, which always means they are poorly graded as to size and 
in small fonts. ; 

The Biwabik Times, Biwabik, Minnesota.— Probably the outstanding 
good feature of your paper is the exceptional quality of the presswork. The 
clean, sharp and clear printing must be a source of much satisfaction to your 
readers. Another praiseworthy feature is the make-up, especially of the 
first page, which is consistently good in all the copies sent us. The manner 
in which the headings are balanced, the nice variety by which they are 
characterized, and the fact that they are all sufficiently large, without being 
too large, are praiseworthy features. While the advertisements are well 
displayed and simply arranged, and are, in addition, nicely positioned on 
the pages of the paper, their effectiveness is materially weakened because of 
the styles of type utilized for display, condensed block-letters of the type 
largely employed for news-headings, for which they are peculiarly fitted, 
being used to far too great an extent. If you could see your way clear to 
displace these block faces with a modern style of advertising display-type, 
such as Cheltenham Bold, New Caslon, or some other of the many up-to-date 
pleasing and legible styles, your paper would be much better than it is at 
present. Your business stationery forms are well arranged, but the red 
used is of the scarlet variety, having a slight purplish hue, and is not so good 
for use with black as a red of an orange hue, such as vermilion, which reflects 
a bluish cast in black, thereby brightening it materially. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Leaded Composition Charge. 


A Kansas operator wants to know how composition should 
beJcharged for, such as 8-point face on a 9-point body, or 
8-point on a lean 8-point body. 

Answer.— In almost all trade composition price-lists the 
face of the type is the basis of charge. An 8-point face on a 
10 Or 12 point body is charged as 8-point solid. See Phila- 
delphia price-list in this department. 


Too Much Oil Causes Trouble. 


A Minnesota operator writes: “I have been a reader of 
the Machine Composition department for quite a few years 
and have obtained much valuable information from it, but I 
am experiencing some trouble which is entirely new to me. 
We have a Model 14 with the new-style distributor with spirals. 
After the distributor stops it is hard to start again; by backing 
it slightly to get it started, it will go forward only a quarter 
turn or so and then something binds so hard that it can not 
be forced ahead, although it can always be turned backward 
freely by hand. When it does start it runs along all right. 
I have taken the distributor-clutch off and everything seems 
to be all right. It has occurred to me that the spirals on the 
ends of the distributor-screws might be binding against each 
other, but as these spirals seem to be attached with dowels I 
can not see what the trouble could be. I would appreciate 
your advice in this matter.” 

Answer.— Perhaps you have recently oiled it and too much 
oil has lodged on the clutching surfaces and on the spiral 
arrangement. Probably if you will squirt a little gasoline on 
the spiral device and then wipe off the surplus grease you may 
have better results. We have found in almost every instance 
that trouble in this place is due to too much oil and to backing 
up too great a distance. Sometimes we find that the spiral 
springs have been tightened or have been weakened. Neither 
condition should be present. Do not change these springs, 
and when a stop occurs take hold of the outer end of the shaft 
and back it the least trifle — for example, turn it back one- 
sixteenth of a turn — then operate the clutch handle slowly 
and it will start off nicely. 


Matrices Damaged on Lower Lugs. 


A Virginia publisher writes as follows: ‘“‘I enclose herewith 
two matrices, badly ‘bitten.’ We are unable to determine the 
cause of this trouble; in fact, we have gone over every possible 
trouble — or rather, source of trouble — and still the matrices 
continue to go bad. The lines are not set too long; as a rule, a 
half em under the slug measure. The trouble occurs both on 
normal and black positions of the matrices. The mold appar- 
ently advances properly for the lock-up, there being no bind. 
We thought perhaps it was due to a bent duplex rail, but a 
new one gives no better results. The molds are kept clean. 
First and second transfers work properly, which would show, 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


apparently, that adjustments here are correct. We also have 
trouble with ejection of recessed slug. Clutch and clutch- 
leathers work properly, the long-measure slug on ordinary 
mold ejecting all right; but on recessed 23-em measure, using 
6-point blade, it fails to eject. Hand ejection seems to be 
unusually hard. Now, we are not precisely novices, having 
had to contend with the vagaries of machines for a number of 
years — and, by the way, the older we get the more we learn — 
but we must confess that these two troubles have us stumped. 
We would therefore appreciate your setting us straight in the 
matter.” 

Answer.— If you had not stated that the lines were not too 
long we would have ascribed long lines as the cause of the 
damaged matrices as they have all the characteristics of 
matrices so damaged. The following additional causes produce 
such results: (1) Short finger of delivery-slide is bent to 
right in combination with long finger bent in same direction. 
(2) Stopping-pawl is pushed too far off the stop-lever when 
line is delivered. (3) Short finger does not deliver line past 
elevator-pawls full distance. (4) Elevator-pawls do not extend 
far enough inside of jaws to hold the matrices. (5) Delivery- 
slide travels too fast to the left. (6) Back jaw of the first 
elevator at right side is deflected back a trifle, allowing only a 
feeble support for the end matrix of a line. Try a 5 or 5% 
point ejector-blade with the recessed mold. It may be possible 
that the space between mold-cap and mold-base in not allow- 
ing sufficient clearance for the blade, which results in binding 
and the consequent cutting of the blade. 


Mold-Disk Makes Unusual Noise. 


A Minnesota printer writes: ‘‘I am a subscriber to this 
valuable magazine, and find many valuable and helpful hints 
in the Machine Composition department. I do not remember 
reading about the trouble I am having with the mold-disk on 
the machine I am running. The machine is a rebuilt No. 1 
linotype. At the present time I am experiencing trouble with 
the mold-disk when it advances on the locking-studs for the 
ejection of the slug. Sometimes the disk goes too far to the 
left of the locking-stud and then comes up with a pound. Then 
if I tighten (or loosen) the brake a little it will work well for 
about ten or twelve castings and then it starts to pound a little 
again. Perhaps this time the disk will not advance enough to 
come on the studs without a pound. It makes but very little 
noise when it comes on the locking-studs for the casting 
position. I have set the cam-shoes so that they come up 
snugly to the square block, and the brake is set so as to take 
the vibration from the disk. I have also adjusted the screws 
underneath the mold-slide, as that showed a little wear but 
still seems to bother. I have the book ‘The Mechanism of 
the Linotype,’ but find nothing that seems to help me.” 

Answer.— It appears that you have done almost everything 
to overcome the trouble. We suggest that you examine the 
mold-guard fastened to the back of disk just within the rim. 
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If it appears bent or of irregular outline, remove the six screws 
and take it off. Operate the machine without it for a while. 
If metal becomes lodged between the guard and the disk it 
will cause it to bind and possibly cause your trouble. Also, 
metal occasionally lodges in the rim of disk and momentarily 
arrests the motion of the disk. This produces a trifle lost 
motion, which causes the misalignment of studs and bushings 
just as the mold-disk advances, the result being the pounding 
you noticed, because the edge of the stud and the bushing bound 
fora moment. We suggest that when this occurs again you see 
if the disk turns with undue resistance. If you find no metal, 
try oiling the disk-stud and disk-guide. If you have a back 
mold-wiper, examine it and see if it binds the edge of disk. 
Also examine the screw in the back end of the vise-automatic 
mold-disk dog as it sometimes will cause trouble when it works 
loose. If the disk-locking stud appears to travel past the 
bushing it may be that the cam-shoe following the large seg- 
ment needs adjustment. If the stud does not come quite up 
to the bushing, it may be that the brake is too tight and there 
is some interference with the free turning of the mold-disk. 
Write us again if you are still unable to overcome this trouble. 


Operator Changes Electric Pot Adjustment. 


An Iowa operator writes that he had to change the adjust- 
ment of the electric pot governor and that he can not keep the 
mouthpiece heated. He is wondering if the metal being too 
high in the pot may have had anything to do with the cause. 

Answer.— You should not alter any adjustments, as they 
have been tested before shipment. Call the electrical engineer 
from the power plant furnishing you the current and have 
him test the wires. Possibly one is grounded, as the heat 
regulation is automatic and should give no trouble. If wired 
correctly and voltage is constant within five volts, your metal 
will remain at right temperature under all conditions. Be 
certain to keep metal up to right height in pot; do not overflow 
pot. 

Wants to Become a Linotype Machinist. 

A Delaware machinist-operator writes: ‘‘As a subscriber 
to your valued publication and a student of your department 
especially, I am turning to you for advice in a matter slightly 
different from your usual inquiries. I am a machinist-operator 
of some four years’ experience, starting on an old Model 1, then 
to a 5, then to an 8, and later back to a 5, which job I am now 
holding, but am very anxious to become a linotype machinist — 
that is, to have a battery of machines under my care. I have 
helped to erect two machines, and recently erected a Model L. 
You will please pardon me when I say that I believe I have 
more than an ordinary working knowledge of the machine, for 
which a great deal of the credit goes to ‘The Mechanism of 
the Linotype,’ and I want to make myself proficient enough to 
hold down a machinist’s job. But I don’t know just how to go 
about it, and thought perhaps you would advise me.” 

Answer.— We are of the opinion that the best preliminary 
training for one who wishes to become a linotype machinist is 
to first be an operator, then an operator-machinist. If the 
operator-machinist will make a comprehensive study of the 
machine, using the book to which you refer, ‘‘The Mechanism 
of the Linotype,” or literature issued by the manufacturers of 
the machine, he will undoubtedly have the necessary funda- 
mental knowledge to take care of machines as they should be 
cared for. A true linotype machinist, in our opinion, is one who 
can keep his machine going with the fewest possible stops and 
can operate it with a low repair cost. It is important, since 
you have “The Mechanism of the Linotype,” that you be able 
to read it understandingly. If you are able to read it page by 
page so you can locate every part referred to, and can tell the 
function of each of the different parts, you are making good 
headway. However, if you are unable to understand the 
various mechanisms and descriptions of operations given in 
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the book, and do not fully understand how the various mecha- 
nisms of the machine perform their work, you are still a novice 
and must give more time to study or should take a course at 
some school where the mechanism of the linotype is taught. 
We shall be glad to help you in your study if you find difficulty 
in understanding the machine, and ask that you write out 
specific questions relating to any phase of machine mechanism 
on which you wish information. 


Machine-Composition Prices in Philadelphia 
and Vicinity. 

A short time ago THE INLAND PRINTER published a brief 
outline of the prices of machine composition in Chicago and 
also of an adjoining town, and it was received with favorable 
comment. Since that time, however, conditions have made nec- 
essary an increase in the Chicago prices. Owing to the need 
of informing many country publishers who are still doing work 
at pre-war rates, we quote the following from the trade price- 
list of Philadelphia and vicinity: 

“These rules and prices are effective from September 1, 
1919. Composition rates on bodies from 5-point to 14-point 
and of lines from 4 ems to 30 ems range from 85 cents to $1 per 
1,000 ems; II, 12 and 14 point are measured as 1o-point and 
charged as 10-point. The minimum line measurement is 20 
ems of the type in which it is set. Italics come under this 
classification. Composition measuring less than 3,000 ems will 
be charged as 3,000 ems at the rate under which it is classed. 
Butted slugs, where measure is greater than 30 ems, will cost 
20 cents additional per 1,000 ems. Centered lines, lists of 
names, and matter set in capitals, 20 cents per 1,000 ems 
additional. Matter set in capitals and small capitals or all 
small capitals, and where matter must run line for line with 
copy, such as insurance forms, reprints, etc., and counted lines 
around cuts and initial letters, double price. Matter set in all 
italic or all bold face, 15 cents per 1,000 ems additional. Matter 
cast on a body larger than face of type, such as 8-point on 
10-point body, will be measured according to face. Leadered 
work to one column of figures, price and one-half; to two or 
more columns of figures, double price. Matter set for lino- 
tabler rule or Rogers system, $2.50 per 1,000 ems plus price 
of rule. Football and basket-ball line-ups, baseball scores and 
running heads for folios, captions under cuts, etc., double 
price. Matter containing italics or other auxiliary position 
faces, one line extra for every two lines. Composition in 
foreign languages, using roman face and all necessary accents, 
ranges from $1.40 to $1.60 per 1,000 ems. [Fourteen foreign 
languages are listed.] Copy in foreign languages must be 
prepared and legible. All changes from copy, including 
divisions of words on revised proofs, are charged for at time 
rate of $3.25 per hour. 

“Copy of every character must be plainly written and 
edited. An extra charge of 20 cents per 1,000 ems will be made 
for badly written or poorly prepared copy. Copy furnished in 
books, on sheets of music, written on both sides of the paper, 
or in any form which is difficult for the operator to handle, will 
be charged 20 cents extra per 1,000 ems. Responsibility as 
to errors ends with the correction of the first revised proof. 
Will not be held responsible for errors found in printed matter. 
Alterations charged for on time basis of $3.25 per hour. In 
tabulated matter, slugs must accompany proofs for corrections 
so that correct alignment may be had. In returning proofs 
for corrections of two, three or four lines, old slugs must be 
returned or a bill will be rendered for metal, and not less than 


a pound charged for.” 


EVERYBODY WATCHES FOR HER. 
Jewelry advertisement in Philadelphia paper: “Bailey, Banks 
and Biddle Co., Watches for women of superior design and 
perfection of movement.” 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Printing Full-Page Half-Tones Without the Use of 
Overlays. 


J. V. Price, Melbourne, Australia, sends several sheets of 
magazine forms showing full pages of half-tones printed without 
overlays. Two sections were printed in black ink on thin 
S. & S. C. book, and one other section was printed in brown 
ink on news-print. These pages are 10 by 15 inches in size and 
filled with half-tone plates of medium screen. The half-tones 
are well printed, being clean and sharp and showing full grada- 
tion of tones. Considering that the plates are printed flat with- 
out overlay or interlay it is a remarkable showing. 


Back Edge of Book Form Slurs. 


An East India printing-house superintendent submits an 
impression of a thirty-two-page form. The accompanying 
letter reads: ‘‘The enclosed sheet, quad crown, is printed on 
the machine. Kindly enlighten me in regard to the 
last two lines marked in blue pencil. You will observe that 
there is a slight blur on these lines when the cylinder delivers 
the sheet. To avoid this I even put two four-to-pica brass 
rules on each side of the form and still the result is not satis- 
factory, but I might add that the result was worse before 
using these brass rules. This happens only when a full form 
is placed on the machine.” 

Answer.—The slurring of the edge is due to the fact that 
the form is just outside its regular printing area, or, in other 
words, the form is a trifle too wide. Try moving the form 
about one-quarter of an inch closer to the grippers, if space 
will allow, and the slur will disappear. 


Shop Bulletin Will Bear Improving. 


An Alabama plant superintendent sends copy of a weekly 
bulletin for criticism. The publication is a three-column 
four-page paper printed in the interest of the employees of a 
large public utility concern. The accompanying letter reads: 
“T am sending two copies of our publication for criticism and 
answers to queries in your Pressroom column, which has been 
very useful and interesting to me. You will notice that the 
cuts are very bad. This is due to no fault in the cuts. I 
believe it is dust in the ink. You will also notice that the 
impression is much too heavy in places, but this was necessary 
in order to bring the type out sufficiently clear. Please suggest 
remedies.”’ 

Answer.— The half-tone portraits could have been improved 
by a few patches of tissue on the mark-out sheet. The weak 
place in the letterpress parts also could have been strengthened 
by similar treatment with tissue. We suggest that you use a 
tympan of thin tough manila with a smooth manila top sheet. 
Pull an impression on the stock on which the job is to be printed, 
mark out weak spots with pencil or crayon, and patch up the 
marked places with tissue paper. Pull an impression on 
tympan and puncture through packing with bodkin or point 
of knife-blade. Raise tympan and attach mark-out sheet on 
the fourth sheet below top sheet. Fasten top sheet and pull 


another impression; look over it for weak spots and examine 
half-tones for bad edges and weak places. Perhaps a few more 
tissue patches will be needed; these may be applied to mark- 
out sheet already attached, and if it appears that another sheet 
is required it may be pasted in while the tympan is loose. The 
foregoing is a general outline of the work of preparing form 
before printing. No mention is made of cut overlay as we 
judge you are printing the half-tones flat. You stated that the 
impression was too heavy. It was not too strong except near 
the edge on one page. Had a hard tympan been used and a 
judicious patching of tissue in weak spots, more impression 
could have been used to advantage. Further improvement 
can be effected by discarding all battered and pieced rule. 
The heading that appears filled up may be worn instead. Do 
not carry quite so much ink, and if it is a short run do not 
back up form until the ink has had time to set. We believe 
that a few trials will show a marked improvement. Aim to 
keep out defective lines and bad type. After each issue is 
printed go over a copy and mark defective characters, which 
should not reappear in next issue. In a short time you will 
have complete legibility. 


Half-Tone Ink Not Satisfactory. 


A Massachusetts pressman submits a two-color label 
printed on plate-finished label stock. The red and black inks 
appear to have been thinned to such an extent that they did 
not cover satisfactorily. The letter reads: “Kindly advise me 
as to the best method of printing on the enclosed stock. This 
sample shows the poor results I get from the method that I 
have tried. I have used half-tone inks with reducers and 
without. Your advice will be appreciated.” 

Answer.— The principal error on your part was the use of 
a reduced ink. Doubtless the ink peeled the stock and it was 
perhaps thinned down to avoid this trouble. On the surface 
of this very smooth paper the ink was squashed out so that 
the mottled print was the result. It would have been more 
satisfactory if a sample of the paper had been submitted to the 
inkmaker with the request that he mix a blend of ink that 
would have the desired body without the tackiness that peeled 
the surface. Also, you should have carried a trifle more 
impression in both black and red forms. Use a hard tympan 
and sufficient pressure to firmly affix the ink to the paper. 
The temperature of the pressroom should be close to 70° and 
the stock should be kept in a warm place during and after 
printing. 

Excellent Specimens of Presswork. 


C. D. Condon, Erie, Pennsylvania, submits a number of 
specimens of presswork for criticism. The stove catalogue is 
especially well printed. The time that was spent on the make- 
ready does not appear too great, especially when the finished 
appearance of the sheet is taken into consideration, which 
should be very gratifying to you. If all the other sections of 
the catalogue are uniform with the section which we have 
examined, it will be a credit to your skill as a pressman. 
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Printing Large Half-Tones on a Platen. 


A Maryland pressman writes: “I have charge of two 
platen presses (10 by 15 and 12 by 18), and want you to 
recommend a good book that will be of value to me in such a 
position. I have to do everything outside of typesetting. 
Enclosed are some samples of half-tone plates 8% by 11, 
printed on one of these machines. Why is it that I can not 
get the background of the plate to print lighter?” 

Answer.— The best book we know of for a pressman to 
have is ‘The American Manual of Presswork.”’ A study of 


this book can not fail to be of use to you in your daily duties 
as a pressman. You can secure it through The Inland Printer 
Company. There appears to be but one serious fault with the 
half-tone specimens; they appear as though the plates need 
washing out. Perhaps if you were to wash out the plates and 
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form instead of being firm to the bed bearers under heavy 
stress. As to the last cause, you may test the condition of 
bearer contact when you have a heavy form on press by laying 
a narrow strip of thin paper on each bed bearer. Have cylinder 
brought in position to print, draw on strips to ascertain if they 
are held by pressure from cylinder bearers. If the strips can 
be withdrawn, it shows that the cylinder is not down firm 
enough upon the bed bearers. The remedy is obvious. 





ARRANGE MACHINES TO FACILITATE WORK. 


Recently the addition of a new multiple-magazine 
composing-machine to its battery suggested an arrangement 
of the machines that has added to the efficiency of an up-to-date 
plant. Upon the arrival of the new machine the question arose 
as to the position it should occupy on the floor. Finally, some- 














In the Canadian Rockies, Near Lytton, B. C. 


Country through which members of the National Editorial Association traveled while 


wash the rollers and ink up with clean ink they might print 
cleaner. The dark part of the half-tone plate can not be made 
to print any lighter. The reason is that the area of the dots 
on that side is greater than on the opposite side of the plate. 
Examine under a magnifying glass and compare relative sizes 
of the dots. 


Plates Pull From Mounts. 


A Texas printing-house manager writes in part as follows: 
‘Shall be glad if you will advise us what, in your opinion, is 
the reason we are having so much trouble with mounted plates 
pulling from the wood base on our press. We have 
taken it up with our pressman and he advances first one reason 
and then another. We have our opinion, but we want advice 
such as you are no doubt in a position to offer. For some time 
we have had trouble with this character of work and we have 
suggested to our pressman that it was due to one of three 
reasons, i. e.: cut not properly leveled down before beginning 
work, or packing not properly made, or cylinder riding the 
bearers more than it should. We would appreciate learning 
what your department thinks is the trouble.” 

Answer.— The following causes may in some way relate to 
the trouble you are having: (1) plates mounted more than 
type-high (.918 inch); (2) uneven mounting or patching up; 
(3) underlays beneath block instead of between plate and block; 
(4) cylinder overpacked, and as a result the cylinder rides the 





on their “Victory Tour.” 


body said that the new one ought to be placed with the rest 
of the multiple machines — which was impossible, as not all 
of the multiples were in place together. However, it was 
decided that they should be grouped, and so a rearrangement 
took place. And now the plant’s three single-magazine 
machines are down at one end of the string, and its seven 
multiple-magazine machines are in consecutive alignment. 

The new state of things permits of a concentration of 
energy. The racks containing the extra magazines are in 
position near the machines they are required to serve. No 
longer is it necessary to carry a magazine from one end of the 
string to the other. Also, the dumping conditions are improved. 
When two or more of the machines are tied up with the same 
job and the sticks are dumped alternately on the galleys, time 
is saved the operators because of the proximity of the machines 
so engaged. Again, when corrections or small pieces of compo- 
sition are required by a floor man in a hurry, the arrangement 
of the battery does away with the possibility of his having to 
traverse the entire string in quest of the desired type and 
measure of line. 

As the single-magazine machines usually keep the same 
liners from day to day, the liner cabinet also occupies a place 
near the magazine racks provided for the multiples. 

Things likely to be needed are to be found near where they 
will be needed.—By Jack Edwards. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Everett R. Currier Opens Business 
in Chicago. 


Everett R. Currier, whose excellent work 
has brought him to the forefront of American 
typographers, has located in Chicago and 
will specialize in advertising composition for 
the clients of the Charles Everett Johnson 
‘Company, advertising illustrators, with 
whom he will be associated. 


Correction of Perry E. Kent’s 
Address. 


For the benefit of any reader of THE 
INLAND PRINTER who has not received a 
reply to his communication to Perry E. 
Kent, New York city, patentee of the lino- 
type matrix reshaper, we wish to state that 
the street address as printed in the October 
issue is incorrect, and should read 332 East 
187th street. We regret this error, but trust 
that this correction will be noted by Mr. 
Kent’s correspondents. 


University of Washington News- 
paper Institute. 


January 15, 16 and 17, 1920, will be 
notable days for the School of Journalism 
of the University of Washington, Seattle, 
the Washington State Press Association, and 
Washington printers in general, for on those 
dates will be held the annual newspaper 
institute, to be known as ‘‘The Newspaper.” 
There will be various features of interest to 
everybody, including the women visitors, 
and complete particulars can be had by 
writing to N. Russell Hill, secretary of the 
association, Davenport, Washington. 


Purchase Business of A. G. 
Burton’s Son. 


It will be of interest to the trade in general 
to learn that the business which for many 
years has been conducted under the name 
of A. G. Burton’s Son has been purchased 
by Henry C. Nygren and Byron E. Brown. 
Both Mr. Nygren and Mr. Brown were 
formerly connected with the Latham Machin- 
ery Company, Mr. Nygren as sales manager, 
and Mr. Brown as factory superintendent. 
During the war, however, Mr. Brown was 
with the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
was stationed at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The business has been incorporated and 
will be continued under the title “A. G. 
Burton’s Son, Inc.,” at 118 South Clinton 
street, Chicago. The company manufac- 
tures a line of machinery for bookbinders, 


including rotary perforators, straight-line 
round-hole perforators, and punching, paging 
and embossing machines. All inquiries ad- 
dressed to the new corporation will receive 
prompt attention. 


“Better Letter’? Contest. 


An announcement of special interest to 
our readers doing business by mail has 
recently been received by THe INLAND 
Printer. A “Better Letter Trophy” is to 
be awarded for the most effective letter 


Handsome Trophy to Be Awarded for Most 
Effective Letter. 


produced by any person or firm during the 
year ending June 30, 1920. The contest, 
which is conducted by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, is to be based on 
results, including cost, these to be properly 
attested. Details of the contest, which is 
open to any one without regard to race, sex, 
creed or color, may be had by writing to 
La Salle Extension University, 4046 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, Illinois. We are 
reproducing herewith a photograph of the 
trophy, the creation of one of America’s 
foremost sculptors. 


Wisconsin Paper Company 
Expands. 


The Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company will double its Grand Rapids 
(Wis.) output by the erection of a forty- 
ton sulphite plant and the installation of a 
sixty-ton paper-machine. 


Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 


The above is the new name adopted, in 
conformity with the titles of similar associa- 
tions in other parts of the country, at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Chicago 
Printing Crafts Association held on Tues- 
day, November 18, in the rooms of the 
Advertising Club. New constitution and 
by-laws were adopted which make eligible 
for membership “those persons employed in 
an executive, administrative, or special 
business capacity, in any branch of the 
printing or allied industries, for at least one 
year prior to the date of the application for 
membership.” The speaker of the evening 
was John W. Hastie, whose address was 
without a title. It was a review of the 
advance he had attained in his calling. He 
said that sobriety, with loyalty to the 
employer, would insure success to any one 
if opportunities were grasped when they 
occurred. He added that he had always 
been a worker, and would rather be a worker 
than the owner of a large plant. 


Last Word in Printing-Plant. 


St. Louis is to have a unique printing- 
plant, said to be one of the most modern in 
the United States. The Von Hoffman Press 
has purchased ground for the erection of a 
seven-story building to cost approximately 
$350,000. It is to be so constructed that 
motor-trucks delivering paper or calling for 
publications will be driven onto either of two 
large elevators, taken to a floor above and 
there unloaded or loaded. The equipment 
will include a roof-garden, shower-baths, 
dance-hall, and the offices on the top floor. 

A branch postoffice will be established in 
the building to care for the sixty-seven pub- 
lications printed by the Von Hoffman Press. 
These are now hauled to the postoffice and 
there weighed and mailed. 


Newspaper Consolidation in North- 
ern Iilinois City. 


Owing to the present shortage in labor and 
the high cost of materials, two daily news- 
papers in Waukegan, Illinois, the Su and 
the Gazette, have been merged into one pub- 
lication, the Waukegan Daily Sun. This is 
a step quite in line with those being taken 
in other cities throughout the country. 
Since the war came on and the cost of issuing 
newspapers has gone up so materially, there 
have been more consolidations of newspapers 
than ever before in a period of the same 
length. By this consolidation, Waukegan 
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will have one strong newspaper, and it is 
generally felt that it will be better for the 
community, for, by having only one, factional 
differences, which exist when there is com- 
petition in such a small field, are more likely 
to be eliminated. 


Better Packing for Printers. 


American trade has been suffering for 
years because of bad packing, and the 
printers have been offenders along with 
other industries. To help overcome this 
evil, Safepack Mills, 727 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts, manufac- 
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Live Campaign for Stability Bond. 


A sales help of considerable value to the 
printer and his customer has been prepared 
and sent out to the Philadelphia territory by 
the Charles Beck Company. This mailing- 
piece, a sample book of bond-paper, is one 
piece of a year’s advertising campaign on 
Stability Bond, which is being conducted in 
complete detail by The Holmes Press, of 
Philadelphia. 

To enable the printer to present the 
possibilities of this medium priced bond, the 
sample book illustrates a variety of letter- 
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man and Mr. Whitman are well known to 
printers throughout the country through 
their activities in connection with organiza- 
tion work for the benefit of the industry. 


Business Is Good on Pacific Coast. 


“Business is better now than for years,” 
writes Vilas Tooke, secretary of the Union 
Printing Company, Spokane, in commenting 
on the recent consolidation of his firm with 
another printing concern of that city. He 
adds, “‘Our country trade is growing rapidly, 
especially from Montana, and we may put a 

salesman in the field.” 





turers of water-proof papers, have 
recently established a packing ser- 
vice department, the purpose of 
which is to advise shippers without 
charge concerning safe and econom- 
ical methods of boxing and protect- 
ing goods by water-proof covering 
for shipment. 

Capt. H. N. Knowlton, a packing 
expert who revolutionized packing 
for the Government during the war, 
is at the head of the Safepack ser- 
vice department, and will be glad 
to take up packing problems in 
detail with persons interested. Any- 
way, write to him for a copy of the 
recent folder, “He Showed Him 
How,” telling interesting facts of 
packing and shipping. 


S. H. Horgan Honored by 
Photoengravers’ Union. 


S. H. Horgan, editor of the Proc- 
ess Engraving department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER for a quarter of a 
century, has been honored by the 
International Photoengravers’ Union 
of North America, having recently 
been awarded an honorary member- 
ship in that organization. In advis- 
ing Mr. Horgan that this honor had 
been conferred upon him, the presi- 
dent of the photoengravers’ union, 
Matthew Woll, wrote, on behalf of his 
organization, as follows: 


My dear Mr. Horgan: At the conven- 
tion of the International Photoengravers’ Union 
held August last in St. Louis, Missouri, a new 
departure was had in that our organization 
provided for the issuance of honorary member- 
ship certificates to those who, by reason of some 
extraordinary service, should receive the com- 
mendation and recognition of our international 
organization. 

I am pleased to inform you that this con- 
vention has recognized your work in the photo- 
engraving craft as of such a high character and 
helpful nature that it has awarded you an 
honorary membership in our international 
union 

I have been unable to have the certificates 
prepared up to this time, but I hope to officially 
present you with one in the near future. This 
letter is merely preliminary and to advise you 
of the action taken. 


Would Prohibit Exportation of 
Print-Paper. 


Exportation of print-paper will be pro- 
hibited should a bill recently introduced in 
Congress be passed. The bill provides fora 
penalty of $10,000 or ten years’ imprison- 
ment for violation of the law. 
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Cover-Design of New Sample Book Produced by The Holmes Press, 
Philadelphia. 


tibccee 2 


head designs demonstrating the results 
obtainable by the use of half-tones, litho- 
graph, type, line plate, and die stamp on 
varying weights of the paper. Additional 
pages are detachable for the purpose of any 
tests the printer or his customer may wish 
to make. 

The cover-design, a reproduction of which 
is shown, suggests the name and character 
of the bond in an interesting way, and is 
printed in three colors, black, blue and green, 
on India antique stock. 


Two Well-Known Chicago Firms 
Combined. 


Among recent items of general interest is 
the announcement of the purchase of the 
W. J. Hartman Company by the Excelsior 
Printing Company. Increasing business made 
it necessary for the Excelsior Company 
to secure additional space, hence the pur- 
chase of the Hartman company, which has 
been located in the same building, 712 to 
732 Federal street, Chicago. The officers of 
the company are W.F. Whitman, president 
and treasurer; W. J. Hartman, vice-president; 
E. D. Rasmussen, secretary, and O. C. 
Anderson, general manager. Both Mr. Hart- 


| This brief report from the Far 
West is encouraging and should be 
an incentive to printers over the 
country to push a little harder to 
bring the printing industry to the 
forefront of American business. 


Systematic Advertising for 
the Printer. 


Is it worth while to advertise your 
printing business? ‘This is a ques- 
tion which offhand seems ridiculous, 
yet there are numerous printers 
who neglect this important promo- 
tional work. Perhaps spasmodically 
they issue a blotter, a mailing-card, 
or something similar, and think, 
“Well, that’s enough just now for 
advertising my business.” 

But the Advertising Bureau of the 
United Typothetz of America be- 
lieves in system and persistency in 
printer’s advertising, because it has 
just put into effect five standardized 
plans of advertising campaigns to 
which U. T. A. printers may sub- 
scribe in order to advertise their 
business successfully and thereby 
increase their sales. 

The advertising bureau has de- 
vised these plans to fit printing 
concerns doing a small, moderately 
large, or extensive business, by 
grading the service so it will adequately fit 
into the business plan of any printing-plant, 
no matter what its size. 

The campaigns consist wholly of direct- 
mail literature in getting their message 
across—folders, letters, mailing-cards, house- 
organs — the advertising bureau furnishing 
the printer copy, layouts, and the necessary 
special engravings for the complete plan, with 
instructions as to how the campaign should 
be conducted and how the printed matter 
should be handled, the printer, of course, to 
supply the paper and do the printing and 
mailing in his own plant. 

Reports from the national headquarters 
at Chicago say that U. T. A. printers are 
taking unhesitating advantage of this service 
because of its strikingly effective appeal not 
only to their pockets, because the service is 
rendered at a minimum charge, but also for 
the reason that the campaigns are practical 
and workable, and have been planned along 
lines of common sense and human-interest 
appeal. 

The new advertising service protects the 
subscriber in his own territory and no two. 
printers can use the same service in the same 
community. Such an innovation meets a 
long-felt want and the Advertising Bureau 
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of the United Typothete is to be con- 
gratulated for its foresight in helping to make 
printers become better advertisers. 


Giant Pumpkin Raised at Union 
Printers’ Home. 


Hank Bishop, of the Union Printers’ Home, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, favors THE 
INLAND PRINTER with a snapshot of the 
trustees of the Home surrounding a giant 
pumpkin raised on the Home grounds by 
Mr. Bishop. He states that the pumpkin 
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to manage its enterprise, receiving a fixed 
annual sum for its services. 

Some time ago a complete survey of all 
the printing done by the Du Pont company 
was made with a view to centralizing the 
work along this line, increasing efficiency, 
lowering costs and obtaining a greater degree 
of service. As a result of this survey it was 
determined to enter into a contract with a 
large, first-class printing establishment where 
a considerable part of the regular printing 
could be done under conditions of super- 
vision that would prove of value to the 











Trustees of Union Printers’ Home, and Giant Pumpkin Raised on Home Grounds. 


Reading from left to right: Malcolm Knock, trustee; Michael Powell, trustee; J. W. Hays, secretary- 
treasurer I. T. U.; Marsden G. Scott, president I. T. U.; Hank Bishop; Walter W. 
Barrett, vice-president I. T. U.; Thomas McCaffery, trustee; William 

Mounce, trustee; George _P. Nichols, trustee. 


measures 73 inches in circumference, is 26 
inches high, and weighs 160 pounds, and 
it made a sensation at the Home. The 
picture is reproduced in these columns. 


University of Missouri School of 
Journalism to Have New Home. 


Reference was made in the July issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER to the Jay H. Neff 
Hall, the new building for the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri at 
Columbia. This building, which is to be 
the gift of one of the alumni of the school, 
is in process of erection, and the school 
expects to occupy it next Journalism Week, 
May, 1920. We have recently received an 
attractive pamphlet giving a detailed descrip- 
tion of the proposed building. 


Edward Stern & Co. to Handle 
Printing for Du Pont 
Company. 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. have 
recently made a contract with Edward Stern 
& Co., Incorporated, of Philadelphia, for 
printing which involves a large amount 
of work under arrangements that are some- 
what novel. According to the plan, the 
Stern company is to install, in its own 
establishment, a complete printing-plant 
which is to be devoted exclusively to the 
production of Du Pont work. This part of 
the plant is to be supervised and managed 
by the Stern organization. The Du Pont 
company is to pay rent for the space occupied 
and certain charges for depreciation and 
interest on the plant. The Stern company 
is to be employed by the Du Pont company 


Du Pont company and under arrangements 
that would be mutually beneficial and 
desirable. The reputation of Edward Stern & 
Co., Incorporated, for high-class work is well 
known, and the present plan entered into 
with that company is expected to produce 
highly satisfactory results. 

The survey referred to was made by 
Charles H. Bowden, of the Development 
department of the Du Pont company, who 
will also have charge of the actual working 
out of the new plan. 


Franklin-Typothetz of Chicago 
Honors Past Presidents. 


Wednesday, November 19, was a memor- 
able day in the history of the Franklin- 
Typothetz of Chicago. The regular monthly 
meeting, held on that evening, was prac- 
tically wholly given over to a reception in 
honor of the past presidents of the organiza- 
tions which combined to form the present 
body. Business matters were disposed of as 
quickly as possible, and the president, 
Joseph A. Singler, introduced his predecessors 
in office. 

Thomas A. Knapp, president of the old 
Chicago Typothetz in 1899-1900, was the 
first called upon, then came Amos Pettibone, 
president from 1901 to 1903. Other past 
presidents of the old Typothetz introduced 
were A. E. Southworth and W. A. Grant. 
W. J. Hartman, the first president of the old 
Ben Franklin Club; J. J. Miller, also of the 
Ben Franklin Club; William Sleepeck, the 
first president of the Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion; J. Harry Jones, the first president of 
the Franklin-Typothetze of Chicago, and 
J. W. Hastie, who preceded the present 
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incumbent of the office, were also introduced 
and gave short talks. 

Dr. Horace Secrist, director of the Bureau 
of Business Research at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, gave a short talk on the survey 
which is to be made of the printing industry, 
in which the Franklin-Typothete will work 
with the University. 

The meeting was then turned over to the 
Entertainment Committee. 


New Express Packing Rules Go 
Into Effect December 10. 


Preparations are being made to put the 
new express packing rules into effect on 
December 10, the date authorized by the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
which recently approved the new require- 
ments. This is regarded by express traffic 
officials as one of the most effective steps 
to safeguard merchandise in transit by ex- 
press taken since the unification of the 
various lines into the American Railway 
Express Company, which is agent of the 
Government in handling the express business 
of the entire country. 

The new rules were put into effect to induce 
shippers to turn their business over to the 
carrier so that it can, with reasonable care 
on the part of the express company, be 
handled properly. The rules will not permit 
the use of paper wrapping for packages over 
twenty-five pounds, or of ordinary paper 
boxes, wrapped or unwrapped, when the 
weight of the contents is over that limit. 
For shipments over twenty-five pounds, 
wooden containers, or fiber-board, pulp-board 
or corrugated strawboard containers of 
specified test strength, are required. 

This standardization of express rules will 
place the express service on the same basis 
as freight, so far as the character of the 
cartons used is concerned. In fact, the new 
express rules were modeled on those of the 
railroads and require the same kind of con- 
tainers, except that in the express service 
a wider latitude is permitted in the size of 
the carton used. The new regulations are 
embodied in Supplement No. 5 to Express 
Classification No. 26, copies of which may 
be secured at any express office. 

The regulations were authorized by the 
Railroad Administration to meet present- 
day conditions, when the express traffic has 
reached abnormal proportions without a 
substantial increase in the car facilities 
available for handling it. Express traffic 
supervisors are of the opinion that the 
stronger containers required will very per- 
ceptibly help to improve the express service 
and to protect the miscellaneous commodities 
shipped by express from damage or interfer- 
ence enroute. It wascalculated that by Decem- 
ber 10 express shippers would be able toadjust 
themselves to the new packing requirements. 


Thomas H. Hamilton Dead. 


Thomas H. Hamilton, for forty years 
connected with the editorial staff of the New 
York Herald, and one of the best-informed 
men on financial matters, died at his home 
in Manhattan, November 14, after an illness 
of about two months. Mr. Hamilton, who 
began his career on the Herald under the 
elder James Gordon Bennett, was chief 
editorial writer at his death. 
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Ten Years in the Running. 


Just ten years ago December 11 the first 
Premier press sent its visible impression out 
to the reading world, and the manufac- 
turers state that today it is still doing 
efficient work. Each year has brought im- 
provements to the Premier until now it is 
one of the leaders in the field. THe INLAND 
PRINTER takes this method of offering its 
congratulations to the Premier & Potter 
Printing Press Company on this anniversary 


O.W. Jaquish, Jr., Printer-Designer. 


O. W. Jaquish, Jr., is another 

| name that must be added to 

the list of men who began as 

printers but whose inherent 

talent led them into letter 

designing, type designing and 

later into the broad field of 

decorative work. It was in Canton, Penn- 

sylvania, with the Kirgate Press, that young 

Jaquish began to set type. The business of 

this company was chiefly limited editions. 

He came naturally by his desire to be a 

printer, for his grandfather held an important 

technical position with the J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

Like many ambitious young men the lure 
of New York gripped him and he landed in 
the pressroom of Rogers & Co. Here his 
talent as a designer asserted itself. He took 
charge of the designing department for the 
Bartlett-Orr Press, where he remained ten 
years. Through his designs for The Linotype 
Bulletin his work has become known to 
printers. 

He has a suite of offices at 217 West 
Thirty-third street, New York, where he 
already has many commissions to design the 
book beautiful. As a hobby he took up the 
marbling of paper in oil colors, in which he 
was very successful. With but thirty-three 
years behind him it is to be hoped he has 
many years of accomplishment ahead. 


Ink Manufacturers Consolidate. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has received an 
attractively printed card announcing the 
merger of the businesses heretofore con- 
ducted independently by George D. Graham 
and the California Ink Company, to be 
known as the California Ink Company, 
Incorporated, with plant and offices at 33 
Clementina street, San Francisco. 


Kable Brothers Try Profit-Sharing 
Plan. 


In line with steps being taken by many 
factories over the country, including a few 
printing concerns, Kable Brothers Company, 
of Mt. Morris, Illinois, recently adopted a 
profit-sharing pian for its employees, which 
is described in a leaflet received by THE 
INLAND PRINTER. The idea is that after 
paying a fair scale of wages to employees 
and after paying a stated dividend to stock- 
holders, any remaining profits are to be 
divided “‘fifty-fifty” between employees 
and stockholders. 

Such a plan as Kable Brothers have 
adopted gives each employee a feeling of 
permanency in his position and a certain 
proprietorial interest in the success of the 
plant. In connection with the profit-sharing 
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plan, it is planned to hold meetings of the 
foremen of the various departments once a 
month, when matters pertaining to the 
welfare of employees and the efficient hand- 
ling of work throughout the plant will be 
discussed. 


Typothetz Adds to Staff. 


Robert G. Lee, for several years cost- 
accounting field man of the Wisconsin 
Federated Printing and Press Associations, 
has recently resigned to join the staff of the 
national office of the United Typothete of 
America, with headquarters in Chicago. 
Mr. Lee takes up his new duties after 
an extensive experience among Wisconsin 
printers under the direction of the codperative 
plan established by the federated associa- 
tions of the State. 


Carmichael Blanket Company 
Issues Attractive Booklet. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has received from 
the Carmichael Blanket Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia, an attractive catalogue describing 
in detail Carmichael relief blankets, of which 
that company is the manufacturer. The 
company states that the catalogue was 
printed without overlays of any kind in the 
make-ready and without slip-sheets for 
either color. This is interesting in view of 
the fact that the booklet is printed in two 
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members such national figures as James 
Whitcomb Riley, Irvin S. Cobb, Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, and others. 


Unique Home for Printing-Plant. 


The average person who is accustomed to 
seeing a printing-plant in a dark back room 
will be agreeably surprised as he passes the 
new home of The Lakewood Press, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The offices are housed in an attrac- 
tive residence building, one of the finest 
dwellings in the city of Lakewood, a suburb 
of Cleveland. 

In making the house over to accommodate 
the newspaper plant, the new owners have 
not destroyed the beauty of the interior of 
the dwelling. Outside, except for the neat 
sign announcing “The Lakewood Press,” 
the building might be mistaken for the home 
of a wealthy resident of the city. In leaving 
the residence much as it was while occupied 
as a home, the new owners felt that some 
inspiration might be found for better work 
in such surroundings; that the newspaper 
might be a better paper than if evolved out 
of the dirt and dust and untidy environ- 
ments of the ordinary plant. In its exterior 
and interior, the new home of The Lakewood 
Press is one of the show places of the city, 
a matter of note and envy of other printing- 

plants over the country. A review 
of the mechanical features of the 
newspaper will be found 
under the heading, “Review 
of Newspapers and Adver- 
tisements,”’ elsewhere 

in this issue. 
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New Home of ‘“‘ The Lakewood Press.” 


colors throughout and does not show any 
offset. A copy of the booklet will be mailed 
to any inquiring printer on request to the 
manufacturer. 


Old-Time Stars Honored at Press 
Club Fete. 


Nine survivors of the group of newspaper 
men who organized the Press Club of 
Chicago forty years ago were guests of the 
club at a dinner and anniversary celebration 
November 17. The club has had among its 


Walter E. Pagan is editor and manager, 
and Samuel P. Burrill is associate editor of 
the newspaper. E. C. Greenfield is the head 
of the art department. The composition of 
The Lakewood Press is furnished by the 
Lindstrom-Schneider Linotype Service, a 
separate organization, E. G. Lindstrom and 
E. B. Schneider being the guiding thoughts 
of the concern. Both are practical printers, 
and come to The Lakewood Press with a fund 
of experience picked up in metropolitan 
cities over the United States where they 
have worked. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
it aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing-trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
ions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 














Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.; National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association 
Departmental of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New 
York Master Printers’ Association; Printers’ Supplymen’s Club of 
Chicago. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. 
copies, 40 cents; none free. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 


Sample 





When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoic any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money 
orders payable to The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage- 
stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 








In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 


Wellington, New Zealand. 

87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OupSHOORN, 28 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Situations Wanted,” 35. 
three lines for $1.00. Under all 
minimum, $1.00. Count ten 





Prices for this department: Under heading 
cents per line; minimum, 70 cents ; 
other headings, price is 50 cents per line; 
words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional 
if copy is desired. 








BOOKS. 


“SEVEN LEGS ACROSS THE SEAS,” foremost travel book, by 

Samvel Murray (member I. T. U.), would prove most acceptable as. 
a Christmas or New Year gift; entertainingly takes the reader over five 
continents, deals with strange and mystic customs of peoples in distant 
lands; enjoyed by old and young alike; best book for the home; not a 
page of dry reading from cover to cover; handsomely printed and bound; 
408 pages, 25 illustrations, map. To printers, $2.00 copy (postage pre- 
paid) ; others, $2.50. Order from MOFFAT, YARD & CO., 31 Union 
Square, New York city. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE.—In compliance with Section 30-B, Constitution 

and By-laws of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, pro- 
posals to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank 
books, stationery, advertising leaflets, Constitutions and By-laws, receipts, 
blank applications, ete., as needed during the year 1920, are invited. 
Specifications and conditions will be furnished on application to W. A. 
Fraser, Sovereizn Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, 
W. O. W. Building, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the first meet- 
ing in 1920 of the Sovereign Executive Council, it being understood that 
should any or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory they may be 
rejected and proposals again invited. W. A. FRASER, JOHN T. YATES, 
Supply Committee, Sovereign — Woodmen of the World, Omaha, 
Neb., October 31, 1919 


PRINTING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY in New York — Because pres- 

ent owners are engaged in another line of business which demands. 
more and more of their time, they will sell their thoroughly established 
and profitable printing business, but will still give enough of their time, 
without compensation, to insure an adequate delivery of the property ; 
its equipment is modern, individual motors drive all machines, standard 
cost system installed and working satisfactorily, low rental and long lease, 
with room for expansion, in modern fireproof printers’ building equipped 
with ample freight and passenger elevators; profits, after depreciation 
has been figured, for nine months of 1919, about $10,000 above good sal- 
aries to owners; price $90,000 — cash required — $30,000, remainder 
$15,000 per year for four years at 6 per cent. D 998 











UP-TO-DATE PRINTING and lithographing plant for sale; largest and 

best equipped in fast growing manufacturing city; annual business 
has increased in eight years from $12,000 to over $100,000 and steadily 
increasing; no labor trouble; inspection invited. D 994. 





WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 

of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Job printing office in Michigan city of 6,000 with excep- 
tionally good future; will pay 25 per cent on investment of $12,000; 
private reasons for selling. D 991. 


PRINTING PLANT — Long established running business ; 
opportunity; city in Indiana; owner desires retirement ; 

come, see the business. D 953. 

WANTED — Practical printer and newspaper man for a good opening 
in small village; office well equipped; terms generous. PRESS, 

Penrose, Colo. 

FOR SALE — Good established job printing office in Indiana county 
seat; price $3,500. D 954. 








splendid 
write me; 

















ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 


A MONOLINE TYPESETTING MACHINE, No. 621, set up, with pul- 

leys and shafting, and practically all the parts of a second machine 
knocked down, excepting base and mats, for sale; crated and delivered 
f. o. b. cars, to the first party sending $100; should any one remit after 
sold, money will be returned; a great bargain for the fortunate first man. 
NEWS PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Publishers and Printers, Truro, N. S. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
any make of popular job press. t 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


' E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


No fitting. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE. otmand GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


W YORK 


Free booklets. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE — Printing and publishing house in a large city near New 

York, with up-to-date equipment, rotary book press, flat bed presses, 
all modern, seven job presses, cutters, folder, stapling and punching 
machines, book-trimmer, everything necessary for an up-to-date, well- 
equipped printing and binding business, including photo-engraving plant 
and blank book bindery, doing a profitable business of $8,000 a month; 
established for many years; business increasing steadily, making real 
money now; all the work the plant can do; not necessary to canvass 
for work; plant owns building in business center, four-story, eleven 
thousand square feet, massively built, purposely for printing business, 
near post office and freight station; reason for selling: present owners 
have made enough money and desire to retire; building and plant will be 
sold together; it will take over $100,000 to buy property, plant and busi- 
ness; unless you have it or can get it, do not apply for further particu- 
lars, to D 999. 





FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour, 
machine in perfect condition, has never been ‘used, possession at once; 
also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press printing two colors on the face 
and one color on the reverse side of the web; one 36 by 48 inch Kidder 
combination rotary wrapping-paper press, printing two colors on top 
and one color on the reverse side of the web, with roll and sheet deliv- 
eries; one Kidder 8 by 12 inches, one-color press; one Kidder angle 
frame, two-color, roll feed, bed and platen press, and one Kidder 12 by 
26 inch two-color printing, cutting and creasing press; two two-color 
6 by 6 inches, and one two-color 8 by 12 inches New Era presses. GIBBS- 
BROWER CoO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 
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FOR SALE — Harris Automatic press, speed 4,800 to 8,500 hourly, sheet 

16% by 21, prints 15 by 18, good condition, has envelope and card 
feeding attachments; need room for larger self-feeding rotary machine; 
first reasonable cash offer considered. BOND PRESS, Hartford, Conn. 


TWO AUTOMATICS, smallest size of forms 6 by 17, largest 11 by 17, 

fastest speed per hour 4,500, slowest 500; another all-four machine 
in good condition; prices submitted upon application. Write THE W. 
H. KISTLER STATIONERY CO., 1636 Champa st., Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE — One Anderson folder; will fold 8-12-16-24-32-page form 

with parallels on second and third folds; size of sheet from 12 by 16 
and 82 by 44; machine is in good condition, only used very little. Write 
FORT WAYNE BOX COMPANY, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE — Cramped for room and not needing, we are going to make 
a great big sacrifice of 22% by 28144 Campbell two-revolution cylinder 

with trip and with or without variable speed A. C. motor with Cutler- 

Hammer controller. PROGRESS PRINTING CO., Owensboro, Ky. 














FOR SALE —A specialty printing business, profitable, well established : 

can be bought on partial payment plan; business located in central 
western city. For information, address GEO. H. OWEN, 174 2\1st st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE — Optimus press, bed 55 by 41, suitable for publication work, 

a bargain at $500; Pony Whitlock, series E, bed 28 by 40, good con- 
dition, — TOPPING-SANDERS COMPANY, 129-1385 W. Fort st., 
Detroit, Mich. 








FOR SALE — Binding machinery which is surplus from consolidation of 

two printing plants — 8% by 14 Seybold power bundling press; 53 by 
65 Dexter folder with automatic feeder, folds double 8, double 16, double 
32 parallel, single 16, double 16 insert and slitter; 40 by 54 Dexter, double 
16 job folder, with slitter, attached to automatic feeder; 25 by 25 Hall 
circular folder; 25 by 34 Hall circular folder; 19 by 30 glue steam heating 
tank; Latham round cornering cutter, foot and power; Latham paging 
machine, six-wheel; 30-inch Perkins rotary perforator; addressograph, 
foot power; addressograph, power with plate embosser; Virkotype 
embossing machine, powder style; 13 by 19 Colt’s Armory; 10 by 15 
Challenge Gordon; 17 by 24 Shniedewend proof press, 18-inch gas metal 
furnace with hood. Write or see sole agents) WANNER MACHINERY 
COMPANY, 716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Delphos automatic press with feeder, size 19 by 28 sheet; 

Model “A” Intertype; 41-inch Oswego Brown & Carver style auto- 
matic power paper cutter; 14 by 22 Model 5-C (new), also 3 H. P. Cline 
electric, three-phase, variable speed motor, can ship immediately; 33 by 
48 Cranston drum presses; 40 by 52 Huber press; 26 by 34 Pony Miehle; 
26 by 38 Lee two-revolution press. (This is the new machine we are sell- 
ing where a simple, light machine is required.) 14 by 16 Hoe rotary, 
hand-fed, cylinder press for special embossing on large orders; large 
stock of printing machinery. Tell us your requirements and we will make 
offers on any surplus machinery you have for sale WANNER MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — One Rouse line-up system for accurate lockup to fit iron 

imposing stone, 48 by 62% inches; six monotype non-distribution, 3- 
front type storage cabinets, 374% by 23 by 65 inches, for storing surplus 
type, contains 1,152 No. 1 boxes 1% inches high, 1% inches wide and 
654 inches deep, 234 No. 2 boxes 1% inches high, 24% inches wide and 6% 
inches deep. Six brass rule and metal cut cast furniture cabinets, No. 
9041 (Hamilton make); one American folding machine with %4 horse- 
power Westinghouse motor, 230 volts shunt wound, 1.2 ampere, Serial 
No. 172877, also one Independent rheostat, % horsepower, 230 volts; 
also one canvas cover, minimum sheet 5 by 2%, maximum sheet 12% by 
18. THE STIRLING PRESS, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, in the office of the Town Talk, Alexandria, La., one seven- 

column quarto Babcock Express, warranted in thoroughly good con- 
dition, no broken or worn parts; press has seen very little use and was 
replaced by a web press soon after its installation as owner’s circulation 
outgrew its capacity; this press makes 2,600 impressions per hour, 
weighs 14,600 Ibs., has three form rollers and four chases; the Express 
is the best type of drum cylinder now made for newspaper work; we 
will pack it for shipment and sell it f. o. b. cars at Alexandria, La., 
for $1,500; can be inspected before shipment; descriptive circular mailed 
on request. E. C. PALMER & CO., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE — Anderson high-speed folder, 22 by 28, 3 parallel folds, 2 

and 3 R. angle folds, 1 R. angle and 2 parallel folds, 2 R. angle and 2 
parallel folds; 5-wheel Redington counter, ete., serial No. 554, manu- 
factured by C. F. Anderson & Co., Chicago, Ill.; price on application. 
F. W. HAIGH, 223 Huron st., Toledo, Ohio. 

















FOR SALE — REAL BARGAIN — One Harris press, largest size of 

form 15 by 19, smallest 7 by 9, fastest speed per hour 8,900, slowest 
3,800; attachment for perforating both ways and numbering machine; 
another Harris press, largest size of form 15 by 19, smallest 7 by 9, fastest 
speed per hour 10,000. D 970. 





CYLINDER PRESS FOR SALE — 34 by 52 Cottrell and Babcock drum 

cylinder, 2 form rollers, rack and screw distribution, power fixtures, 
guarded gears, four extra felt rollers for colors; first-class condition ; 
may be seen running; bargain to cash buyer. RHINEBECK GAZETTE, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 





12 by 18 GOLDING JOBBER No. 8, complete with fountain and steam 
fixtures, in splendid condition; will sell very reasonably for cash. 
HYDE BROTHERS, PRINTERS, Marietta, Ohio. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Dexter folder with pile feeder, 19 by 25 size, perfect con- 
dition; also McCain feeder, new; both machines O. K. in every 
respect. UNITED DRUG COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


PERRIN’S PERFECTION RECORDS — Ad, job, subscription; will save 
time and money; new catalogue shows facsimiles; postal brings it. 
F. J. PERRIN & CO., Lawrence, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Style “A”’ O’Strander router, belt drive, with countershaft. 
CONOVER ENGRAVING & PRINTING CO., Coldwater, Mich. 


FOR SALE— One Chambers quadruple folding machine in first-class 
condition. VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., Richmond, Va. 


FOR SALE — Three magazines for Model 2 linotype, in good condition ; 
bargain. HERALD PUBLISHING CO., Albany, Ga. 


FOR SALE— Portland power punching machine; 
slightly used; will accept $250. D 4. 


PRINTING PRESS, Cottrell, 45 by 62, two-revolution, price $1,200. 
BOX 157, Xenia, Ohio. 























good condition, 











HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 





WANTED — Foreman for complete pamphlet and blank book bindery 
employing 30 people: state reference, experience, age and salary 
expected: union plant. CASLON PRESS, 3101-3115 Monroe st., 

Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED — Good all-around forwarder and finisher; state experience 
and salary expected in first letter; union shop. CASLON PRESS, 
3101 Monroe st., Toledo, Ohio. 








WANTED — Foreman for bindery; small shop doing a variety of work 
in Tennessee city; steady situation; must be an all-round man; 
union shop; good pay. D 988. 


WANTED — Blank book forwarder, 
D 962. 





also a two-thirder; open shop. 





Composing-Room. 





COMPOSITORS WANTED — Everett R. Currier has installed a typo- 
graphic department with The Charles Everett Johnson Company, State- 
Lake bldg., Chicago, for the purpose of doing fine hand-set composition ; 


‘the equipment is the latest and best, and working conditions are ideal; 


we can use two kinds of men: experienced compositors whose work is 
above the ‘average, and young men with some experience who have a 
keen desire tc become good typographers; we will pay above the scale 
for men who can earn it. Write to Mr. CURRIER at the above address, 
giving all particulars; your letter will be held in strict confidence. 





WANTED —A geod, artistic job printer familiar with make-up and 

presswork; well-equipped shop; Optimus and Chandler & Price 
presses, Miller feeder, Boston stitcher, iinotype, ete.; a good prospect. 
HURON PRINTING CO., Alpena, Mich. 








PROCESS 
WO R K sinienee 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 

A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy; Post-free, $0.08. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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WANTED — Job printers and pressmen; steady employment, good pay, 
pleasant working conditions; a fine opportunity to spend the winter 
in the Southh HERALD PUBLISHING CO., Albany, Ga. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
All-Around Man. 








WANTED -— Compositors and stoneman on high-grade catalogue and 
folder work; good wages and steady work; union shop. CASLON 
PRESS, 3161 Monroe st., Toledo, Ohio. 


JOB COMPOSITOR — One willing to help out occasionally on the news- 
paper; steady work, good town. Address R. C. STUART, Ashtabula 
Printing Cc., Ashtabula, Ohio. 








WANTED — Foreman, linotype operator preferred, for newspaper and 
job office in growing best mining camp in Arizona; will pay good 
man good wages. D 992. 





LINOTYPE OPERATOR — State experience fully, wages wanted, and 
when you can be here for work. JOHNSON & HARDIN, 528 Walnut 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


JOB, MAKEUP AND STONEMEN — Good working conditions, new 
equipment, linotypes; only good workmen wanted. Omaha. D 972. 








Managers and Superintendents. 





WANTED — For India, a capable works manager for a fair-sized letter- 

press and litho printing works; must have experience as overseer, 
possess practical knowledge of letterpress printing, black and tri-color, 
and capable to supervise litho printing; apply with photo and copies of 
certificate of previous situation; state salary expected; three years’ 
engagement; second-class fare allowed to INDIAN PRESS, Allahabad, 
India. 


A PRACTICAL PRINTER who is a good salesman and estimator, knows 

the mechanical end and has superintended plants, fully understands 
U. T. A. Standard cost finding system; a young man with punch desires 
to make a change; salary at least $3,500. D 978. 





Bindery. 





BINDERY FOREMAN with thorough business experience, first-class 
_mechanic including folders, wants to make a change in the line of 
a catalogue and pamphlet binding; expected salary $45 per week. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, well experienced in the different on of the 
trade, with good executive ability, wants position. D 950. 





Composing-Room. 


STRICTLY RELIABLE, A-1 compositor wants position in West or North- 
west — prefer Washington, Oregon, California; employed steady in 
Chicago, getting over scale; young, reliable, competent, union. D 1. 


SITUATION WANTED as an assistant to efficiency or layout superin- 
tendent in a large printing plant; I have the qualities of an A-1 man; 
will furnish all information or recommendations desirable. D 990. 











FOREMAN experienced in the better class of catalogue and commercial 
work seeks position with up-to-date plant; good estimator and has 
thorough knowledge of cost systems. D 996. 





Pressroom. 


A PUBLICATION HOUSE in a Southern city of 50,000 has possible 

opening soon for a printer-foreman, a cylinder pressman and a press 
feeder; Piedmont section, fine climate; open shop, Miehle press; want 
men under forty, preferably married; never had a strike; wages increase 
with ox of business; in application state pay required; give refer- 
ences. 8. 








WANTED — Cylinder pressman experienced on high-grade catalogue and 

color work; union shop. In:answering this ad state age, length of 
a gh as journeyman and salary expected. THE CASLON PRESS, 
Toledo, io. 


WANTED — One offset pressman, two transferrers, one engraver; all 
for commercial work; steady positions guaranteed at good wages. 
D 961. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT — Capable executive, experienced 
in the production from start to finish of high-grade catalogue, com- 
mercial and color work, desires change; good typographical designer ; 


union. D 958. 


FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDENT — High-grade executive desires con- 
> —_— with good firm; references that will prove my ability; union. 
10 











Office. 





PRINTERS, ATTENTION — Practical executive, estimator, salesman 

and former owner of a job plant wishes to connect with a house doing 
the better grade of printing; am 35, married, industrious and of good 
habits; no offer less than $3,500 a year will be’ considered. D 976. 





Salesmen. 





EXPERIENCED calendar salesmen with an established territory will be 

interested in our unusually liberal proposition; our complete line of 
calendars with exclusive designs, together with advertising specialties, 
enable our men to work all year round, netting them an annual income of 
from $5,000 to $10,000; protected territory for the season of 1920 will be 
allotted now. Full particulars will be furnished upon receipt of your 
application, stating experience, qualifications, sales records, ete., in detail. 
F. J. OFFERMANN ART WORKS, 299 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRINTING SALESMEN — High-grade, successful salesmen should apply 

for our sales agency proposition in unoccupied territories; liberal 
commissions; highly developed, well-established product; full time must 
be devoted; this is a worth-while proposition for men of vision, ambition 
and energy. THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY, Agency Dept. Desk 1, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMEN — Willing to go on road for large job 
printing plant in western New York; send application, stating expe- 
rience, qualifications, sales record, etc., in detail, to D 885. 














INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION —17 Mergenthalers; day course, twelve 

weeks, $80; 12 years of constant improvement ; every advantage; no 
dummy keyboards; all actual linotype practice; thorough mechanical 
instruction; keyboards free. Call, write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133 East 16th st., New York city. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


WRITE our nearest office for information and application blanks; only 

beneficial and fraternal organization of newspaper men in existence 
maintaining two homes: one at Basic, Va., and one at Vanderhoof, B. C. 
Spend your vacations there. Write now. INTERNATION EDITORIAL 
ASSOCIATION, 436 Marquette building, Chicago, or 405 Lynch building, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


PRINTERS SAVE CLOTHING and money by buying durable home- 

made washable aprons with pockets, especially designed for printers; 
made in two lengths: 27-inch, 84 cents; 36-inch, $1.00, postpaid; state 
—. = order now. HOME-MADE APRON CO., D 18, Carpen- 
tersville, Ill. 











SITUATION WANTED — Advertising man with several years’ expe- 
rience with large house desires location with high-grade, growing 
manufacturing or mercantile concern; Middle West preferred. D 989. 





Pressroom. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN of exceptional executive ability seeks position 

with modern printing plant doing good grade of catalogue and color 
work; A-1 mechanic with an experience of 24 years on the above grade 
of work, have the ability to produce quality and quantity in the minimum 
rate of time; also have been foreman for 10 years in well-known plant; 
married. D 997. 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from a large printing concern which has an 
opening for a first-class pressman familiar with all kinds of press- 
work and presses; capable to act as superintendent of pressroom. D 7. 








SITUATION WANTED — First-class cylinder pressman, 25 years’ expe- 
rience on all classes of work; union man. 2. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED TO BUY — Good secondhand six or seven column quarto drum 

cylinder presses, tapeless delivery, C. & P. Gordon presses and recent 
models Miehle and Optimus presses, also lever and recent model large 
power cutters; give full description, serial number of machine, stating 
present condition, also best price in first letter. D 987. 





WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll-feed bed and platen 

presses of any size or type, with or without special attachments; also 
Kidder one or two-color roll product rotary wrapping paper presses. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. Telephone: 
“ Barclay 8020.” 


ENGRAVING HOUSES AND PRINTERS — If you have any new or dis- 
carded cut or specimen catalogues to spare showing illustrations, 

designs, of every description, would appreciate them; also price for 

same, if any. DANIEL J. BERGER, Printer, Box 530, Miami, Fla. 








WANTED—A _ 65-inch two-revolution, four-roller Miehle press, one 
color; must be in good condition and a bargain for cash. Have a 

53-inch Miehle we could trade in; is in good condition, has Dexter pile 

feeder attached. W. D. HOARD & SONS CO., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


Complete Outfit from $125.00 up. Z Pp 


251 William Street 


TRADE MARK 
The art of producing embossed or engraved effects with- 
out the use of dies or plates, as fast as ordinary printing. 


Embossing C. d, $2.25 per lb. 





EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 











354 THE INLAND PRINTER 


WANTED TO BUY secondhand Meisel and Kidder flat-bed roli presses ; 

what have you to sell in any style of roll printing presses? Address, 
with full particulars, THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, Dept. 
P., Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 





WANTED TO BUY--A Whitlock cylinder press to take sheets up to 
30% by 44 inches, a folder for book work and a stereotyping outfit for 

small work up to about 12 by 18 inches) NEWS PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 

Truro, N. S 

WE ARE IN THE MARKET for a good secondhand ream cutter 45 to 


54 inches wide, sheet cutter 45 to 54 inches wide, one color rotary 
printing press with roll feed and rewinder 18 to 30 inches wide. D 3 











WANTED TO BUY equipment for making composition press rollers ; 
will buy complete plant, or guns suitable for casting 4, 44% and 6 inch 
rollers, 75 inches long; will pay cash. D 5. 


WANTED — Two secondhand 65-inch Dexter pile feeders in good con- 
dition; must be bargains—for cash. Write to W. D. HOARD & 
SONS CO., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





WANT used gas linotype pots. If you have replaced any with electric 
pots and they are in good condition, you can turn them into money 
by addressing D 948. 





WANTED — Secondhand roll-feed press with attachment to cut off and 
deliver sheets; describe fully and state lowest cash price. D 993. 





WANTED — Stereotyping box, 4 or 5 columns; have 12 by 18 Doyle- 
Allen distributor, C. & P. proof press. BOX 34, Sandusky, Ohio. 





WANTED — 15 by 18 single-color Harris presses; Miehle presses in all 
sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

WANTED — 100 binder’s pressboards, nickel-plated, brass, zine or alumi- 

num bound, size about 19 by 26. D 946. 








WANTED — One or two No. 3 Smyth sewing machines; state serial 
number, condition and price. D 995. 





WANTED for cash, Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal st., Chicago. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 

plete “‘ layout ’— new design each month. Write today for free samples 

and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 


BLOTTERS — LITHO HEADS, LANDSCAPES. 
The HEANY-BRYSON Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sample set 126 stock subjects, $1 postpaid. 








Brass Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar-Pads. 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohic, makes calendar-pads for 1920; now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads guaranteed perfect ; 
write for sample-books and prices. 


Carbon Black. 

















CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 
Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 











Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 536-538 
S. Clark st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 








Counting-Machines. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Cylinder Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. _ 
Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers. 
UTILITY HEATER CO., 220 Centre st., New York. Safety gas heaters, 


with automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. 




















Electric Neutralizers. 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 220 Centre st., New York. Gas machines that 
stop offset and are safe for all presses. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 





Embossing Composition. 


ek ak “ey ye ee a ee to use, hardens like iron; 
y 9 inches, or 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAN 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. “ 
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Job Printing-Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 




















SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Numbering-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Paper-Cutters. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Perforators. 





F. P. ROSBACK CQ., Benten Harbor, Mich. Perforating-machines of 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 
BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago ; 
also 514-518 Clark av, St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh ; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1806-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio. 








BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md.; 521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 
Mortimer st., Rochester, N. Y 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 





Printers’ Supplies. 





ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER —- See Typefounders. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 














BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Material. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Punching-Machines. 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching- 
machines fer round, open or special shaped holes. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Roughing-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Sterotyping Outfits. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on special 


matrix boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue on 
receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 














Tags. 





OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, both blank and printed, numbered, wired. 

strung or equipped with special slots, holes, ete., when required. We 
do not solicit business from your customers but from you. You take the 
order, we make and print the tags for you. By specializing in the pro- 
duction of printed tags for every business, we can execute orders cheaper 
than you could produce the same work. Send for particulars regarding 
our plan, then look about you and get the tag business of your town. 
There is a generous profit in this for any printer who is a salesman, and 
the Denney plan requires no outlay and no investment for equipment. 
Write us. DENNEY TAG CO., West Chester, Pa. 





Typecasters. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 West Erie street, Chicago. 
Manufacturers Thompson type, lead, slug and rule caster. 
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Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
gth and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 
{th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway ; 
San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 
Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 MeDermot av. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
a Karsas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 











'HE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed 
foundry type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue 
on request. Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


I ag H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 


| MPIRE — & METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dela- 


van, N 











Wire-Stitchers. 


i P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, 4 to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
: Wood Goods. 
A MERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





























Star Composing-Stick 


PUTS MORE WORKING HOURS IN A DAY 
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Cheap sticks are not accurate, and if the stick is inaccurate the re will be 
delays in make-up—or delays in presswork due to work-ups—losses which 
represent dollars, not cents. 


DON’T ‘‘Save on the Stick and Lose on the Stone’”’ 
Sold by a!l dealers or 
THE EAGLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Successors to The Star Tool Manufacturing Company 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 





A FEW STROKES DOES THE JOB 











FOR SALE 
Universal Printing Press, 14x22. Built by National 
Machine Co. Press is in excellent condition. 
May be bought at low price. 


Room 61, Slater Trust Bldg., Egret. Re I. 
Telephone Pawt.—2400 











Don’t Take a Chance 


of getting caught with a rush job and a dull 
knife in the cutter when for a small but profit- 
able investment you can have an 


‘‘Instanto’’ Paper-Knife mene 
always ready. 


Price, $2 Postpaid. Special Oilstones, 35c. 


Cash with Order. 


W. JACKSON & CO., Dept.A, Gf 
29S. 
La Salle St., 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 





IN ITT 














EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 














BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in cloth or 
leather, also pamphlet work. 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


525 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 








Pressmen Make Find 


Large Cleveland Concern Uses 


Noe Kejial 


“We have been using your NOE-EQUL for some time with good results. 
In the removing of dry ink from cuts, plates, rollers, etc., our pressmen 
have found it very useful.” 
A. S. GILMAN PRINTING CO., CLEVELAND, O. 
The National Cleaner and Type-Wash 


Ask your dealer, or write. 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 














511 COLORS 


Printed from kalf-tone 
plates in Yellow, Red 
and Blue Process Inks. 


A Practical 
Color Chart 


The Three Process Colors —Yellow, Red and Blue —are divided 
into seven equal tones from solid to highlight and combined in every 
possible way, resulting in 511 separate tones of color. 


When in doubt refer to this chart and save unnecessary waste of 
time and materials. One proofing saved will pay for the chart. 


The size of chart is 23x 30 inches mounted 
on muslin. Price $10.00 net. 


GEORGE R. WALTER 


6280 Grandvista Cincinnati, Ohio 








THE MSGRATH ENGRAVING CO. 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 


y——___| 
S 
501S. LA SALLE ST ly 





TELEPHONE 


CcCHICaG © HARRISON 6245 
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ELECTROTYPING 
COLOR PLATES 





ENGRAVING 
PROCESS 
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You Can Get Business wath 


good way to interest a man in your printing is to go to 
him, at stock-taking time, and show him a better inven- 
tory form than the one he is using. 


The inventory form illustrated here is one you can recom- 
mend. It will put speed and accuracy into the work of a stock- 
taking, and provide an inventory from which any business man 
can get at a glance just the information he wants about his stock. 


When you interest a man in the form, naturally he gives 
you the order for the printing. 


The next thing is to get more of his work. 


This need not be difficult—there are many other up-to-date, 
time-saving forms, in the Hammermill Portfolios, which you 
can employ to gain his further interest and patronage. 


A complete set of the Hammermill Portfolios — sent free to 
any printer who writes us for them — will enable you to present 


Look for this watermark — it is our word of honor to the public. 
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“The Utility Business Paper” 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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This Inventory Form 


to a prospective customer forms whose value has been fully 
tested and proved by others in his line of business. 

They will show him Hammermill’s strength, its satisfying 
snap and crackle, its clear, clean printing surface, its various 
finishes and its twelve colors besides white. 

More than too leading paper merchants, in all parts of the 
country, handle Hammermill Bond, enabling you to obtain, with- 
out delay, whatever color and finish a customer may desire 
you to use. 

Many business houses have come to use Hammermill Bond 
for all their printing needs—and the printer who introduced 
Hammermill to them does their printing. 

Write us for a set of the Hammermill Portfolios, and full injor- 


mation regarding the Hammermill special service to printers. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO. ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Look for this watermark — it is our word of honor to the public. 
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“The Utility Business Paper” 
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Manufacturers 
of Printing Machinery 
and Supplies 


Sell in Great Britain 








, ‘HIS long-established printers’ supply house, 
maintaining extensive showrooms and oper- 


ating an efficient selling organization, seeks the 
agencies for American-made machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies essential or advantageous 
to the printing, box-making and allied trades. 


We Can Guarantee Excellent Business 


for Good Products 


British printers, handicapped for over 
four years by the restrictions forced by 
the war, anxiously await the opportu- 
nity to install items of American-made 
equipment of recognized merit. 


As one of their leading engineers, supply 
houses, and manufacturers of printers’ 
rollers and printing-inks, we are daily 
asked to fill the gap between them and 
the American manufacturer. 


In addition to our facilities for handling 


agencies in a profitable and satisfactory 
manner, as outlined above, we can offer 
manufacturers the advantages of our 
good-will, developed by years of careful 
and conscientious service in behalf of 
our trade. 


An association with this reliable house, 
therefore, should prove an asset for any 
manufacturer. Let us know what you 
have; we will give you our opinion of 
the possibilities for building up a trade 
with it in Great Britain. 


WALKER BROS. 


(Usher-Walker, Ltd.) 


Engineers and Dealers in Machinery and Sundries 
for the Printing, Box-Making and Allied Trades 


Main Offices and Showrooms, 33 Bouverie 
St., Fleet St., London (E. C. 4), England 
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This is a photograph showing a complete train consisting of 


Eighteen (18) Cars of 





WATERMARKED 


leaving the Howarp Mitts, which we are positive is a world’s 
record for the largest shipment of Bond paper ever made by any 
paper mill in one day. One million pounds a single day’s ship- 
ment of Bond paper is ample proof that Howarp Bonp continues 
to remain in the van of all writing paper in America for color, 
strength, and cleanliness. Compare for brilliant color, compare for 
wonderful strength with any Bond paper, regardless of grade or 
price, and you will adopt it for your entire business requirements. 
Full line of white & colors always ready for immediate distribution 
Sample book sent upon request. 
Manufacturers 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
URBANA, OHIO 
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Better Y Printing 


HATEVER it is that you are going to print, 
you may know that you are on the track of 
the ideal paper for satisfactory printing the 

minute the name Warren’s is mentioned by your 
printer or your paper merchant. 


The kinds of work for which each of the following Warren 
Standard Printing Papers was standardized, are briefly outlined 


below. 


every important book-paper printing need. 


There is a Warren’s Standard Printing Paper, suitable for 


Briefly classified, the Warren Standard Printing Papers are 


Warren’s Cameo 
A dull coated non-reflecting paper which 
gives to halftone reproductions the depth 
and softness of platinum prints. Made in 
white, ivory and sepia. 

Warren’s Lustro 
A glossy coated paper for fine halftone 
work. It combines brilliancy of surface 
with superior folding and binding qualities. 

Warren’s Warrentown 
Coated Book 

A glossy coated paper developed to meet 
the exacting requirements of process color 
printing. 

Warren’s Silkote 
A semi-dull coated paper made in white 
and india. Noted for its practical print- 
ing qualities. Relatively inexpensive. 


Warren’s Cumberland 
Coated Book 
A glossy coated paper and a recognized 
standard for catalogs, booklets and fold- 
ers where fine halftone work must be pro- 
duced at a comparatively low cost. 


Warren’s Printone 
A semi-coated paper especially suited for 
large edition work requiring halftones, 


Warren’s Library Text 
An English finish paper of exceptional 
quality that takes medium screen halftones 
satisfactorily. 


Warren’s Olde Style 


Anantique finish, watermarked paper which 
lends dignity to type and line productions. 


Warren’s Cumberland 
Super Book 
A super-calendered paper with dependable 
printing qualities. 


Warren’s Cumberland 
Machine Book 


A hand-sorted smooth, machine finish 
paper for halftones of not too fine screen. 


Warren’s India 
For thin editions. Bulks 1420 pages to the 
inch. 


Warren’s Artogravure 
An eggshell finish paper for offset printing. 


S.D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A New 





Bond 


_Jmportant: Announcement 


For several years many printers have felt the need 
of a more substantial bond paper, a paper possess- 
ing much of the merit of the very highest grade 
but selling at a medium price. 


o meet this demand meant 

manufacturing a bond that 

contained a goodly percent- 

age of rag, and that in “life,” 

weave, strength, smoothness, 

finish, approached the very costly 
grades. 


First we made thorough analy- 
sis of the market to find out just 
what the printers wanted, and to 
estimate the maximum volume and 
the possible savings due to large- 
scale production. 


Then our Department of Tech- 
nical Control conducted extensive 
experiments to develop the exact 
specifications of the new bond and 
the definite mill processes. 


We have now succeeded in pro- 
ducing this new bond. In grade, 
quality, and price we feel it more 
than satisfies the demand. This 
new member of the “Eagle A” 
family of papers has been trade- 
marked Chevron Bond. 


“Eagle A” Chevron Bond has 
already been tested and enthusi- 
astically approved by leading print- 
ers and lithographers. 


THE BOND PAPER TO BUY 
IN CASE LOTS 


It will serve admirably for all 
bond-paper jobs, except certain 
letterhead. jobs, and like special 
work which require the highest, 
most expensive grade. Its price 
permits of its use for all but those 
very poorest jobs which do not 
deserve quality work. 


Make Chevron Bond the bond 
paper for general use in your shop. 
Buy it in case lots. Use it in place 
of the ordinary mediocre grade. 
At a very slight increase in cost 
it will increase the quality, the dig- 
nity, the distinctiveness of your 
work. 


Your paper merchant will sup- 
ply you with samples. 


Tue AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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VIOLET 
GRAY 

PINK 

BLUE 
RUSSET CA 
PRIMROSE 
GOLDENROD 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BRANCHES: 
BALTIMORE BOSTON DETROIT + #=NEWYORK = ATLANTA —_—iBIRMINGHAM —_— RICHMOND, VA. — COLUMBUS 


DENVER : INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO 
(Peters Paper Co., Division) (Indiana Paper Co., Division) (Thoms Bros. Co., Division) 


PITTSBURGH DAYTON 
(Hartje-West Penn. Division) (Keogh & Rike Paper Co., Division) 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE 


DIGNITY 
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IGNITY lies in manner, not in 
claims. Dignity is a way of being, 
nota way of phrasing. Dignity impresses 
the imagination and the perception, not 
the reason. 

To express Dignity in a booklet, cata- 
log or folder use Expressive Advertising, 
which means the combination of color, 
type, illustration, and 


STRATHMORE EXPRESSIVE 
PAPERS 


Frederic W. Goudy shows how eloquently 
Dignity may be expressed by Paper and 
Type in his interpretative folder Number 
Three printed on a Strathmore Expressive 
Paper * Write for it. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
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Your Printer knows the 
value of Systems Bond 


HEN you talk to your printer about your letterheads and 

forms, ask him concerning the value of Systems Bond. 

You will find that most printers prefer to bid on and 
work with a paper like Systems, standardized and uniform in 
quality, watermarked ard backed by a manufacturing organization 
that itself carries through every step in the paper making process. 
Printers likewise prefer to work with a loft-dried rag-content 
bond, for such better quality means greater satisfaction to the 
customer. And they know that a paper like Systems gives better 
service, is more pleasant to eye and touch, has crispness, tough- 
ness, endurance all built in. 




















Systems fills the need for a stand- 
ardized bond paper of better 
quality. It does so at a price 
that makes it compete with 
papers of inferior quality. Firms 
of standing can hardly afford to 
use paper of inferior quality, 
and they need not afford one 
higher in price. 

Ask your printer to use 
Systems on your next order of 


letterheads. He can also ob- 
tain for you our “The 
Modern Manufacture of Writ- 
ing Paper,” interesting and valu- 
able to the paper buyer. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer 
of a comprehensive group of papers— 
a grade for every Bond and Ledger 
need —all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions— and includ- 
ing the well known Pilgrim, Trans- 
cript, Atlantic and Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 











SYSTEMS BOND 


” The Rag-content Loft-dried Paper at the Reasonable Price” 
le 




















with the tremendous consumer circulation of 
these great publications. If you don’t already 
stock Systems Bond it will pay you to get in 
touch with the nearest distributor at once.” 


“This advertisement occupied a full page space 
in the Saturday Evening Post for August 23rd 
and in Collier’s for September 13th. You can 
see how well the printer has been linked up 
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CROMWELL 


Tympan Papers 


Give Cleaner Impressions with 


a Minimum of Make - Ready 


AVING time on make ready, and securing sharp impres- 
sions are the two great things your press foreman has 
to strive for. With Cromwell Traveling, Shifting and 

Cylinder Tympan Papers, his draw sheets are always tight— 
no swelling—and they need not be oiled. They are also 
moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 


You can turn a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
Papers because they resist offset, enabling you to back up 
reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery is often your best 
selling argument. 


Cromwell papers will take more impressions without re- 
placing, and they never rot. 


We especially recommend Cromwell Tympan Papers for 
trade journal and magazine printers where long runs are 
necessary without interruptions. _ It is ideal for book work and 
the highest grade of printing. Job printers will find it an ex- 
cellent tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 


Wecarry Cromwell Tympan Papersin stock ready for quick 
shipment in rolls from 36 to 66 inches wide. Order today 
and secure the perfection and economy in printing that 
Cromwell Tympan Papers give. 


Send us the size of your press and we will forward, free of all cost to you, 
sample sheet of our Tympan Paper. 


The Cromwell Paper Co. 


Department I. P. _— Jasper Place, Chicago 
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-49 SPEEDS> 


We Mail Out Weekly finely graded, easily controlled, quickly 
Samples an d L i sts Oo f attained, result, through the use of the 


@& PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL MOTOR 


B A RC 1A | N S in ideal power equipment for the printer. 
Production is not lost through enforced use of too slow a speed; 


inversely, no waste of time, production, materials or current is 
caused by enforced use of too fast a speed. 


Illustrated folder giving prices free on request. 


‘J 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S, A. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 1828 Grand Ave. MONTREAL, QUE., 401 New Birks Bldg 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 719 Liberty Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 
TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Bldg., 95 King St., E. 





If You Are Not Receiving 
Our Weekly Bargain Lists 
and Samples, a Postal 
Card Will Put You On 
Our Mailing List 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Sales Offices: Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, New York and Cincinnati 
Purchase Office: Holyoke, Mass. 









































Bh VGRER 
BROS. & CO 


ome ESTABLISHED 1875 


NOW “READY 
A NEW LINE OF 
BOND BLANKS 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


STOCK CERTIFICATES 
MORTGAGE NOTES, BONDS 


BOUND AND LOOSE-LEAF 
CORPORATION RECORD BOOKS 


QUALITY ART BLOTTERS 
CALENDAR-CARDS 
MAILING-CARDS 





512 SHERMAN JT. 
CHICGAGe 
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Craftsmen! 


May We 


take this means—the oniy one 
in our power—to wish you and yours a 


Merry Christmas and Gappy New Year 
THE L.& I. J. WHITE CO., 33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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to produce the highest 
class of printing human 


M.& KE. TYPE METALS effort can turn out you 


ama iii wn need the assistance of 
flow easily, keep in good condition , 
for a long period of time and cast inks that are made where 
with perfectly clear faces. every phase of your busi- 


The extensive use by leading news- ness is understood, that 


papers and printers attests the high : - 
excellence of M. & E. Type Metals. sine highest ideals —_ 
be realized. 


Linotype — Electrotype 


Stereotype Typograph 7 Bt a sae . ; 
S F sé 0 
el inate tame This is possible through the use of 


Autoplate “Ss; / Special Type SERVICE QUALITY 
inks made by 


MERCHANT & EVANS COMPANY F.A. Rigler Ink Company 


2013-2035 Washington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Wheeling St. Louis Chicago 
Baltimore Cleveland Atlanta Kansas City 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Home of Boxer Biack, the BEST 35c book ink. 
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The Commercial Printin3, and Lithographing, Co. of 
Akron, Ohio, write us in regard to the Hickok Auto- 
matic Paper Feeder as follows: 
“The Hickok feeder is one of the most profitable 
investments that we have ever made. It is simple, 
quick to adjust and nothing to get out of order. 
Besides, the output and quality of the feeding is 
far superior to hand work.” 





No ruling, shop, however small, can afford to be 


' without a Hickok Feeder. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Established 1844 Harrisburg, Pa., U.S.A. 











Ls The Hickok Automatic Paper-Feeder 
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KIMBLE 
MOTORS 


Furnish Dependable Power 





Large, successful printing plants 
choose their equipment on its 
merits —its qualifications for 
delivering greatest service most 


economically. 


And so, many of the largest and 
most successful printing plants 
are equipped with KIMBLE 
MOTORS, because they can be 
depended upon to render efficient 
service, day after day. 


Kimble Motors are designed and 
built to meet the requirements of 
printing-plant machinery, includ- 
ing cylinder presses, job presses, 
gatherers, binders, folders, 
cutters, etc. 





FOR ALTERNATING CURRENT ONLY 





For sale by all type foundries and dealers 
in printers’ supplies. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 


635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 


CThe Reason Wh 


Perfection Metal-Remelting 
Furnaces are Superior— 


The outer shell conforms 
exactly to the shape of 
the inner pot, confining 
the flame close to the 
pot containing the 
metal, distributing the 
heat evenly, thereby 
melting the metal in the 
shortest possible time 
and with the greatest 
economy of fuel. 


Ask our nearest branch house 
to send circular show- 
ing the full line—there 
is a size and a style to 
suit you. 


_ Brothers 
& Spindler 


Makers of Superior Specialties 
for Printers 
Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas 


Kansas City Saint Louis 
Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 








BOOKBINDING 


AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES 


Every printer who has 
to rely upon ‘‘others”’ 
to do his binding will 
find these books a val- 
uable aid in making 
specifications as well 
as a safeguard against 
imperfect work. 


Each branch and every 
detail of the art is 
covered in a compre- 
hensive yet concise 
way by John J. Pleger, 
the author. 


Send for booklet showing contents, 
sample pages, etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING 
AND SAMPLE BOOK OF STANDARD MILL-BRAND PAPERS | 
Edued by BRAD STHPUENS j 
Published Quacierty, by the Paper Makers” Advertising Cul, Rawson, Maxon husrees 
Vot. VI, No, 2 Suter ription §2 00 per your 





CONTENTS 


A Lagical Soties of High Grate ruck Folders 
The Groat New Field of Printing Created by the War, by UKXWY LEWIS JOHNSON 
How Charles R. Paul Capitalizes His Wrapping Paper 


neing of the Westinghouse Company 
Printer aud Adverticor, by CH. Bane 
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by HENRY KING HANNA 
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THIS MAGAZINE HELPS PRINTERS 


T is published by the paper manufacturers who acknowledge their partnership with 
the printer in the work of promoting more and better printing. The magazine is 
8¥ by 11 inches in size and weighs from one to two pounds per copy. Each issue con- 


tains an editorial section that tells how to use letters, booklets, catalogs, house organs 
and other forms of direct advertising, and an exhibit section of attractively printed 
samples that shows how to produce this literature, with new papers, new combinations 
of inks and papers, and new methods of engraving treatment. 


Buyers of printing pay $2.00 a year for Direct Advertising, but the magazine is mailed 
free to printers who are actual users of bond, book, coated, and cover papers. Write 
us on your regular letterhead if you are not already receiving Direct Advertising. 


PAPER MAKERS’ ADVERTISING CLUB 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, 530 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ADVERTISERS PAPER MILLS Dit & Couns Co. NEENAH PAPER Co. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Neenah, Wisconsin 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER Co. EASTERN MANUFACTURING Co. STRATHMORE PAPER Co. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts New York City Mittineague, Massachusetts 
BECKETT PAPER Co. HAMMERMILL PAPER Co. TICONDEROGA PuLp & PAPER Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio Erie, Pennsylvania New York City 
CHEMICAL Paper MFc. Co. HAMPSHIRE PAPER Co. TILEsTON & HOLLINGSWORTH Co. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts Boston, Massachusetts 
CrockEeR-McELwaIin Co. KNOWLTON BroTHERS, INC. Geo. W. WHEELWRIGHT PAPER Co. 
Holyoke, Massachusetts Watertown, New York Boston, Massachusetts 
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“INKS ... REQUIRED 
DELIVERED... ASaxnn WHEN... DESIRED” 


The Queen City Printing Ink co. 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CILY MINNEAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
DETROIT DALLAS ST. PAUL 
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a Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee) “Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “ GLOBETYPE”’ has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 
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“Checks are 
money” 


) . SAFETY 


Head him off 


The man who orders checks on 
plain paper is heading straight to- 
ward the danger of losing money by 
check-frauds. 

Head him off! Tell him how checks 
on National Safety Paper protect the 
amount, payee, date and endorse- 
ment—any erasure with acid or 
knife is instantly exposed by a glar- 
ing white spot. 

Write us for samples 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway New York 




















OUR 


No. 400 


Non-Curling 


Gummed Paper 


IS STIEL 


The Finest and Cheapest Sheet 


of good Gummed Paper | 
procurable today 


@) 


Send for samples at our expense and 
judge for yourself. 


Samuel Jones & Co. 


LEADERS SINCE 1911 
Newark, N. J. 



































CATALOGUE 
BINDER 
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Requires No More Binding Space 
Than That Allowed in Sewed Books 


In fact, with this binder sewed catalogues may be readily changed 
into loose-leaf catalogues. No posts, no rings, no metals on 
cover, flexible leather, and in every way just like a bound book. 


Catalogues May Be Kept Up to Date 
by removing obsolete pages and inserting new pages to take their places. 
Leaves can be replaced at any part of the volume without removing 
the top leaves. 

Made in various sizes and capacities, in both flexible and stiff bindings. 
We make ledgers, price books and binders for use in the office and factory. 
Printers introducing this line to their customers will reap 
the rewards attendant upon service. Particulars, prices, 
etc., on request to 


SIEBER PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


329 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. Ac 
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A WISE EXPENDITURE 


PRINCESS Cover Stock represents safety and 
satisfaction in cover stocks. Its rich and digni- 
fied beauty make an unfailing appeal to men of 


good taste. 

The texture of Princess stock is practically inde- 

structible; the toughness of fiber insures splendid 

embossing results and makes it a wear-proof, tear- 

proof cover for hard-used booklets and catalogs. 
TWELVE COLORS AND WHITE 


Send for the Princess Sample-Book, and XTRA. 
Dexter’s unusual house-organ. 

















C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


Windsor Locks, Connecticut 
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SIXTH & CHESTNUT STS. 
CALL! 


PHILADELPHIA 


WRITE! PHONE: 
EXPERT MAKERS 


AMERICAN 
WOOD TYPE CO. 


302 McDougal Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 








WRITE FOR SAMPLE SHEETS 





A Great Improvement 
Over 100% Added Efficiency. 

THE NEW 
MODEL B 


RE-SHAPER 
Now Ready. 
Postpaid and Insured. 


“SUNE |, oo 
“ARERRY E.KENT 


Price, $12 


PERRY E. KENT 
332 E. 187th St. New York, N.Y. 


/ NEW York 





a) 





Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 





HUBER’S PRINTING-INKS 
Highest Quality at Least Cost 
J. M. HUBER © SiSone car 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Cincinnati 
Baltimore Omaha San Francisco’ Los Angeles 








Bond Blanks 


With Coupons or without. To be completed by 
Printing or Lithographing. 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS, 
206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








The *‘*New Era’’ Multi-Process Press 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press on the Market 


Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or both sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us today for literature and samples. 


Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 
17 Marbridge Bldg., 47 West 34th Street, New York City 








e i] 
Corporations Organized 
in New York, including every expense, also complete 

corporation outfit, $64.50 
Specialists; Accounts collected everywhere. References furnished. 
EICHNER, 1545 Broadway, New York, Suite 201, Bryant 7745 














Printers Everywhere Ask for 
Poates’ Wax Engraving Superiority 


Get our prices for all ruled plates, charts, diagrams and maps. 


MAP MAN POATES — New York 80 Walker Street 


** ELECTROL” 


This chemical preparation will positively remove 
static electricity from paper when applied on tym- 

an sheet. Is used in the largest printing estab- 
ishments throughout the East. 


Put up in1 and 5 gallon cans at $6.00 per gallon. 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE Co. 
122-130 Centre St., New York 














LINOTYPES and 
INTERTYPES Wanted 
We will pay cash for used machines in first-class condition. 


Give Serial Number and specify equipment. Box No. D 877. 





PLATEN-PRESS MACHINISTS 


OUR SPECIALTY—The repairing and rebuilding of 
Colt’s Armory, Laureate and Universal Presses. 


Acetylene Welding a specialty. 


Wo joso GUS RAMSAIER CO., Inc. New York City 

















AMSTUTZ’ HAND-BOOK 
OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


AN ENLARGEMENT 
OF AND REVISION OF 
JENKINS’ MANUAL OF 
PHOTOENGRAVING 


N. S. AMSTUTZ 





With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Color-work. By Frederick E. Ives and Stephen H. Horgan 





This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever 
published, and has received the endorsement of leadin?, men in the craft 


Postage, 10 
cents extra 


Price, $3.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 





632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 
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Holds Glue at Roberts Numbering 


Correct ‘ Machine Company 
Temperatures i 696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Without ' r : For General Jobwork | New Model 69 
Made in 7 Different Styles 


Guess- ' } — x. . of Figures and with a Ca- 


pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 


“INTERNAT 


Electric Glue Heaters 
Fireless cooker principle conserves and utilizes every bit ‘ 
gy coor ting ri nancy ameter N° 12345 
strength. Properly glued joints never fail. This heater : 
pees aes el Size 1}4x1§ inches 


seams or soldered joints. Three heats. No water bath. 
Cl f ical. . hy i UNEQUALED RESULTS 
ean, safe, economical. Portable. Fits any lamp socket. MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


Used by prominent concerns everywhere. NO SCREWS 


GF To number either forward or backward. 
IwrennariondUeevee pic COMPANY’ iti tan telitens. ‘ SS ; 
gee enue Gen GiGEe end for illustrated catalog and prices. 


HANDLING” 
INDIANAPOLIS, U S.A In stock and for sale by all branches 
" i of the American Type Founders Co. 
‘“‘International Electric Heaters Are the Best’”’ and all Type Founders. 


Facsimile Impression 





MANUFACTURERS 
ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES 












































A Challenge 


If any other electric pot is represented 
to you as being as good as the Fort-ified 
Electric Pot Heater we will gladly place 
one at your disposal without charge for 
a comparative test with any other elec- 
tric pot in your own plant. 


Mr. S., who has two electric pots of another make and one 
Fort-ified, said, “‘How is it your concern can make a pot which 
gives perfect service while we are continually having trouble 
with the others?”’ We told him and will be glad to tell you, too. 


Mr. A. threw out an equipment of electric pots of another 
make to install Fort-ified’s after a test had proven it good 
business to do so. 


The Fort-ified Electric 
Pot Heater 


For Linotypes, Intertypes, Monotypes 

OC] Byron Weston Record Paper . . . . Highest grade ledger and Linographs 

[C1] Waverly Ledger Paper . . . . . ~ Popular priced ledger 

OC Flexo Ledger Paper . . . . . . « Hinged for loose leaf 

0 Typocount Ledger Paper. . . . For machine bookkeeping 

CI Defiance Bond Paper . High-grade documents and correspondence 
Check the items in which you are interested and we will Fort-ified Manufacturing Company 


send you sectional sample books. Established 1916 


807 Walnut Street Kansas City, Missouri 
B Y R O N W E S T O N CO M PA N 7 Illustrated booklet on request. 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Made on Honor, Sold on Merit 


Famous Byron Weston Papers 


has unfailing accuracy of control—is more simple in con- 
struction—costs no more to operate 
—and less to buy. 
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NEW MODEL COMPOSING ROOM SAW 


‘Better thanMany 
—Equal to any”’ 


» SAWS and TRIMS 


One Operation 


Complete with 
Motor 


Table Elevated from 
Saw and Trim Position 
to Sawing Position 
in Three Seconds 


Powerful Work 


Holder 


Gauge 
Adjustable 


to Points 


LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 
119-121 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 











Everywhere in America! 


In the biggest newspaper and magazine press- 
rooms and in the smallest job printeries, wher- 
ever economy and efficiency are appreciated 


The MonitorSystem 


is paying its way. A move of the finger starts and 
stops, retards and accelerates. So simple the nov- 
ice can’t cause an accident; so efficient the master 
pressman finds his every requirement satisfied. 


Just Press a Button’ 


Your plant can be easily and economically equipped. 
Let us tell you about the particular Monitor Con- 
troller for you, whether you use alternating or direct 
current. We'll gladly do it— without obligation. 


MonitorController 
rsx Com pany 2... 


Buffalo incinnati 
Detroit : St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Baltimore, Md. Minneapolis 









































BLACK INK 


As black as the raven 
itself} suitable for high 


class catalog, printing. 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








oO 


oO 
oo00 








ns Oy | 
THESE QUALITIES TELL IN THE “LONG 


RUN’’—-FOR ENGRAVING PLATES NO 
LESS THAN ATHLETES. 


STERLING PLATES HAVE THE STRENGTH 
OF METAL, THE DEPTH OF ETCHING, 
THE EXCELLENCE OF FINISH THAT KEEP 
UP TILL THE GOAL IS REACHED. 


THE STERLING ENGRAVING CO 


200 WILLIAM ST- 1OTH AVE & 36TH ST-NEW YORK 
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aes aes AMERICAN MODELS 30 & 31 
oe WORLD-STANDARD TYPE-HIGH 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


5 Wheels $130 6 Wheels $1500 


In stock and for sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CoO. 


Brooklyn, N.Y 224-226 Shepherd Avenue 
Chicago, Ill 123 West Madison Street 








Specify AMERICAN when ordering 


Specialist in the art GOSS 


of perfect printing plates, by our The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 
The Goss **High-Speed Straightline’*® Press 
: Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 
ea ou ing The Goss Rotary Half Tone and Color Magazine Press 
Specially Designed for Mail Order, Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Process The Goss **Comet’’ Flat Bed Web Perfecting Press 
Prints a 4,6 or 8 Page Newspaper from Type Forms and Roll Paper. 


A trial order will convince you. Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


A me rl can E ] ec t ro t y p e & O. Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 
24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


; i Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
Tel. Franklin 2263-2264 1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 









































° ° Every customer a trade-winner, giv- 

Draw a Winning Car ing you his hearty support and pat- 

dara — = mean to a 

aven’t you figured it out that 

é hoor Gur Nene when you have succeeded in getting 

your customers in that frame of 

Profit-Producing mind, ae business will be pretty 
well established? 

PEERLESS PATENT 


Printing Papers BOOK FORM CARDS 


create such a fine enthusiasm among 





; their users that they can not desist 
OTEEL COMPANY from recommending them and almost 
‘PITTSOUAON. PA. insisting that their friends use them, 
Sreneniounone too. {If you are the dealer in your 
bocality where — — = -” 
ought, you are right in line for the 
Parker Thomas benefits of this enthusiasm, patron- 
‘ & Tucker Paper Co, age and support. The clean, smooth edges, the neatness of the case and the economic 
535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago utility of the card will make the appeal to you as well as to your customers. [Send 

is oday for a sample, and see how they really are. Our plan for the 

dealers will also accompany the request. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. "i337" 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 














The Robert Dick Mailer YOU DO NOT FIGURE 
othe Ssinrtrereessreenviry ON POOR ELECTROTYPES 


Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, Then, why take chances with them? 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, I9II. 


Dick coat — me flalo, N. Y. You base your estimates on plates of good quality, and the 
Pen tet a tices ee pe your patent excessive cost of make-ready and loss of running time in the 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory pressroom occasioned by inferior, thin-shelled electrotypes 
pice ap i el may represent the difference between profit and loss to-you. 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best Command the skill, intelligence and careful workmanship 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to ave of our efficient organization— give your pressroom a chance 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. to equal in practice the anticipation of your estimator. 
Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
oreman Mailing Dept. 


etieet § - reg engeend _ sizes Dinse, Page & Company 


For further information, address 


. 725 S. La Salle St., Chicago —‘ Tel. Harrison 7185 
Rey. Robert Dick Estate, 33%, T322% 5: titi omnis 
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The Mechanism of the Linotype 


By John S. Thompson 


Any one desiring a thorough understanding of the linotype and similar 
machines can not afford to be without this book, as it is recognized as 
the standard reference work on the subject and has no equal. 


The present edition embodies all important improvements made in 
the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be ‘ 


in the possession of every operator and machinist. || THE MECHANISM | 
|| OF THE LINOTYPE| 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A COPY TODAY 
IT IS INSURANCE AGAINST COSTLY DELAYS 


CONTENTS 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


Bound in flexible leather. Price $2.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















<this $125 boo 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 











It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 





@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
by which the quality—the correctness or incorrectness 
of work— is constructively determined. It gives him 
“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “why” it is bad, 
and improve it. Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 





price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 


illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? jeseeeeennnneseenseesceeees 
t 


Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 


Know “WHY’”’ and you'll know ““HOW’”’ 


Here’s my $1.25; send **Design & Color in Printing” to 


Name 





t 
t 
t 
Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore : 
t 
t 
t 
' 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 


Street 





§ City State 
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7,000 BUYERS 
OF PRINTING 


Will read your message to them in 


PAPER AND TYPE 


in either straight advertisin?, talk, 
or by Printed Samples of anythin}, 
going through your plant. 


SPECIAL RATES PER INSERTION 


$50 per page; $30 per half page; 
$15 per quarter page. 


If you want to show actual samples of your 
work on any special paper stock, we will sup- 
ply the paper and the inks without cost to you. 


Write us for full information, examples 
of work, etc. 


National Paper Trades Exchange, Inc. 
Frank O. Sullivan, Advertising Director 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 














LEADER ENVELOPE 
MACHINE 


For High-Grade Commercial Work 








Machines for one size from 
$2,000.00 upward. 


THE LESTER & WASLEY CO. 


294 Franklin St., Norwich, Conn. 




















“When more than 4,000 
of this country’s most discriminating 
printers use 


Supreme Brand 


Flexible Tabbing Composition 


FOR BETTER TABBING 





in the face of all competition, ‘don’t you think it would be well worth your while to at least 
try it out? There must be something to it! You see every pound of it is guaranteed, so 
after placing your order and trying it out, if by any chance you find that it does not meet 
with your entire approval you can simply send it back. All you have to do is just fill in 
the trial order form below and mail it. Why not 
send it today? You'll never regret it.” 


“SUPREME BRAND” may be bought either from your supply house 
or direct from us at 37c, 36c, and 35c a pound, in 5, 10 and 25 pound 
pails respectively. Terms, 2% 1odays; 30 days net; f.o. b. Chicago. 


Special Prices for Larger Quantities 


(Show your jobber’s name on the margin of the order form if you 
wish it delivered through him.) 


The Layton Elastic Glue Company 


703-709 West Fulton Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


TRIAL ORDER BLANK 


The Layton Elastic Glue Co. 
703-709 W. Fulton Street, Chicago, U.S.A.: 


Please ship for trial a pound pail of 
Supreme Brand Flexible Tabbing Composition at 
cents per pound, according to your guaranteed trial propo- 
sition advertised in The Inland Printer. 

or 
Please quote price for SUPREME BRAND FLEXIBLE 
TABBING COMPOSITION in pound packages. 
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For good reasons, there are many 


heavy users of our LIGHT PAPERS. 


Three of the reasons are 


Fidelity Onion Skin 


White only 


Emco Onion Skim 


White and colors 


Superior Manifold 


White and colors 








If you are not intimately acquainted with these papers, 
ask our Dept. B for samples. 


ESLEECK MFG. CO. 


Turners Falls, Mass. 




















INCORPORATED 


vil ji. 


PB. erformance is the thing 
that counts in the press- 
room—and B & W Service 
insures the satisfactory 
performance of 


B & W Inks. 
Berger & Wirth 


heh thet 



















_ OVER 95 YEARS 


Brooklyn New York 


/nK MAKERS FOR 


5860 Columbia His, (be 
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Man Capacity or 
Warehouse Capacity 


Use the empty space between the top of the pile aos the ceiling 
—the space that’s inaccessible to the gang of juggling, tugging, 
heaving ‘‘box-bale-or- -barrel-boosters.” GET A REVOLVATOR 
and get to the top—with half the labor in half the time. Store 
to warehouse capacity, limited only by ceiling height; not by 
man capacity. , Use your storage quarters, not the men, “for all 
they’re worth.” 

Higher piles with lower labor costs—that’s the REVOLVATOR. 
One man can throw on a load, swing the REVOLVATOR’S 
revolving base toward the pile, raise the load by turning the crank 
and the fellow on top can slide it off ae 


Bulletin I 143 tells more about this ‘‘Steel Giant’’ 
and how you can use it and effect a big saving. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


Sales Agents for N. Y. Revolving Portable Elev. Co. 
313 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


2008-V 

























PerfectionSaw and Trimmer 
for —_ gute 
Rooms | ,--~-@ 


Model No. 2 
$140 
Model No. 3 


$250 


CThey Saw and CTlrim— 


Linotype Slugs 
Electrotypes 
Stereotypes 
Wood Furniture 
Wood Reglet 
Leads and Slugs 


Clo Point System 
aaa | 









Write our nearest branch house 
for descriptive folder 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Makers of Superior Specialties for Printers 


Chicago Washington Dallas Saint Louis 
Kansas City Omaha Saint Paul Seattle 
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Havana, Cuba Buenos Aires Santiago, Chile 







All grades of PAPER, PRINTING MACHINERY and everything required in the PRINTING OFFICE. 
Correspondence solicited with manufacturers of Printing Machinery respecting Foreign Representation. 


PARSWHIT PERFECT PAPERS UNIVERSALLY USED. 


HTT MMT ' rT 
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Percy 


Gao 


Sydney Melbourne Bombay Cape Town 
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AD weer CE 


. Electric Glue Heaters 


Do you know 
you can heat 
your glue with 
ELECTRICITY 
cheaper than 


with gas or 





steam ? 





Let us tell you about our complete line 





which most large binders are using and 


find a profitable investment. 





Complete information on request to 


The Advance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 











Catch Bad Letters in the 
First Proof 


It’s TOO LATE when plates are made and 
TOO EXPENSIVE when form is on the press. 


The only safeguard against such losses is a reliable proof- 
press, the proofs from which are so clear and sharp as to 
show plainly every defective character. 


The BROWER No. 2 


BALL-BEARING PROOF-PRESS 


is such a machine. Strong and substantially built, it will last a life- 
time, and, owing to the ball-bearing feature, it is most easily operated. 


If you contemplate purchasing a proof-press you owe it to yourself to 
investigate the Brower. 


Descriptive literature on request to 


A.T.H. BROWER COMPANY 


233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, III. 
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a -  e The McCain Feeder 


Attached to Folding Machine 
Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


The Great Advantage 


in the use of 


THE [cCAIN Automatic Feeder 


with high-speed folding machines is not altogether in the monetary 
saving resulting from the increased production and the practical 
elimination of hand-work. By making it possible for the printer 
to secure uniform maximum production from Dexter, Brown, 
Cleveland, Anderson and Hall high-speed folding machines, 
deliveries otherwise out of the question are made with ease. 





Complete description and prices on request to 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
"29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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J.w. PITT, Inc. 


. : 2 . Self Contained 
Anything less than perfection, asa counting machine on gout Uprightgrain ( or Sectional 
Soest wee aes at 

Write us for Bulletin 41 and find out just P rinting Base Systems 

sil dete pottax aus Gomer Om. 

wi i. 

25-27 STEUBEN STREET, BATH, N.Y. 

DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


EMBOSSINE KEYBOARD PAPER 


The Boss Quick-Drying Compound for Counter-Dies for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 


Complete instructions with each can. 


Costs 75c, plus 12c for postage. ° 
THE ALJO MFG. CO., Manufacturers and Sole Agents COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 
284-286 Pearl Street, New York City Sample Roll sent on request 
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CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS WHILE-U-WAIT 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY Rubber Stamp Making Outfits | 


ins i % ow your needs. a i . 
Wwe apecalion la sapeir gusts fot Campbell Pronees aod cveaters for printing Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City j 
Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. meee eee eS ee 




















Printers and Publishers, Attention! 
CARBON BLACK) Posen 2 
MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. ENGDANL BINDERY 


939-942 Old South Building Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 











ELF AUK (PN) ELF (SS)ELF VULCAN MONARCH’ KALISTA 























There Is No Business That MR. UP-TO-DATE PRINTER: 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 

The H a $ printer can double his 
sé © 99911 > | income by buying one 

Telzit ty ee |: of our Outfits, as he TROUBLE! A 

—————— : already has the Type, Pah iil 
A Proportion which can be used with- MONEY! bl 


Slide Rule for F é ft er ° ki C 
termining tn : / STAMPS. Write t A SORTS CASTER OPERATED ENTIRELY 


BY HAND—CASTING TYPE AND CUTS 


pb | 

will wonder how you (2 
ever got along without 
one, once you use it. 





t dimen- us for catalogue and 
sions of com- full particulars, and UP TO 6x9 PICAS. 
ing cuts. for. earn money easily. Write us about our free trial offer. 

Here’s what R. L. Alger, General Manager Printing Dept., Taylor Sead Adjustable Mold Co 


Geo. E. Cole & Co., Chicago, says of the ‘‘Telzit’’: ‘‘It’s Th 
invaluable. Don’t know how I ever got along without one.’’ e 34 Barclay Street, New York City 


TELZIT SLIDE RULE COMPANY (not Inc.) . e 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago J F.W DormanCo. Agents Wanted 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 























We cater to the Printing 
M E ly A L bs Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Linotype, Monotype, Pencil and Pen 


Stereotype 
Special Mixtures Carbons 


QUALITY for any Carbon Copy work. 


First, Last and All the Time Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


E.W. BlatchfordCo. || varraG & VOLGER, Inc. 


230N.ClintonSt. World Building 
Chicago New York PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY [BS SSS BRB BERBRRERBRPREERRES 





THE TYPOGRAPHY 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.”’ 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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Arrange Machines to Facilitate Work 


COLLECTANEA TYPOGRAPHICA: 
Printers Who Came Over in the May- 
flower, The 
CONTRIBUTED : 
Costs of Job-Printing, The — Making the 
Estimate 
Hand-Set Days, Some Reminiscences of. 
How Banks Have Won Protection for 
Their Printed Matter 
Opening the Gates to the Garden—A 
Talk on Layout and Art 
Printing-Inks: Their History, Compo- 
sition and Manufacture. 
Trade-Mark 
Wood Type West of the Alleghenies, The 
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Working Conditions 
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CosT AND METHOD: 
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Printed Matter 335 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 

Engraving for Illustrative Purposes, An 
Effective Specimen of 

Handsome Trophy to Be Awarded for 
Most Effective Letter 

Holmes Press, Cover-Design of 
Sample Book Produced by 
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B.C, 
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Opening the Gates to the Garden — A Talk 
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Half-Tone Ink Not Satisfactory 
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Printing Full-Page Half-Tones Without 
Overlays 
Printing Large Half-Tones on a Platen. 346 
Shop Bulletin Will Bear Improving 
PRINTER’S PUBLICITY, THE: 


Ivy Press, The 

“Printing That Attracts ” 
Searcy & Pfaff, Limited 
Timeliness in Cover-Designs 
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Back From RE A DY To Serve 

Service You Now 

with : ‘The AutomaticCard 

- = Printing Press has 

—* demonstrated to many its 

IMPROVED * ~< ee ; profitable operation on card 
MACHINES ‘ Bie ‘ y printing. 

, es The Do-More Auto- 
that will save you money F matic Embosser 
: : Feeds, Powders, Embosses 
| ant? fy 2 and Stacks just as fast as 
one ON, OST Cne pressmen pull the prints off 
printing products. The Typo-Embosser the press. 


and increase the quality 


The Typo-Embosser is our Improved Process Embossing Machine. With double 
heater will take any size of stock up to 12 inches wide. J rite fur our booklet No. 10 today. 


siesta Automatie Printing Devices Co. tine 


The Do-More Automatic S. B. Feuerstein Co. Patentees and Manufacturers for exclusive The Automatic 
Chic: + m agencies ~ . ° . 
Process Embosser eee Second and Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. Card Printing Machine 














.  aaitiwo | Barrett Paper Fasteners 


RECEIVED AT TH 
WORLDS eS» Ss : h a £ EE 
>_> COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. - uperior to the ordinary fastener; 


wee polished brass, heads stay on. You 

ABD, can have immediate delivery on 
40525 any quantity, sizes 14 in. to 4 in., 
PARK PLACE in either round or flat head style. 


21523 Packed in bulk boxes of 1000. 











Washers, too. Write today for complete 
descriptive circular and our Current 


Price List of LOOSE LEAF and 
STATIONERY SPECIALTIES. 


tHe BARRETT BINDERY . 


Stationery and Loose Leaf Mfrs. 


729 Federal St. CHICAGO 


Increased Production JAMES WHITE PAPER C0. 


is assured by using 
Anderson 
High-Speed Folders 


—— ser scp ae —— or Rédleareed U. 6. Facent Ofhes 

catalog sections continually, day alter day. 

8 ithe - i We carry in stock 234items of BOOK and 1488 items 
For further particulars address of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 
710 S. Clark St., Chicago 219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


















































MORGAN EXPANSION_ROLLER TRUCKS | A Perfect Register 


— PF Regi Elimi d 
‘oor Register Eliminated. 
JOB " 





$ The only practical device on the market for 
the equalization of roller diameters. 


. Perfect Register with 
Mi) What $18.00 Will Buy PRESSES Soacdecdien 
Bah = 1 set Trucks 8x i2 press cnn MT 
1 set Trucks 10x 15 press fee Colorwork Registered to 
MARR) 2doz. extra Rubbers for each size— | the Dot. 
two years’ supply. i 
This makes the upkeep of this Price, $3.50 
proven device less than four 2 
cents per week per press. The ae 
ried Rubbers are the — x 2 a . P 
things to wear out, rather 
than the ‘racks of the pres ij} | The Cowan Registering Side Guide 
ubber will not wear steel, CORT = 
gives perfect rolling friction, For All Makes of Job-Presses 
and is NOISELESS. Price Soon Saved by Non-use of Throw-off, Saving Time and Paper 


orsenpoinectro MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO., 6552 Hollywood Boul., Los -Angeles, Cal. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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